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Too Many Old Men At 
The Helm Of Science 


Too many old .men are at the 
helm in science, which needs the 
originality of youth to keep pace) 
with its opportunities for service to| 
mankina, wr. 
Thomas Midg- 
ley, Jr., Pres- 
ident of the 
American 
Chemical So- 
ciety, finds in 
a study of the 
age factor in 
discovery and 
invention re- 
ported to the 
Society, which 
began its 108ta 
meeting in 
New York on 
Monday, Sep- 
tember 11. 

“The exten- 
sion of life, 
resulting from 
the applica- 
tions of those principles regarding 
disease, developed nearly a cen- 
tury ago, has produced a condition 
in society whereby too many men 





Thomas Midgley, Jr. 


are being kept in service beyond | 


the years when previously they | 

would have been eliminated,” Dr. | 

Midgley says. “This is particularly 

true in those activities requiring 

originality for scientific progress. 
. (Continued on page 1147) 


In This Issue 


Special material and items of | 
interest with reference to dealer | 
activities in the States of [linois 
and Wisconsin included in this 
issue. Illinois.on page 1138; Wis- 
consin page 1139. 





Index of Regular Features on 
page 1160. 
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The Charter Of Financial Freedoms Will Foreign Lending Return? 


By DR. MAX WINKLER 
Former Economic Adviser, U. S. Senate Sub-Committee 
on Banking and Currency 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


Chicago Economist Maintai 


ference Has Produced A Patchwork Of Piecemeal Ap- 
|proaches Which The Sponsoring Governments Do Not 


Regard As Final Or Satisfac 


| ments “Represent A Charter Of Financial Freedoms For 
| |The Debtor Countries,” While Placing The Burden On 
Holds That The Alternative To The 

Bretton Woods Agreements Is To Restore Free Capitai 
| Markets And The Elimination Of Arbitrary Interferences 


The Creditors. 


And Other Controls 


With minor modifications only, the Bretton Woods conference 


| accepted the Anglo-American — 
to be con- 
| firmed by the 
forty - four 
| participating 
governments. 





Axis countries 
were not rep- 
resented, nor 
was Argen- 
tina.) Of the 
two, the In- 
ternational 
Bank for Re- 
construction 
and Develop- 
ment ig de- 
signed to pro- 
i'vide long- 
‘term capital 
to countries in 
need of it, 


Dr. Melchior Palyi 


while by implication the Interna-| Savings Into Business. He Holds That The Elimina- 
tional Monetary Fund is supposed | tion Of The Corporation Income Tax “Will Increase 
to provide credit for short pe-| The Effectiveness Of Our Fiscal And Monetary Pol- 


riods only. 
Apparently, the two institutions | 
are to be entirely separate (except | 


|that membership in the one pre-| 


other), 


1 The outiine of the Fund, as submitted 
to the Conference, has been discussed in 
the May 18 issue of the “‘Chronicle.”’ 


(Continued on page 1148) 


Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Williamsport Dallas 

















| 
ns The Bretton Woods Con- 


tory. Says That The Agree- 





n of two international institutions, 


> ee 


Fiscal Policy And 








—(2) As Tending To Raise Prices 
Wages Lower Than Otherwise Might 
As Reducing Investment Yield And 


icies,” Strengthen Production And 
Employment. 


| government. 


The superior position of public government over 
supposes membership in the’ private business is nowhere more clearly evident 
to serve different objec- | than in government’s power to tax business. 
'tives. The primary purpose of the | ness gets its many rule-making powers from public 
Public government sets the limits 


Foreign Bond Expert Holds That Foreign Credits Is A 
Prerequisite Of Expansion Of Foreign Trade And A Con- 
tinuation Of Nation’s Economic Progress. 
Of Foreign Defaults Were Not Due To Unwise And Pro- 
miscuous Lending By American Bankers But To Failure 
Of Government To Appreciate The Responsibilities And 
Duty Of a Creditor Nation. 


eign Lending And Expresses 
Worthy Borrowers Will Not Be Discbureged Or Impeded 


Says Much 


Lost 2 or Renewed For- 
pe That Loans To 


According to Plato, the relative backwardness of Sparta was due 





The 


"taxation Of Business 


By BEARDSLEY RUML* 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Treasurer, R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
| After Reviewing The Social And Economic Purposes Of Taxation, Of 
Which He States The Maintenance Of Dollar Stability Is The Most Im- 
portant, Mr. Ruml Points To The Bad Effects Of 
Corporation Profits Taxes To Wit: (1) As Having An 
Uncertain Effect With Reference To Dollar Stability 


And To Keep 
Be—And (3) 
The Flow Of 


Provide More 


Busi- 


| the exercise of these rule-making powers of 


| business, and protects the freedom of 
| (Continued on 


business oper- 
page 1146) 


Beardsley Ruml 
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Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 








NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 


Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733, 

















largely to her inability and unwillingness to extend financial and 
-~ecommercial 


aid to her 
neighbors, 
while the rel- 
ative great- 
ness of Athens 
was attribu- 
table to the 
disdain with 
which the 
Athenians re- 
garded a pol- 
icy of eco- 
nomic or po- 


litical isola- 
tion. 
The United 


States may 
well be liken- 
ed to Athens 
rather than to 
Sparta, and 
the marked progress which the 
country has made along economic 
and financial lines has doubtless 
been the result of her willingness 
and ability to co-operate with 
rather than remain aloof from 
her neighbors across the Atlantic 
and across the Pacific as well as 
(Continued on page 1141) 
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War 
Plans!! 


Details upon Request 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
| Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
| 40 Exchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 








Ny j : 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 


| 115 BROADWAY 
iti Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


t. 





| We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8S. FUNDS for 


CANADIAN BANKS 
|| CANADIAN MINES 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


GOODBODY & Co. | 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 























Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 


La France Indust. 

4’s, 1956 & Stock 

Lanston Monotype 
Peerless Weighing & Vending 


Common & Preferred 


Sirian Lamp, Pfd. 
Sweets Steel 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y 

WOrth 2-4230 

Bell Teletype N. ¥. 1-1227 








International 


Power Securities 
14,3, °55 
7s, °S2 
a ree 


Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 


Governor Dewey 
Of Faith In 


Urges Rebirth 
Country’s Future 


At Louisville Criticizes Proposal For WPA For World. 
Advocates Instead Wider Exchange Of Goods. 


Opening his campaign in Philadelphia on Sept. 7, Gov. 
of New York, the Republican Presidential nominee, 


F, Dewey, 
dertook to make it clear at the 
campaign against an individual or 
he added, “a campaign to displace 


Thomas 
un- 
outset, that “this is not merely a 
a political party. It is not merely,” 
a tired, exhausted, quarreling and 


bickering Administration with a fresh and vigorous Administration. 





{t is a cam- 
paign against 
an Adminis- 
tration which 
was conceived 
in defeatism, 
which failed 
for eight 
straight years 
to restore our 
domestic 
economy, 
‘which has 
been the most 
wasteful, ex- 
_travagant and 
| inco mpetent 
| Ad mi nistra- 
ition in the 
| history of the 
ination and 








Thomas E. Dewey 
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Indiana Limestone 


Income 6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & C0.) 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 











Aetna Standard Engineering 


Botany Worsted Mills 
“A” & Pfd. 


Macfadden Publications 





Alt Issues 
Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 
United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


Sreene..Company 


37 Wall St.. N.Y. 5 . Hanover 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 2 











Post War Prospects 


Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc. 


Common | 





Memorandum on request 


| worst of all, 

/one which has lost faith in itself 
jand in the American people.” 

| “This basic issuel’’ Gov. Dewey as- 
i serted, was “revealed in the re- 
cent announcement by the Direc- 
|tor of Selective Service in Wash- 
ington,” whom the Governor 
quoted as saying that when Ger- 





ing,” issued| 
by the Eco- 
nomic & In- 
vestment De- 


the National 
Securities 
and Research 
Corporation: 


Board yes- 
terday an- 
nounced a 
40% cut-back 
in war pro- 
duction with- 
in three 

a months after 

L. H. Bradshaw ‘the defeat’ of 

Editor 

“Investment Timing’ Germany and 


“immediate and drastic” elimina- 








partment of} 


The War. 
Production. 


many and Japan have been de- 
feated it will still be necessary to 
demobilize the armed forces very 
gradually. “And why,” 
‘nor asked. “Because, he {the Di- 
rector| said, ‘We can keep people 
in the Army about as cheaply as 
we could create an agency for 
them when they are out. ... 
'They are afraid of peace. They 
lare afraid of a continuance of 
itheir own failures to get this 
country going again. They are 
afraid of America.” 

Declaring that “I do not share 
that fear,’ Gov. Dewey expressed 
it as his belief “that our members 
of the armed forces should be 
transported home and released ai | 








the earliest practical moment 
after victory.” He further said “I 
a te that the occupation of 


ceareny and Japan should very 
be confined to. those who 
voluntarily choose to rem in in 
the Army when peace comes.’ 

According to Gov. Dewey, 
New Deal was founded on 
(Continued on page 1155) 


s 


“the 
the 


Effect Of Germany’s Defeat 
On The National Debt 


Apropos of the effect of Germany’s defeat by the end of October 
(on the size of our national debt, we take the following from “Invest- 
men t Tim-® 





| tion of virtually all controls over 
civilian production. With the Al- 
| lies’ rapid progress in all direc- 
|tions, military authorities and 
well-informed observers are now 
agreed in expecting termination 
|of the war against the Nazis to 
wae by November. 


Reduction in War Expenditures 


The WPB announcement, there- 
fore, indicates a substantial cut in 
the estimated war expenditures in 
the Government’s budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and in turn a marked reduction 
from previous estimates of. the. na- 
tional debt. 

Table 1 gives a digest of the 
Federal budget—the revised fig- 
ures of July, the former estimate 

(Continued on page 1145) 





the Gover- | 
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Mc DONNELL & (o. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 
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| 
| 
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P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Analysis on request 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-0700 
New Orleans, La.- 


NY 1-1557 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Direct wires to our branch offices 





‘Elect Habas Y.-P. Of 


Manhattan Foundation 


Election of Eugene J. Habas as 
Vice-President of Manhattan 
Foundation, Inc., research organi- 
zation for Manhattan Bond Fund 
and for New 
York Stocks, 
was announced 
today by 
Hugh W. Long, 
President. 

Mr. Habas, 
who has been 
engaged in fi- 
nancial re- 
search work 
for 16 years, 
comes to Man- 
hattan Foun- 
dation from 
the research 
staff of the 
Lehman Cor- 
poration. Pre- 
viously he had 
been Vice- 
President ir 
charge of research for Industry 
and Security Survey Corp., and 
manager of the research staff of 
Fenner & Beane. 

Mr. Habas is a past President of 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts and spent some time as 
economist and associate price ex- 
ecutive of the New England Re- 
gional office of OPA. 


T. BE Eleecxer With 
Paine, Webber Firm 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis; members of the leading stock 
and commodity exchanges, an- 
nounce that Theodore B. Bleecker 
is now associated with their new 
office at 745 Fifth Avenue. Dur- 
ing the past two years Mr. 
Bleecker, who will be active in 
the firm’s stock department, was 
connected with one of the Gov- 
ernment war agencies in Wash- 
ington. For a number of years he 
managed the New York office of a 
large Boston investment firm and 
later formed the firm of Bleecker, 
Park & Greene who were active 
dealers in both listed and unlist- 
ed securities. 


Edward G. Platt Now 
Frank C. Moore Partner 


Frank C. Moore & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce 
that Edward G. Platt has been ad- 
mitted to the firm as a general 
partner. Mr. Platt was formerly 
a partner in Waldheim, Platt & 


Co. of St. Louis for many years. 





Eugene J. Habas 




















Southwest Nat’l Gas 
Southwest Gas Producing 
N.E. Public Service 


6s Piain 


Bayway Terminal 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 52 


> Debentures 


Common & Preferreds 


Reiter-Foster Oil 


Broadway-Barclay 2s 56 





*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. 
Teletype NY 1-1140 


NEW YORK 5 
HAnover 2-9470 











The Cross Company 
Laclede Christy Clay Products 
Great American Industries 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


Memoranda on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


| BArclay 7-0570 


NY 1-1026 
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FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugqr Exchange 


| 120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


SUGAR SECURITIES 


Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 

















FASHION PARK, Inc. 


(Men’s clothing) 


An industry without compli- 
cated reconversion problems 

. . its post-war outlook of- 
fers tremendous possibilities. 


Detailed report on request 











G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


90 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 
XE 5, Wael 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 




















Marion 


Steam Shovel 
- 1% Preferred 
Bought — Sold 


Troster, Currie & Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 
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Henry Holt & Co. 

5% due 1969 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
$1.60 Preferred 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
A, B, C, & D Preferreds 


Diamond Alkali Co. 


WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 




















Marchant 


Calculating 


Machine Company 
A sound equity yielding 6 


Memorandum Available 
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One Wall Street, 
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Regulation Of Securities Dealers 


Were a dealer in securities subject to a charge of wrong 
doing relating to listed and over-the-counter securities, which 
representatives, agencies and associations would have juris- 
diction to try him? 

If the transactions involved the alleged commission of 
a crime there would be the Attorney General of the State 
wherein the transactions were consummated. 

If the securities were the subject of interstate commerce, 
the United States Attorney could prosecute. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission could proceed 
to try him for cancellation of his registration. 

Assuming he was a member of the Stock Exchange, the 
Curb, and the National Association of Securities Dealers, 
these organizations also would have the right to subject him 
to trial. 

That looks like a mountain of regulation, a dispersion 
of effort and authority. 

At the outset we point to our firm and constant convic- 
tion that wrong doers should be punished. 

We have never held, nor do we now hold, any brief for 
frauds, manipulators, or the recipients of unconscionable 
profits. Fair dealing is of the very essence of our credo. 

It is because of this that we make these observations. 

We are unalterably committed to the principle that 
every one charged with violating the rights of others should 
receive a fair trial—such a hearing as is consonant with our 
Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

What are the chances of securities dealers getting such 
a trial? 

IN THE COURTS THEY ARE EXCELLENT. 

Rules of evidence are observed. The right of cross 
examination is preserved. Every legal safeguard is taken to 
prevent a man being unjustly deprived of his liberty or his 
property. 

In the criminal branch, the office of the prosecutor and 
that of the judge are divorced and independent. One has 
a choice of jurors. Neither the jurors, the prosecutor, nor 
the judge, are supposed to have any interest in the subject 
matter, excepting only the interest to see that justice is done. 

The laws themselves, for infraction of which a court 
trial proceeds, are the product of an independent branch of 
the government, the legislature. 

What are the chances of securities dealers getting a fair 
trial before the so-called self-regulating bodies such as the 
NASD and the Curb Exchange? 

The NASD is enticer—as witness the system of ques- 
tionnaires—prosecutor, trial panel, and judge, all in one. It 
also legislates without authority, as witness the 5‘% spread 
yardstick. 








Our Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Call us for quotes 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St.,N.Y.5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 

















The Curb, in its regulations, provides that a aati 


may not be represented by a lawyer. 
(Continued on page 1138) 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York | 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-8 
Members New York Stock Exchange | 


Spahr Urges Repeal Of 
-  Unsound Monetary Laws 


Secretary Of Economists’ National Committee On Mone- 
tary Policy States That To Retain Bad Monetary Laws| 
On Our Statute Books In The Face Of The Huge Invest- 


ment By The People In Government Bonds Cannot Be 


Defended | 


Professor Walter E. Spahr of New York University, the Secretary 
of the Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, in the 
September is-® 
sue of “Mone- 
tary Notes” 
makes a per- 
sonal plea to 
Congress to 
take steps to 
repeal the un- | 
sound and! 
dangerous 
provisions of 
the monetary 
laws that re- 
main on the 
statute books. 
Although “not 
overlooking 
the fact that 
the majority 
of Congress 
has taken de- 
sirable action 


Recommend Non-Cancellable 
Order Form For Post-War Period 


Controllers Institute Committee Proposes Inclusion Of 
Cancellation Penalties To Offset Unsound Pyramiding 
Of Orders In Anticipation Of Price Increases And Goods 
Scarcities.. Urges Also Production And Inventory Con- 
trols “In Relation To Forecasted Markets.” Warns 
Against Continued Deficit Spending. 


General adoption of some legally enforceable form of non-can- 
cellable order is essential to avoid pyramiding of orders in the post- 
war period, ® 
according to a " , the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. L. M. 
special report Nichols of Bridgeport, Conn., is 
of the Com- , Chairman of the committee. 
mittee on Recalling that unsound pyra- 
Post-War Con- miding of orders in anticipation of 
trollership price increases and scarcity of fin- 
Problems of ished articles in relation to exist- 
the Control- ing demand led to disastrous can- 
lers Institute cellations. of unfilled orders in the 














| 


in some eases (as, for example, 
in not renewing the power of the 
President to devalue the gold dol- 
lar) nor overlooking the efforts 
made by an important group of 
careful, informed, and greatly- 
concerned Congressmen to obtain 
repeal of the remaining undesir- 
able laws,’ Dr. Spahr maintains 
that the majority of Congressmen, 
as vet, “have done nothing to re- 
move from our statutes those 
laws, which, if used, could con- 
tribute greatly to or precipitate a 
severe depreciation of our cur- 
rency.” 

“Today the Federal debt,” con- 
tinues. Dr. Spahr, “is approxi- 
mately 209.3 billions of dollars, 
and it doubtless will increase for 

(Continued on page 1143) 











Dr. Walter E. Spahr 








of America. periods following July, 1920, No- 
This recom- vember, 1929 and October, 1937, 
mendation is the Committee in its report urges 


“the inclusion of substantial can- 
cellation penalties in written form 
in connection with orders placed 
by retailers on wholesalers, and 
by wholesalers on manufacturers. 
Industry itself should devise legal 
methods to be used by retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and 
(Continued on page 1145) 


part of a spe- 
cific program 
to be dis- 
cussed at the 
Institute’s 
13th Annual 
Conference, to 
be held Octo- 
ber 1 to 4 in 





Louis M. Nichols 
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“NEVER HEARD 
OF IT”’ 


We have two specialties. One is 
quoting on stuff nobody else ever 
heard of, the other is quoting un- 


heard of prices on stuff nobody 
else wants. 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 





TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





Complete Statistical Information 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











Bendix Home 
Appliances 


Dumont Laboratories 
Emerson Radio 
Majestic Radio 


Stromberg Carlson 
Bought — Sold 


J.F.Reilly&Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 








REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Haloid Corp. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 
Bought—Sold 


Hinitict lo 
FRI064 tO.= 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n, 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 





Tea 





be 
ws 





Haytian Corp. 
Merchants Distilling 
Tappan Stove 


DUNNE & CO. 


| Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 
| : 


























PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
6 1942 - 3.65 


Approximate selling price — 30 
Circular on request 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER. 


| 
| 
Established 1914 | 











Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 











74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Second quarter analysis 
available on request 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 





C. E. Unterberg & Co.) 











Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Wann & C0. 


EST, 1926 Khe 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Hardware | 
Amer. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. | 
Auto Car 
Bendix Home Appl. | 
Bird & Son* 

Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds.| 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 

Cons. Cement “A’”’* | 


Douglas Shoe Com. & Pfd.* 
Electrolux * 

Great American Industries* | 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Liberty Aircraft 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling* 
Moxie 

Nu-Ename! 

Riley Stoker* 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Title Guar. & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 

| Wickwire Spencer 


Auto Car 

Axton-Fisher “B” 
Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Consolidated Textile 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
Eastern Corporation 

Federal Machine & Welding 
Industrial Brownhoist Pfd. & Com. 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 
Mohawk Rubber 

Oxford Paper 

Pierce Butler 

Pollak Manufacturing 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Purolater* 

Remington Arms 

Talon 

Textron Pfd. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Drill “A” & “B” 
United Stove 


American Export Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Continental Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 





Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
B:rmingnam s 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Derby Gas & Electrié 
Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com, 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
oe Eng. Pub. Serv.6% &7% Pfd. 
Y. Water ghey Pfd. 

Peopies Lt. & Pw 

Puget Sound Pr. & “Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 


Du Mont Lab. “A’’* 
Emerson Radio 

General Instrument * 
pptornettone® matrele 


Magnavox 
a oy Radic a Tel.* 
Mall 


eee Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


*Circular on Request 


Chicago Tractions 


Warp & Co. 


E53 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 












Direct wires to Boston & Phila. 
‘PHO ses 
Hartford 6111 — Buffalo 6024 












| 








| 





Long Distance 238-9 


RACING 
Association Stocks and Bonds 
Bought and Sold 


INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


BANKERS BOND «& 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 








40 Wall Street, New York 





We are pleased to announce that 
MR. HUGH J. DEVLIN 


formerly with L. D. Sherman & Co. is now associated with us 
as Manager of our Wholesale and Syndicate Department 


HUGHES & TREAT 


Investment Securities 


Tel. BO 9-4613 








A Post-War Federal Tax 
Plan For High Employment 


Research Section Of The Committee For Economic De- 
velopment, On The Basis Of The Three Objectives That 
(1) The Tax System Must Impose The Least Possible 
Restriction Upon Expansion Of Production And Employ- 
ment, (2) Taxes Must Be Fair Among Persons, And (3) 
Taxes Must Be Adequate, Proposes: (1) A Graduated 
Personal Income Tax To Provide Haif Of Federal Reve- 
nues; (2) A Reduction Of Excise And Sales Taxes; (3) 
A Lightening Of Taxes Applied Directly Against Busi- 
aess Operations; (4) Removal Of Tax Inequities; And 
(5) Total Taxation Sufficient To End Borrowing And To 
Afford Surpiuses For Debt Reduction 


The Committee for Economic Development, of which Paul G. 


Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Corp., 


is Chairman, has issued 





a report of 

its Research 
Committee on 
“A Post - War 
Federal Tax 
Plan for High 
Employment.” 
This report 
was prepared 
by a research 
staff headed | 
by Harold | 
Groves, Pro- ; 
fessor of Eco- | 
nomics, Uni- 
versity of Wis- 
consin. The 
policies ex- 
pressed in the 
report, how- 
ever, repre- 
sent the views 
of the members of the Research 
Committee, for which they are 
solely responsible and none of the 
research staff has any responsi- 
bility for the views expressed 
therein. 

The report and the specific rec- 
ommendations of the Research 
Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development is here- 
with published substantially in 
full: 

The Committee’s Report 

The main domestic problem of 
the American people, when hos- 
tilities end, will be to achieve a 
high level of production and em- 
ployment. Continuing large-scale 
unemployment cannot be toler- 
ated, either among the millions of 





Harold M. Groves 


| 


_returning soldiers, 


| we had before the war. 





or among the 
more numerous millions now en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in war 
work. The post-war tax plan pro- 
posed here has been designed with 
that problem uppermost in mind. 


Taxes can be reduced, but they 
will have to be heavy by pre- 
war standards. The reason for 
this is that governmental expend- 
itures will be far greater than 
ever before in peace-time. Every 
effort, of course, should be made 
to hold down these expenditures. 
Each item should be scrutinized 
with extreme care. In spite of all 
such proper efforts at economy, 
the indications are that post-war 
Federal expenditures will be at a 
level, which, before the war, 
would have seemed to many al- 
most impossible to support by tax- 
ation. 

The main items can be foreseen. 
Interest on the Federal debt alone 
will probably call for as much 
money as total annual Federal tax 
collections during the. Ammediate 
pre-war period. At least. for,,a 
number of years, we must co On 
an army, navy and air force many 
times larger and more costly than 
We must 
provide benefits to many millions 
of World War II veterans, in ad- 
dition to those still being given 
to veterans of previous wars. We 
must be prepared to meet new 
international obligations. There 
will probably be added costs from 
a rounding out of the social secur- 





HODSON & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


| 165 Broadway, New York 











| BOSTON, MASS. 








An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


| 

| 

Class A | 

$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 


Market 12 - 12% 


| 

| | 
Circular sent uzon request 
| | 
| 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE — 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


| Tel. HUB 1990 


DALLAS 











‘Clete BS 69 








Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 


L. F. Rothschild & Go. 
Adds Michael Schneider 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other Exchanges, an- 
nounce that Michael Schneider 
has become associated with them 
in their institutional department. 
For the past fifteen years Mr. 
Schneider has been with Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 














ity program. Finally, the normal 
peace-time functions of the Fed- 


to cost less than before the war. 

Although any estimate made at 
this stage must be uncertain, it is 
difficult to figure that after the 
war total Federal expenditures 
will be less than somewhere be- 
tween $16,000,000,000 and $18,000,- 
000,000 a year, not including so- 
cial security payments and 
tirement of debt 

The lower figure is about 214 
times—the higher almost 3 times 


any single year before the war. 
Such grand totals, stated in bil- 
lions, mean little to most of us. 


the war the average cost of sup- 
porting the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, if spread evenly 


family of four. 
When the peace-time cost of 


necessary to overhaul our tax 
system, with one purpose espe- 
cially in mind: to lessen, as much 
as possible, the depressing effect 
(Continued on page 1150) 





eral Government are not likely | 


re- 


-——the highest revenue raised in’ 


When they are connected up with | 
the pay-envelope, however, their | 
meaning becomes comprehensible | 
and sharp. They mean that after | 


over the entire population, would | 
be more than $500 a year for a) 


government rises to such magni- | 
tudes, it becomes more than ever | 


PHILADELPHIA 





We Maintain Trading Markets in: 


Central Illinois Electric & Gas 
Central Vermont Public Service | 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Southwestern Public Service 


United Light & Rwy. Com. W. I. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS — 


Members New York, Philadelphia and | 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 

Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 








We have a continuing interest in: | 


Southern Advance Bag | 
& Paper Co. | 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. | 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt | 7- -1202 








Penn. & N. Y. Canal & R.R. 
| 4s, 4%s & 5s 


| Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Ann. 442s & 6s 


Harris Seybolt Potter 


Common 


John Irving Shoe 


| 
| | Common & Preferred 
| 


Alan Wood Steel 


Preferred 


_Penington, Colket & Co. 


|123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

im | Phila. Phone New York Phone | 
| Pennypacker 7700 Hanover 2-0310 | 
| Teletype PH 180 j 











SAN FRANCISCO 








CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


H.R. BAKER & CO. 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los 7. oe 
S. F. 196 . A. 42 

















ST. LOUIS 





StTrix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 


$09 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















Speculative Possibilities 
Preferred stocks of Boston & 
| Maine Railroad offer good specu- 
lative possibilities, according to 
'an analysis of this special situa- 
_tion prepared by Price, McNeal & 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this interesting 
‘release may be had from the firm 
| upon request. 


a 
Wien In New Quarters 
M. S. Wien & Co., members of 

the New York Security Dealers 
Association, announce the remov- 
al of their offices to larger quar- 
ters at 40 Exchange Place, New 
York City. The telephone number 
remains the same. 
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American 
Bantam Car 


Common and Preferred 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telenhone: Teletype 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 


Oliver 
Farm 
Equipment 


New Common 








Preferred Stocks of When as and if issued 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


offer 
Good Speculative Possibilities 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF THIS 
SPECIAL SITUATION UPON REQUEST 


SHEPARD, SCOTT & CO. 


44 Wall Street, New York 


Inquiries Invited— Markets Quoted 


PRICE, McNEAL & CO. 


Telephone: 
. ropa 1921 BOwling Green 9-0040 
nves ; | 
ivestment Securities Teletype: NY 1-1862 








165 Broadway New York 6 
COrtlandt 7-7869 














Free Representative Government 


By Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER* 
Governor of Ohio ‘ 


Republican Vice-Presidential Candidate Accuses New 
Deal Of Destroying Representative Government And) 
Concentrating All Power In The Federal Executive. Pro- 
poses A Four Point Program Comprising (1) Elimina-. 
tion Of Needless Bureaucracy; (2) Restoration Of Re- 
sponsible Cabinet Government, With Liquidation Of All 
Agencies, Boards, Bureaus And Commissions Not Per-| 
forming Essential Governmental Functions; (3) Ending 
Of The Reckless Trend Toward Centralization Of Federal 
Power; And (4) 
Opportunity For The Individual. 


Truly, this is a year of vital decision. 
but they all add up to the one transcendent is 
government. 
Shall our 
American con- 
stitutional sys- 
tem be re- 
stored? Or 
shall Congress 
and the courts 
be permanent- 
ly relegated to 
minor roles? 
Shall Govern- 
ment be kept 
close to the 
hearts and 
hands of the 





There are many issues, 
sue of representative 


Oo————-— on 


our constitutional rights and tradi- | 
| tional freedom and that America | 
| possesses a reservoir of fresh lead- | 
|ership to which it can safely turn, 
|even in the heat of conflict, and 
| upon which it must rely to keep us | 
ia virile nation. 

| The most liberal government 
the world has ever known is that 
in which the individual citizen is! 
the source of all power. The Amer- 
ican Republic was intended to 








American be that kind of system. It was)! 
people? Or- called “Government by the con- 
shall local isent of the governed.” 

authority be | The most reactionary system of 


government is that in which the 


irevocably 
individual lives and moves and 


John W. Bricker 
usurped by a 


George R.Cooley« Co. 
| 
| 


_Currying Favor “Both With The Isolationists And 


The Creation Of An Atmosphere Of! 


government can wage war and re- | 
main free; that to defeat tyranny | 
in the world we need not sacrifice | from a 





WE ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. MICHAEL SCHNEIDER 


HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH US IN OUR 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT } 


L. F. Rothschild & Co. | 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5 











TRADING MARKETS WE BUY 
Federal Water & Gas BONDS 
Buffalo, Niagara & East. | WiTH 
$1.60 Preferred | Coupons Missing 
: | 








GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.|| | 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 |] | 





INC, 
52 William St., New York 5 
WHitehall 4-3990 

















Hillman Says Dewey Has Been 


“Contradictory” and ‘““Vague”’ 


In An Address Before The New York State CIO Conven- 
tion Labor Leader Accuses Republican Candidate As 
With 
The Internationalists In His Party.” 


Sidney Hillman, Chairman of the CIO’Political Action Commit- 
tee and of the National Citizens Political Action Committee, atiacked 
Thomas E. Dewey’s position on national and international affairs | 
and assailed his record as Governor of New York State. Mr. Hillman | 
launched his attack on the ‘Republican Presidential nominéé at the | 
New York State CIO conventjon being held in Convention Hall, | 
Saratoga cs 








Springs, N. Y.., the fact that Republicans are in a| 
on Sept. 10. clear majority in both houses, of 
Charging the State Legislature. 
that Governor Mr. Hillman cnarged Mr. Dewey 
Dewey ob- with failing to credit the admin- 
'tained his istration of former Governor 


Herbert H. Lehman, Democrat, 
with a surplus of $80,000,000 in- 


Presidential 
nomination 


con- herited from the Lehman admin- | 

| vention dom- istration. _: 
inated by Among Dew XS alleged fail- 
Herbert Hoo- ures as Governor, Mr. Hillman 
ver and the denounced the failure to’ pay ade- 
Republican quate salaries to State civil ser- 
“Old Guard,” vice employees, inadequate hos- 


the CIO polit- pital service and poor pay for 





ical chairman teachers. 
declared The CIO political chieftain 
“there is no charged Dewey with “milking” 


the cities and municipalities of 
revenue, thus forcing the munic- 
ipalities, such as the City of New 


record that 
Thomas E. 
Dewey ever 


Sidney Hillman 


expressed himself 


al International Utilities | 


||| Steep Rock Iron Mines, Lid. 


i Canadian Bank of Commerce 






CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


J 








| Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 

Brown Company 
Electrolux 

F Fanny Farmer Candy 





| Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. | 
| Noranda Mines 


Sun Life Assurance Co. 


Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 


Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank 
| Provincial Bank of Canada 


Royal Bark of Canada 


| 


HART SMITH & CO. 


Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal Toronto 


























/ concerning the depression through 


which this country went from 
1929 to 1933, the exciting days of 
the first New Deal, nor the om- 
inous rise of fascism in Europe. 
His interest in the affairs of the 


York, to maintain consumer taxes. 
He also assailed Mr. Dewey’s 
fagym policy which resulted in at- 
tacks on price control and ration- 
ing, with. no assistance or protec- 
tion for the small farmer or the 


highly centralized national gov- 
ernment? Shall America again 
become a land of freedom and op- 
portunity for the individual? Or 
will it continue to be a land in 
which the individual is becoming 
more and more a pawn of bureauc- 


has his being only by sufferance 
‘of the government. From its in- 
iception, the New Deai has been 
moving in that direction. 
|lieves that you the people, are not 
/competent to determine your own 
|}needs and that you are unable to 


It be-| 





| 


nation and of the world seem to| farm workers. 


have awakened _ simultaneously| {. Mr. Hillman also sharply at- 
with his ambition to become tacked Gov. Dewey’s record on 
President.” health insurance and medical 


care, racial and religious discrim- 
ination, the soldiers’ vote and 
other issues. 


Mr. Hillman asserted that the 
New York Governor, like “the 
late Warren G. Harding,” curried 


racy’? In short the issue of 1944 is| govern yourselves. It reasons, 
—shall the United States continue therefore, that the Government 
to be a republic? ‘must order every act of your per- 
This is the issue we in America | sonal lives, every day, from morn- 
must decide in this election We/ing until night and from the cra- 
remember that our system of rep- | dle to the grave. 
resentative government was born} To understand how the New! 
and nurtured in critical years,| Deal really proposes to change | 
when men had only an ideal of! this nation, it is sufficient to read | 
government that was yet to be|from its prophets. One of them, 
proved in the turmoil of human} Rexford Guy Tugwell, a year be- 
experience. Because those who/| fore the New Deal came to power, 
founded this nation had the cour- | made these startling statements: 
age to try out government by the); “we have a century and more) 
people, on these shores and midst | of development to undo.. .” 
the storms of the 18th century,| Think of that—a design to undo 
each generation that followed has | the greatest century of develop- 
courageously sought to keep it! ment of any nation in the history 
alive. It is for us, this year, to| of the world. It was further said: | 
prove again that representative |«The first series of changes will 
|have to do with statutes, with con- 
stitutions. and with government 
.. . it will require the laying of 
(Continued on page 1144) 














*An address by Governor Bricker 
before the Indiana Republican 
Editorial Association, Sept. 9, 1944. 








favor both with the isolationists 
and with the internationalists in 


his party. ti 
Mr. Dewey, the CIO politica! 
chairman declared, has _ flatly 


contradicted himself on numerous 
occasions on such questions as 
Lend-Lease, Soviet Russia, par- 
ticipation in international affairs 
and many domestic issues. 

As Governor of New York, Mr. 
Dewey Has even earned the re- 
sentment*of the Republican State 
Legislature ‘by his frequent ve- 
toes, his constant introduction of 
“must” legislation and “his arbi- 
trary action in calling for an ad- 
journment of a war-time legis- 
lature before many important 
matters could be disposed of. The 
open revolt against Governor 
Dewey’s. dictatorial procedure 








was revorted in the public press.” | 
Mr. Hillman pointed out, despite the firm upon request. 








Now Herrick, Waddell Co. 


Effective September Ist, the 
firm name of Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., was changed to Herrick, 
Waddell & Co., Inc. There has 
been no change in personnel, of- 
ficers or of ownership. The firm’s 
principal office is at 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


Attractive Air Stock 
Liberty Aircraft Products offers 
interesting possibilities according 
to a memorandum issued by 
Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated, 











American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 
6s, 1946 

East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 

Eastern Minnesota Power 
5'%s, 1951 

National Public Service 
5s, 1978 : 


Tyler Building (N. Y.) 


6s, 1953 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


[© wi nane Fa * | 








63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges 
Open to 5:30 P. M. (2.w.t.) 


Quotations and executions for brokers, 
dealers and institutions on Pacific 
Coast securities, including those 
which also have eastern markets. 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


San Francisco Stock Exchange 
and other security and commodity exchanges 


14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 


New York pd San Francisco 
Los Angeles °~ Honolulu 








American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 











Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Hugh J. Devlin Now 
With Hughes & Treat 


Hugh J. Devlin has become as- 
sociated with Hughes & Treat, 40 
Wall Street, New York City, as 
Manager of their wholesale and 











150 Broadway, New York City, syndicate department which spe- 
discussing current developments| cializes in the distribution of in- 


in the situation. Copies of this 


dustrial and public utility issues. 
Mr. Devlin was formerly man 


memorandum may be had from) of the wholesale department for 


L. D. Sherman & Co. 
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4 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
’ Bell Teletype NY I-953 
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Members New York Secu 








| SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


1929 


rity Dealers Association 


HAnover 2-2100 

































We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 


AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 





Cc. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Company — Indications Poi 


Of 7% For Fiscal Year 


The London Terrace Apartme 


in reporting to them on the very su 











WOrth 2-0510 
































TITLE CO. 


CERTIFICATES & 
MORTGAGES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BENJAMIN, HILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0964 











Active Markets in 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES — 


VALIQUET & CO. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
Central 4402 








CG-81 


il ga | 


_— SPECIALISTS IN— 
CHICAGO and MIDWEST 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Accurate Quotations in All Issues 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 
11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660. 


























_Tenth Avenue covering the entire, 
block front of 198 feet 6 inches | 
with a depth of 125 feet on both) 
23rd and 24th Streets and on the! 
land fronting on the west side of | 
Ninth Avenue covering the entire! 
block front of 192 feet 6 inches| 
with a depth of 125 feet on both) 
23rd and 24th Streets together | 
with the four 18-story apartment | 
buildings erected on the four cor- | 
ner plots. These buildings pro- 
vide a total of 1,510 rooms, divided | 
into 700 apartments, about 620) 
of the apartments being one and | 
two-room units, the balance being | 
three and four rooms. 
The Tenth Avenue buildings. 
contain a swimming pool and a 
| roof garden designed as a “Marine } 
Deck.” The street floor contains | 
banking quarters and stores. The 
| Ninth Avenue buildings provide | 
| for restaurant and store space on| 
| the street level. | 
The bonds call for 3% fixed in- | 
| terest per annum, plus cumulative 
| interest at the rate of 1% per an- 
'num. Earnings for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1944, were suffi- 
cient to pay the 3% fixed interest, 
1% cumulative interest and 1% on 
account of prior year accumula- 
tions and to carry over a small 
amount of undistributed earnings 
into the current fiscal year pe- 
riod. After these payments unpaid 
accumulations amounted to 3%. 





The bonds outstanding are secured by a first mortgag 
land fronting on the east side of¢ 


Real Estate Securities 


| By JOHN WEST 
London Terrace, Inc., Earnings Improve As Predicted By 


nt To Interest Distributions 


nts, considered New York’s finest 


small unit apartment buildings, shows a substantial increase in oper- 
ating profits for the first three months of the current fiscal year as 
was forecast in the corporation’s letter of May 20, 1944, to bondholders 


ccessful year ended March 31, 1944. 
e on the 








It seems quite possible that in- 
terest distributions in the current 
fiscal year may total 7% and clear 
all accumulations, paving the way 
for the use of future earnings 
above a total of 4% interest as a 
sinking fund for retirement of 
bonds. With the continuation of 
earnings equal to 7% on the out- 
standing bonds about $161,000 
would be available for sinking 
fund. 

The above prediction is based 
upon a comparison of three 
months earnings for the current 
fiscal year with the corresponding 
period last year as shown by the 


following: 
3 Mos. End. June 30 








1944 1943 
Net before fixed int._$102,088.80 $80,960.97 
3°’, tixed interest 40,293.75 40,293.75 
Balance $61,795.05 $40,667.22 
1‘ income interest 31,431.24 13,431.24 
Bal. after 4“) int.. $48,363.81 $27,235.98 


The comparison of the earnings 


| statement for the above periods 


also discloses another interesting 
fact. After depreciation charges 
the corporation shows a net profit 
of about $13,000 as compared to a 
loss of about $9,000 for 1943. 

We believe that the large inter- 
est payment for the current year, 
plus sizable sinking fund opera- 
tions in the coming fiscal years 
make the bonds attractive at cur- 
rent levels. 








If you contemplate making 
| please send in particulars to 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | | 
BOSTON, MASS.—Harold 'J.' 
Morgan has been added to the} 
staff of Bishop-Wells Company, 
161 Devonshire Street. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Joseph _ T. 
Boris is with Trusteed Funds, Inc., 
89 Broad Street. 








NY Security Dealers Ass’n 


Elects Herzog Member 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the New York Se- 
curity Dealers Association, held 
on August 31, 1944, Robert I. Her- 
zog, Herzog & Co., New York City, 
was elected to membership in the 
Association. 


$a -_. 
Mallory Interesting 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 





to an analysis prepared by Steiner. 


Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BOSTON, MASS — Walter L. 
Hawkes has become affiliated with 
Frederick M. Swan & Co., 75 Fed- 
eral Street. Mr. Hawkes in the 
past was with R. L. Bohlman 
& Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


additions to your personnel 
the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


with B. W. Pizzini & Co., and 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Sees Switch From 
Industrial Into Bank 


Stocks Advantageous 


King & King, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, have is- 
sued an interesting recommenda- 
tion for “Post War Plans” in 
which they recommend the sale 
of industrial stocks and the pur- 
chase of New York City Bank 
Stocks. Copies of their release, 
giving the reasons for their opin- 
ion may be had from King & King 
upon -request. 

—<— ee _— 





BOSTON, MASS.—Thomas 
Brooks has become connected with 
White, Weld & Co., 111 Devon- 
‘shire Street. Mr. Brooks was pre- 
viously with A. C. Allyn & Co., 





| Moseley & Co. 





| (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—wWinthrop 


York Stock Exchange. Copies of E. Cunningham has become asso- 


this analysis may be had from 
Steiner, 
quest. 





,ciated with Paine, Webber, Jack- 


Mr. Cunningham was formerly 


P. | 


Hare’s Ltd., Farr & Co., and F. S. | 


Bright Possibilities 


| Giant Portland Cement is a 
| low-priced stock in an industry 
| with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
'& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
|Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
| cular may be had from Lerner & 
| Co. upon request and also a cir- 
| cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 


use & Co. upon re-'son & Curtis, 43 Pearl Street.| standing cement stock with a div- 


idend arrearage. 





‘which 





T. G. MacGowan 


Calls For 


New Calibre Of Marketing 


Manager Of Marketing Research, The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Emphasizes The Need For Developing 
Markets To Maintain High Peacetime Production 


The need for a calibre of marketing beyond anything which has 


hitherto been seen in this country, 
level of con- 
sumption nec- 
essary to real- 
ize substan- 
tially full em- 
ployment, is 
the theme of 
a study of 
post-war mar- 
keting prob- 
lems, issued 
by the Bank- 
ers Trust Co. 
Written by T. 
G. MacGowan, 
manager of 
marketing re- 
search for the 
Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., 
the study em- 
phasises that 
a prime need in industrial post- ; 
war planning is to develop mar- | 
kets—in other words, to sell more 
goods, and that the next most im- 
portant need is to do so at lower 
distributive costs, so as to reduce 
prices and widen markets still 
further. Continuing, the study, 
published in a 16-page booklet, 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The post-war period may be 
divided roughly into three phases: 
(1) the reconversion phase; (2) 
the boom phase, based in part on 
catching up with pent-up demand, 
and (3) the period in which we 
attempt to shift from a catching- 
up economy to a self-sustaining 
economy. It is in this last stage 
that American industry will stand 
or fall largely on the success with 
it has developed its dis- 
in the first 





| 
! 


" 





T. G. MacGowan 


tributive efficiency 
two periods. 

“In planning post-war market- 
ing, it is essential to analyze the 
changes in marketing conditions 
which seem likely to prevail after 
the war. These may be broken 
down under two headings—people, 
and trade conditions. All of us 
know the growth of war industry 
has affected the distribution of 
people and their buying power. 
A study by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, based on ration books, shows 
a marked trend of buying power 
during the war toward medium- 
large cities. It seems likely that 
the boom areas will hold a fairly 
large proportion of the increase. 
The Pacific Coast will probably 
retain a good proportion of its 
new workers. Next to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the South Atlantic 
States have fared best. The war 
will have the effect of perma- 
nently hastening the industrializa- 
tion of States along the Southern 
seaboard. 

“There has been a great in- 
crease in family income. In 1935 
and 1936, average gross income 
per family was $1,502; in 1942 it 
was $3,370, an increase of more 
than 100%; by 1943 it was $4,071. 
This increase has operated greatly 
to the benefit of the lower income 
groups. After the war there may 
be a partial restoration of the old 
pattern of income distribution, but 
economic history points toward 
continuation of the trend toward 
higher income in the lower levels. 


“The emphasis will be on what 
may be called the semi-luxury 
lines, with some expansion in the 
luxury lines, as would be expected 
in a period of rising living stand- 
ards. Vitamins and medical prep- 
arations will boom, as will cos- 
metics, toilet articles, home dec- 
orative items and wearing apparel 
of the high-medium grades. The 
servics of medical men and nurses 
will be in great demand. Beau- 
ticians’ services will be at a pre- 
mium. Recreational facilities of 
all kinds will prosper, including 


¢ 





hotels and the means of travel. 


as essential in achieving the high 





“In the types of goods and serv- 
ices which have been short in 
supply, the factor of accumulated 
demand will be added to the effect 
of a rising economic level and a 
rising living standard. These in- 
fluences will operate together in 
the earlier-post-war period. The 
combined effect of various eco- 
nomic influences will be a further 
rise in prices, which are already 
materially above pre-war levels. 
In any case, if prices rise, wages 
will tend to rise with them. The 
fact will remain that, in general, 
the post-war consumer will get 
more goods for his money. 

“What about the number of re- 
tail outlets? Here the question of 
dealer mortality is significant. All 
in all, dealer mortality has been 
fairly light. Influences were ra- 
tioning, shortage of goods, loss of 
personnel and transfer of propri- 
etors to armed services and war 
industries. The net drop was the 
product of a declining rate of re- 
tail openings and increased rate 
of closings. After the war the 
average size of a retailer will rise 
still further, for the basic eco- 
nomic reason that, under condi- 
tions favoring a sharp reduction 
of distributive costs, retailing 
houses will for reasons of economy 
jean toward larger and more eco- 
nomically justifiable units. 

“Channels of distribution will 
change somewhat after the war, 
but it is important not to exag- 
gerate this tendency. Generally, 
changes in lines handled by re- 
tailers will be moderate and not 
revolutionary. Some manufac- 
turers, seeking to enter new fields 
of manufacture, may attempt use 
of new channels. Mortality among 
such manufacturers will be heavy. 
There will unquestionably be vig- 
orous competition for new retail 
outlets after the war, as the num- 
ber of retailers rises and goods 
come back on the market, and as 
new productive factors appear. 

“The reconversion period will 
be no longer than the engineering - 
difficulties dictate. Transitional 
unemployment will not be too 
serious a factor, because of the 
tremendous and _ unprecedented 
accumulations of savings. The 
government will take steps, prob- 
ably ina rather effective manner, 
to speed the sale of war plants, 
and the termination of war con- 
tracts. The armed forces will 
probably be demobilized in some 
sensible manner, with provision 


|for dismissal compensation and aid 


in finding employment and being 
trained for it. 

“To convert to peace, business 
in general will be fairly well pre- 
pared with the needed financial 
sinews. This adds up to a rela- 
tively short reconversion period, 
followed by a strong post-war 
market during the period in which 
accumulated demands are being 
met. 

“There is every reason to regard 
the product as the starting point 
in any study of post-war market- 
ing for the individual manufac- 
turing company. There is great 
need for new products and better 
ones. There is also need to survey 
old products from the standpoint 
of production cost, price, packag- 
ing and buyer acceptance. 

“Distribution study is hard. It 
is not the easy way to market 
goods. It calls for skilled men 
and close attention from _ sales 
management. But it is the sound 
way—and the only way that will 
work after the war. Planning for 


post-war markets is not much dif- | 
ferent than planning for markets - 
before the war. 
only more so.” 


It is the saame— 
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Small Investors Beware 


Roger W. Babson Makes Some Recommendations 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—We hear a lot of ballyhoo today by 
brokers, investment advisors and others about the great opportunities 


in the stock market. These tell u 


new uses for plastics and alloys and the other new products “which | 


are going to revolutionize our wa 


s about the big railroad profits, the 


y of living.” Electronic, television 


and other stocks are being ballyhooed to an unreasonable degree. 


Looking Into 
The Future 
If Germany 

cracks some 
time between 
Nov. 7, 1944 
and March 7, 
1945, it is fair 
to assume that 
we will go on 
a full peace 
basis in 1946 
After a short 
period of re- 
adjustment 
(which will be 
shorter as the 
time required 
‘to whip Japan 
is longer) we 
should enjoy 
a few years of 
good business. The pent-up de- 
mand for goods, the great surplus 
of money and other considerations 
may even lead to a sharp and 
short boom. There certainly will 
be great activity in the building 
of small homes. 

Sooner or later, however, the 
entire world, including our coun- 
try, must pay for what has hap- 
pened since 1939. I should not be 
surprised any time around 1959 
to see business go into a tailspin 
with considerable unemployment. 
Hence, it is much more important 
for investors to base their pur- 
chases on fundamentals than on 
the hopes of new inventions, new 
— and other possible boom- 
ets. 





* Roger W. Babson 


Brokers Always Optimistic 

Investment dealers make their 
money by selling or exchanging 
securities. To get people to buy 


with cash, or to sell securities now | 


held and reinvest in other securi- 
ties, requires bullish talk of some 
kind. Strange to say, investment 
advertisements headed “Avoid 
Losses” pull very few inquiries; 
while advertisements headed “In- 
crease Profits” get big returns. 
Hence, both investment dealers 
and brokers feel that they must 
always be optimistic on something. 
Just now they are ballyhooling 
the rails, plastics, electronics, tele- 
vision, etc. 

To a certain extent, the above 
also applies to some professional 
investment advisors. Too many 
such talk much about the “oppor- 
tunities ahead” without giving suf- 
ficient consideration to the danger 
signals. They do not remind 
you of the $300,000,000,000 . of 
Government debt for fear of the 
FBI or FRB or some other Gov- 
ernmental bureau. They dare not 
give out bearish talk on the rails, 
etc., because they—like the bro- 
kers—lose subscribers’ thereby. 
Hence they also fall into the com- 
mon trap of talking of the pos- 
sibilities of big profits. 


People on the March 


It is a great mistake to compare 
conditions today with those of the 
days of World War I. Under the 
conditions of 25 years ago the 

(Continued on page 1160) 
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‘Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


‘Says 


Last week’s break didn’t 
change long term market pic- 
ture. Individual stocks still 
point up, though another in- 
termediate decline may occur 
soon. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Last week’s column was 
hardly in print when the mar- 
ket took a nose dive. In two 
succeeding days stocks not 
only lost all their previous 
gains but in some cases re- 
placed them with losses. Yet, 
despite the sharp drive, prac- 
tically all the issues recom- 
mended here held up. True, 
they also went off with the 
averages but their decline was 
slow and at the worst, a 
grudging affair. 








It is such markets that 
make trading for the in-and- 
out professional a field day. 
Of course, timing must be 
almost split-second in char- 
acter. But because of this it 
is practically impossible for 
the column to be letter per- 
fect. Frankly, had I seen last 
Thursday’s and Friday’s re- 
action coming I would have 
been tempted to advise read- 
ers to step aside and then use 
'the cash to re-enter again. 
But by the time such advice 
appeared it would have 
proved useless; stocks were 
already down. 


| 


te 


Of course the question of 
bear or bull market is in- 
evitable every time a sharp 
movement in either direction 
occurs. This is no exception. 
Last week the number of 
people bearish on the market 
was legion. As this is writ- 
ten their number has grown 
considerably. The reasons for 
this pessimism are as diverse 
as the people uttering them. 
But whatever the reasons, 
last week’s decline added to 


them immeasurably. The 
major reason, according to 
most, is the war and the pos- 





(Continued on page 1153) 











| Inquiries Invited 


Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


New When, as and if Issued Securities 


Income Convertible Mortgage 4's, 2014 
5% Participating Preferred $100 Par 
Common, No Par 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 Rell Teletype—NY 1-310 | 




















Railroad Securities | 


It is indicated that fairly complete agreement has been. reached 
between Baltimore & Ohio and representatives of some of the larger 
bond holders on the long expected plan of readjustment. The com- | 
plete provisions of the proposal may be made public officially when | 
directors hold their regular monthly meeting next week. In essence 
the plan is designed to meet the problem presented by very sub- | 
stantial principal maturities be-¢ 
tween now and 1951, and to ex-, general mortgage bonds, it is in- 
tend the voluntary agreement un-_| dicated, will have their fixed por- 
der which a portion of interest is| tion of interest doubled. .The 5s 
on a contingent basis. would be 2% fixed and 3% con- 

The present agreement expires | tingent and the 6s would be 2.4% 
in 1946, and despite the substantial |and 3.6% contingent. There will 
progress the company has already | also be a liberal sinking fund es- 
made in reducing its funded debt | tablished, at least a large part of 
it is considered inadvisable that which will presumably be ear- 
the full burden of charges should | marked specifically for retirement 
revert to a fixed basis. This is|of the extended senior mortgage 
particularly true now that the, bonds. 
railroads as a whole face the un-| Once the problem of large 
certainty of traffic levels in the| maturities bunched in nearby 
reconversion period to follow the! years is out of the way it is gen- 
war. Considering the preliminary erally expected that the senior 
work that has gone into formulat- | mortgages will reflect more fully 
ing a plan, and the fact that the marketwise their true investment 
maturities present a problem that | worth. On such a setup as out- 
can not be solved by means other | lined above, with fixed charges 
than extension, it appears a fore-| below $19,000,000, most rail stu- | 
gone conclusion that the plan will | dents consider that the well situ- | 
be consummated successfully. Pre- | ated liens should rank at least as | 
sumably it will be consummated |high as the new first mortgage 
under the McLaughlin Act which | bonds of roads emerging from 
expires late next year. |judicial reorganization or such 

It is unofficially reported that) ponds as Northern Pacifie prior 


the RFC loan, now amounting to) ,, F pda, 2 
roundly $85,000,000, will be ex-| lien 4s and Southern Pacific first 
It is notable 


tended to the full statutory limit,| refunding 4s, 1955, 
Jan. 15, 1955. Equipments will not | that contemplated fixed charges 








| 


bank loan maturin Ma 15, | ‘ . F 
1945) aed in pgp | been covered ee: full in eve 
with the August 1 maturity of Of the depression decade. 
the 4% secured notes. There are; On the basis of a voluntary re- 
also two small mortgage maturi- | adjustment plan most rail students 
ties (aggregating only about $200,- | 21.4 consider the junior refunding 


000) in 1950 and 1959 which it) 
would hardly be worth while to|29d general mortgage bonds as 


ry year 


sibility of an immediate end. 


extend. 

Except for these obligations it 
is believed that all direct maturi- 
ties falling due prior to 1999 will 
be extended. Present information 
points to a 1970 maturity on the 
first 4s and 5s, 1948, 1975 maturi- 
ties for the Southwestern Division 
5s, 1950 and the Pittsburgh, Lake 
Erie & West Virginia 4s, 1951, and 
a 1980 maturity for the Toledo- 
Cincinnati Division 4s, 1959. The 
convertible 41s, 
cured obligation) will probably be 


remote maturity of the refunding 
and general mortgage. 

In addition to the maturity ex- 
tensions it is believed that the 
contingent interest agreement will 
be extended, with some modifica- 
tions. The unassumed Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh 4's, 1957 
are expected to revert to a full 
fixed interest basis, compared 
with the present agreement of 3% 
fixed and 142% contingent. The 
Baltimore & Ohio refunding and 


1960 (an unse-'| 


extended beyond 2000, the most! 


having particularly wide appre- 
ciation possibilities. The 5% series 
have recently sold below 50 de- | 





‘spite the fact that 2% fixed in- 
‘terest is anticipated, and this fixed | 
‘interest would have been covered 
‘at the nadir of the road’s depres- 
‘sion fortunes. The additional 3% 
\interest will be classified as “se- 
cured contingent interest” ranking 
ahead of “unsecured contingent 
interest”, including interest on the 
substantial issue of 4142s, 1960. The 
total of fixed interest and secured 
| contingent interest would amount 
'to only about $22,500,000. Such 


charges would have been covered 
‘in every year of the depression 
“except 1938 when $19,060,000 was 
reported available for charges. | 
This is a better record than for | 
| practically any of the new income | 


| bonds of reorganization roads. 
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l. h. rothchild & co. 
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We are now trading as brokers and dealers in the new ‘‘when 
issued’’ securities of the new SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


SEABOARD 70 year income 412s 
SEABOARD Non-Cumulative Pfd. 
SEABOARD common 


required by us on all transactions. 
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name is given and 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


Conv. 4's, 1960 
Pollak Manufacturing 
Raymond Ce. 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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McKee and McNamara 
Join Doremus & Co. 


William H. Long, Jr., President 
of Doremus & Company, 120 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces that Robert R. McKee has 
rejoined the financial advertising 
department of that agency as an 
account executive in the New 
York office. Since leaving Dore- 
mus early in 1943, Mr. McKee had 
been assistant to the Sales Man- 
ager of Blyth & Co., Inc. He was 
formerly with E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc., Irving Trust Company 
and Pease & Elliman, Inc. 

Also associated with the agency 
in the New York News Depart- 
ment is Daniel F. McNamara. A... 
graduate of Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce or the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he has 
been on th ghaff of the Wall 


Street Journal for the past six 
years, specializing in _ railroad 
news. Prior to that, he was con- 
nected with the New York News 
Bureau for 12 years as a financial 
and industrial reporter. 





Vicksburg, 
Shreveport 
& Pac. Ry. 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


6% & 7% Preferreds 
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ADVERTISING 
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Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 
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Albert Frank - Guenther Law ing of Every Description. 
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Public Utility Securities 


Electric Power & Light 


Recent approval of the long-pending United Gas Corp. plan by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission appears to pave the way 
‘for a recapitalization plan for Electric Power & Light, the parent 
company. A dissolution order was issued against EL over two years 
ago and was upheld by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in March 
this year, but an appeal has been taken to the Supreme Court. On 
July 12th, the SEC released a® 
memorandum which it had filed | (12 months ended March 31) gross 
with the Supreme Court indicat- | income of the company amounted 
ing that it did not oppose the ap-| to $11,341,301. Assuming that the 
peals made by American Power &| new bonds carry a 3% coupon, 





Light and Electric Power & Light 


(whose cases have followéd ‘a4 par- | 


allel course through the Courts). 
There is no indication yet as to 
how soon the Supreme Court will 
hear the case. 

Electric Power & Light in 1941 
had filed an integration plan with 
the SEC whereby it would retain 
in its integrated system the prop- 
erties of Louisiana P. & L., Mis- 
sissippi P. & L., Arkansas P. & L. 
New Orleans Public Service and 
United Gas Corp. While the Com- 
mission has never held a hearing 
on this plan, the company remains 
hopeful that the SEC may consent 
to consider it, perhaps in an 
amended or modified form (even 
if the Supreme Court decision is 
adverse). 

The Commission has, however, 
indicated its preference for effect- 
ing reorganization of both the 
Electric P. & L. and American 
P. & L. through “A company 
specially formed for this purpose, 
with appropriate domicile and a 
charter and by-laws free from the 
complexities found in those of 
American and Electric.” 

Meanwhile Electric Power & 
Light has been actively at work 
with a program of rehabilitating 
its subsidiaries. The huge United 


Gas refunding plan can now pro-'| 


ceed. Refundings have already 
been effected for Utah Power & 
Light, Dallas Railway & Terminal, 
Louisiana Power & Light, New 
Orleans Public Service, and Mis- 
Sissippi Power & Light,. while 
similar plans are in progress for 
Arkansas Powern,;& Light and 
Dallas Power & Light. 

Consummation jaf the United 
Gas Plan will mean that that 
company will have outstanding 
$100,000,000 bonds and 10,653,302 
shares of common stock, of which 
EL will hold about 95%. The SEC 
has filed an application for ap- 
proval and enforcement of the 
plan with the U. S. District Court 
in Wilmington, which is expected 
to give a prompt decision. It is 
hoped that, provided there are no 
appeals to higher courts, all trans- 
actions involved in the plan may 
be completed within a few weeks 
after the decision. 


Based on the latest published 
earnings figures of United Gas 





| the 








parent company’s fixed 
charges will be reduced by some 
$700,000, though most of this gain 
may be absorbed by Federal taxes. 
Assuming that only about 15% is 
saved (outside of non-recurring 
amounts) net income might be 
about $7,750,000, of which Elec- 
tric Power & Light would have 
an equity interest of about 95% 
or $7,362,000. This compares with 
present equity earnings equal to 
the balance earned on the second 
preferred stock (all owned by EL) 
of about $2,160,000. Thus (with- 
out further tax adjustment) EL’s 
earnings would be increased from 
$7.64 a share to around $14.44 a 
share. 

But the preferred stock does 
not have a clear equity interest in 
all these earnings. In any recap- 
italization plan, it will be neces- 
sary to complete the retirement of 
the bonds (about $29,200,000). 
The company holds some cash, 
but sale of the two Dallas com- 


panies may prove necessary (the 
equity in Utah Power & Light 
earnings is so small that sale of 
that property would not be much 
of a factor). Next it would be 
necessary to take: care of the sec- 
ond preferred with its substan- 
tial arrears. However, that issue 
is very small—roughly one-tenth 
the size of the first preferred—so 
that the two senior stocks might 
well be entitled to at least 80% 
of a new common issue, it is esti- 
mated. On this basis, the earn- 
ings for the first preferred might 
work out around $11.50 a sharé, 
less any amount lost due to, sale 
of southern units. 

While any appraisal such as the 
above must necessarily remairj 
sketchy until further figures are 
available and the attitude of the 
SEC is clarified, it indicates the 
substantial gains accruing to the 
first preferred stock as a result 
of the United Gas decision—which 
have, however, been discounted in 
substantial degree by the market 
rise over the past two years. 
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Axton Fisher Tobacco Company 
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GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 
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Loyd Heads Over-Counter Division Of Republican 
Finance Committee For Metropolitan New York 


Alfred E. Loyd, for over 25 years the executive head of Alfred E. 
Loyd & Co., brokers-dealers in over-the-counter securities, has ac- 
cepted the Chairmanship of the Over-the-Counter Division of the 
United Republican Finance Committee for Metropolitan New York. | 

The rest of the Committee in the Financia] District consists of | 
Presidents of major banks, partners of strong and prominent Stock | 
Exchange houses, and outstanding’ 
leaders in industry, all of whom;Dewey and John W. Bricker. 
are headed by Walter E. Hope,/| President and Vice-President of 
Esq., partner in Malbank, Tweed|the United States, from those 





and Hope, prominent “Wall Street” 
law firm, and Winthrop W. Al- 
drich, Chairman of the Board of 
the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York. 

Contributions to assist in fi- 
nancing the campaign of the Re- 
publican Party to elect Thomas E. 





identified with over-the-counter 
business can be made to Mr. Loyd 
at 42 Broadway, New York 4 


N. Y.; telephone Digby 4-1651, 
and all checks should be made 
payable to the order of Mr. Al- 
drich, Treasurer. 








TRADER 


With many years in the in- 
vestment field and a good 
background desires to con- 
nect with a New York Stock — 
Exchange or an old line un- 
listed firm. Controls some 
_ listed and unlisted bond bus- | 
iness. Box S 14, Commercial | 
& Financial Chronicle, 25 | 
Spruce St., New York 8, N.Y. | 











Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Scheniey Distill- 
ers Corporation. 350 Fiith Ave., 
New York I," N. Y. 

TT 


Interesting Situation 


H. R. Baker & Co., Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail- 


able an interesting report on 
Security First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. Copies of this report 
may be had from the firm upon 
cequest. 
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Congressional Report 
On Post-War Planning 


House Committee, Under Chairmanship Of Rep. Colmer 


Issues Recomniendations For Re-Establishment Of Peace- 


time Economy. 


en 
~ Aa 


ning of the House of Repres 


Stresses Role Of Private Enterprise. | 


The special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 





(Dem. of Mis- 
sissippi) is 2 | 
Chairman, has 
issued its gen- 
eral report for 
meeting the 
problems of 
returntoa 
stable peace- 
time economy. 
Unlike the 
three previous 
reports of the 
committee, 
which related 
to specific 
topics, such as 
the cancella- 
tion of war 
contracts, the 
disposal of 
surplus Gov- 
ernme.t property and the demo- 
bilization-reempioyment problem, 
the present report is a general 
statement covering the whole 
problem “involved in re-establish- 
ing our economy on a successful 
peacetime basis.’ The Committee 
program calis for the formulation 
“of economic policies to encourage 
employment and product.on, ia- 
ciuding measures to facilitate re- 
employment and recommending 
comprehensive revision of the tax 
_structure. 

Tne Colmer Committee’s report, 
the most advanced study sub- 
mitted to Congress, points out that 
the primary job of Government is 
to develop policies which will per- 
‘mit and encourage private capital 
and private industry to assume the 
major load of maintaining an ade- 
“quate national income without the 
stimulus of large government ex- 
penditures. 

While liquid savings in the 
hands of consumers are at an un- 
precedented level, there is, never- 
theless. need for improvement of 
the present provisions for unem- 
“ployment compensation, the Com- 
mittee believes. It recommends 
that the States increase the level 
and duration of benefits and that 
the Federal Government assure 
the State funds against the threat 
of depletion. It also recommends 
extension of the coverage of old 
age and survivors’ benefits and ot 
unemployment compensation to 
additional groups not now cov- 
ered. 

One of the first jobs the Com- 
mittee posed for the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to adopt “a firm de- 
termination to hold Federal ex- 
penditures down to the minimum 
consistent with the proper func- 
tioning of the Government”. 

“The Committee”, it announced, 
“is strongly opposed to the theory 
that government spending in itself 
can provide a satisfactory stimulus 
to production and employment.” 

Its report concluded, however, 
that the Government will face a 
huge financial problem after the 
war, and one that must necessarily 
affect the economic status of every 
individual and corporation. 

Federal expenditures in the 
-postwar period will run to neariy 
$20 billion annually, the Commit- 
tee reasoned, after reviewing the 
probable charges for maintaining 
a strong military department, pro- 
viding adequate care for veterans 
and servicing a national debt of 
nearly $300 billion. The estimate 
of $20 billion is almost “inescapa- 
ble”, the Committee said. 


; 
| 





Wm. M. Colmer 


atives, of which William M. Colmer 


“The implications should be ob- 
vious,” the Committee concluded. | 
“Unless we can attain higher 
levels of productive capacity than | 
in any previous peacetime period, 
the burden of necessary taxation 
may prove intolerable.” 

The Committee suggested nu- 
merous revisions of the tax struc- 
ture, intended to stimulate invest- 
ment and production. It observed 
that it should be possible to “re- 
duce taxes ih the aggregate sub- 
stantially below the extreme war- 
time levels”, and said: 

“Consideration should be given | 
specifically to the relief of those | 
tax burdens which bear heaviest 
upon the lower and middle income 
groups, and which penalize the 
enterprising businesses to which | 
we must look for a large share of | 
the funds for expansion of em- | 
ployment opportunities. 

“The Committee feels that a re- 
vised postwar Federal tax struc- | 
ture would do much to release the | 
native energies of the American | 
people and provide equitable | 
treatment for all elements of the 
population.” 
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means of stimulating production 
and stabilizing the farm economy. 

“Estimates,” the Committee said, 
“indicate that there will be oppor- 
tun.ties in agriculture for a great 
many now in the armed forces 
and war plants who have a farm 
background to return to farms, 
but a realistic view must recog- 


‘nize the error of expecting Amer- 


‘ican agriculture to support any 


But, along with a revised tax | extensive back-to-the-land move- 
structure, the Committee recom- | ment.” 


mended other programs to develop | 


an economic activity that will 


maintain an adequate national in- | 


come and employment. 


Financial Problems of the Peace 

Liquid savings available to in- 
d.viduals are estimated at $111,- 
000,000,000, and at present rate of 
accumulation may reach $150,000,- 
900,080 by the end of the war, or 
nearly 3 times the pre-war level. 


Public Works and Private 
Construction 

| The deferred demand in the con- 
struction field “‘makes possible a 
substantial expansion of employ- 
ment in this industry,’ the Com- 
mittee said. It suggested that the 
| Director of War Mobilization and 
'Reconversion (when the office is 
iset up by law) give early attention 
,to this industry as a primary fac- 


Release ‘of this spending power | tor in developing employment and 





The postwar budget will amount 
to a charge (direct and indirect) | 
of over $550 on the average family 
of four, and State taxes will ap-| 
proximate another $350, making a} 
total annual tax charge (if all ex- | 
penses are to be met currently and 


presents a_ serious inflationary 
problem. To meet this situation, 
the Committee suggested gradual | 
and coordinated discontinuance of | 
controls after the end of the war, 
und consumer credit restrictions 
.o avoid wild purchasing. 

“To maintain the delicate bal- 
ince between the forces of infla- 
ion and deflation may, on the 
yne hand, require a program of 
‘estricting speculative uses. of 
-redit; or the reverse treatment of 


2xpanding the volume of both 
gublic and private credit and 
tabilizing the market for Gov- 


-rnment securities,” the Comm:t- 


‘ee stated. 


Foreign Trade and Shipping 

“A substantial foreign trade is 
in essential part of continued 
prosperity,” the Committee con- 
‘luded. It suggested that removal 
x reduction of various types of 
‘nternaticnal trade restrictions 
(protective tariffs), currency ma- 
nipulations and trade discrimina- 
tions is essential; that possible re- 
visions of the merchant marine 
laws may be needed to maintain 
commercial use of the vast fleet 
Which has been built during the 
war. 

Agriculture 


“The farm,” said the Committee, 
“and its welfare will be closely 
tied to what may be accomplished 
in ma.ntaining full employment 
and a high level of income. 

“Farm relief can be no satisfac- | 
tory substitute for full employ- 
ment and foreign trade.” 

The Committee foresaw es the 
chief farm problems those relating 
te disposal of Government sur- 
pluses, removal of wartime con- 
trols, supporting prices, encourag- 
ing foreign trade. guiding migra- 
tion and setilement, adjusting pro- 
duction and stimulating use of ag- 
ricultural products. 

It suggested removal of wartime 


| peacetime jobs. 


It recommended “hastening” of 
plans for State and local public 
works, assisted by Federal grants- 
in-aid o1 a “matched” funas basis. 
The George Committee of the Sen- 
ate has recommended loans in- 
stead of grants, but the House 
Committee feels that direct grants 
for planning will be a more effec- 
tive form of Federal assistance. 

Because most State and local 
governments are now in good fi- 
nancial shape, the Committee said 
that no federally financed public 
works program for them is needed 
at this time, but these govern- 
mental units should have projects 
“ready for initiation at the earl.est 
possible moment.” 

“In view of the critical impor- 
tance of stabilizing employment in 
ihe long run, the Committee rec- 
ognizes that it is essential to pre- 
pare a reserve shelf of useful pub- 
lic works to be put in operation 
in case serious unemployment 
should develop as the postwar pe- 
riod progresses. To this end the 
Committee advocates that the 
grants-in-aid program for plans 
and specifications ... should be ex- 
tended into a more permanent one, 
locking toward later possibie 
emergencies . . The Committee 
recognizes that public works rep- 
resent a spending of the people’s 


-money and that a commensurate 


public service resulting from these 


‘outlays is the least that can be 


expected.” 
Members of the Committee 


‘which submitted the report today 


Chairman William M. Col- 
Mississippi; Jere Cooper, 


are: 
mer, 


‘Tennessee; Francis Walter, Penna.; 


Orville Zimmerman, Missouri; 
Jerry Voorhis, California: John R. 
Murdock, Arizona; Walter A. 
Lynch, New York; Thomas J. 
O’Brien, Illinois; John E. Fogarty, 
Rhode Island; Eugene Worley, 
Texas; Hamilton Fish, New York: 
Chas. L. Gifford, Mass.; B. Carrol] 


Fall Term Announced 
For NY Finance Institute 





The New York Institute of Fi- |! 
nance has announced the follow- | 
ing classes for the fall term 1944, | 
to be given in general business, 
investment analysis, and broker- 
age procedure: 

Accounting Principles: instruc- 
tor, Jerome J. Kern, Brach, Goss- 
wein & Lane. 

Federal Income Tax 
(two terms): Charles 
C.P.A. and Attorney. ; 

Corporate Normal and Excess 
Profits Taxes (one term): Mr. 
Meyer. 

The Science of Selling Securi- 
ties Successfully: Frank M. Cryan, 
Brady & Co. 

Security Analysis I and II: Her- 
man J. Borneman, Department of 
Stock List, New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Stephen M. Jaquith, 
President of Investors Counsel, 
Inc. 
Investment Account Manage- | 
ment: Mr. Jaquith. 

Appraisal Method of Security | 
Analysis (two terms): Benjamin | 
Graham, President of Graham- | 
Newman Corp. 

Analysis of Public Utility Oper- 
ating Companies: Charles O'Neil, 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Practice 
Meyer, 





{ 


Public Utility Break-Up Values: | 


Harold H. Young, Bear, Stearns 
& Co. 
Marginal Rails: 
Wyeth, Shields & Co. 
Receivership Rails: 


Herbert F. 


McGinnis, Pflugfelder, Bampton 
& Rust. 
Work of the Stock Exchange 


and Brokerage Office Procedure: 
John H. Schwieger, Department 
of Member Firms, New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Work of the Cashier’s Depart- 
ment: George E. Rieber, Assistant 
Secretary, District No. 13, National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc. 

Work of the Margin Depart- 
ment; Paul C. Fitzgerald, Hirsch, 
Lilienthal & Co. 

Work of the Order Department: 
Fred W. Hansen, Pershing & Co. 

Work of the P. & S. Denart- 
ment: F. Warren Green, Hallgar- 
ten & Co. 

Brokerage Account: David 
Krell, Thomson and McKinnon. 

Advanced Margin Problems: 
Paul C. Fitzgerald. 

Transfer of Securities: Irwin A. 
Brodsky, Legal Advisor, J. & W. 
Seligman & Co. 

Advanced Stock Transfer Taxes: 
Mr. Brodsky. 

The registration veriod is from 
September 11th to 23rd and should 
be made with the Institute at 20 
Broad Street, New York City 
(Hanover 2-5830). 


verton, N. J.: Clifford Hone, Kan- 





deficit financing is to be avoided) | controls, encouragement of family- 
of $900 on each average family. 


| sized farms owner-operated, as a 


| Reece, Tennessee: Richard J. 


sas: Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan: | 


Welch, California; Chas. A. Wol-!and Charles S. Dewey, Illinois. 


Patrick B. | 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
wil! be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number fifty of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Hotels in Wartime 


This recorder, who has spent 
many years of his life in hotel 
rooms from coast to coast, has con- 
siderable sympathy for hotel man- 
agement in these dislocated days. 
We at Schenley, because we have 
distilleries in a number of states 
and sizable wine interests on the 
Pacific Coast, in California, nor- 
mally do a lot of traveling. And 
we, like other American industrials 
whose businesses have ‘“‘gone to 
war,’’ nevertheless now travel only 
when it is absolutely necessary. 
American hotels, the world’s finest, 
have become, in effect, the quar- 
termaster corps of the army of 
essential travellers. 

One prominent hotel man made an 
analysis of his business for the past 
year. His records reveal that of the 
many thousands of men and women 
accommodated in the preceding 





| twelve months, seven out of ten 


were in uniform or engaged in a 
branch of vital war work. This 
single record is quite general among 
hotels. All over the nation, in spite 
of drastic shortages of trained man- 
power, materials, and replace- 
ments, hotels have a mighty fine 
wartime record. 


‘Remember before the war how we 
wrote or wired to a hotel for a 
reservation? We’d ask fora high-up 
room, or one with cross-ventilation 
or southern exposure, and we'd 
state the day of our arrival. Well, 
that doesn’t go now. 


Today, if we find it necessary to 
travel, the hotels need know the 
hour of our arrival, not merely the 
day. And, they would like to know, 
too, the hour that we expect to 
leave so that somebody who is 
waiting patiently or otherwise, for 
a room, can get ours. We can save 
time, energy, and tempers, if in 
making a hotel reservation, we are 
thoroughly specific in stating as 
| much information as possible that 
will assist the hotel manager in 
taking care of an overload in these 
critical times. And we mustn’t for- 
| get to cancel the reservation im- 
| mediately if we change our plans. 
| An idle hotel room today is a luxury 
| that Americacannot afford. Prompt 
| cancellation may enable another 
soldier, sailor, or marine, to enjoy 
a good night’s sleep. 


MARK MERIT’ 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS Corp. 


FRE®—Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





Cotton Textile 
Outlook Good 


With the future of the cotton 
textile industry appearing far 
more favorable than at any time 
since World War I, Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates offers a par- 
ticularly attractive situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Scherck, Richter Company, 
Landreth Building, St. Lou's, Mo. 
Copies of this memorandum dis- 
cussing the outlook for the indus- 
'try may be had from Scherck, 
Richter Company upon request. 


| Irwin Harris A Director 
| Irwin R. Harris, a partner in 
| Scherck, Richter Company, Land- 








__|reth Building, St. Louis, Mo., has 


| been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Public 
i Service Company. 
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Earnings of the New Old 
Oil Companies 





We are actively interested in 


Allied Paper Mills Central Steel & Wire 


Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. BRAZIL 


Our Investment Research Department 


i r General Box has just prepared a brief analysis 
Common Stock Fairmont Creame y of the petroleum industry which te 
Hammond Instrument Kirsch Co. discusses the present international Federal - Cities o States 


situation and gives current statistics | 
on leading companies. | 


Bought — Sold — Quoted | 
THOMSON & McKINNON 3 


Stock’ ZIPPIN & COMPANY | 


New York Stock Exchange 
208 So. La Salle Street 


and all principal exchanges 

231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
RANDOLPH 4696 


CHICAGO 4 
Indianapolis 
co . 
Chicago Recommendations 
Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, have an 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 
208 So. La Salle St. 

CHICAGO 4 
Phone Andover 1430 Tele. CG 156) 


Detroit Steel Debentures 


and many others 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. ; 
CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 | 


Liberty Baking 


Copy on request 


Teletype New York Toronto 



































Chicago Brevities 


A recommendation that the City of Chicago withdraw for the 
present its price offer for the purchase of the Chicago Surface Lines 


We have an active interest in 


Portland Electric Power 


is an interesting comparative tab- 
ulation of Class I roads. 


Dearborn 9600 


6s of 1950 


Midland Utilities 6s of 1938 


Arkansas Missouri Power Com. 


Northrop Aircraft 
Rohr Aircraft 


Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


Incorporated 


135 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 1200 








ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals 


Corp. 


Common 


and the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. properties was made by Philip 
Harrington, Commissioner of Subways and Superhighways, to Mayor 
Edgward J. Kelly, under date of Sept. 6. 

In a report reviewing proceedings in the traction litigation, Mr. 
Harrington contended that from® — - 
| shares over and above the 18,733 


all appearances another year or 
two will be required before the 
Surface and Elevated properties 
will attain a status whereby they 
could be acquired by the city and 
by that time existing favorable 
money rates for financing the 
purchase may no longer obtain. 
Mr. Harrington also recom- 
mended that, with further pa- 
tience on the part of the city 
administration no longer a vir- 
tue or justified, the City Coun- 
cil formally request the Fed- 
eral Court and the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to di- 
rect the receivers of the Chicago 
Surface Lines and the trustees 
of the Chicago Rapid Transit 


$100 Million Bond 
Issue Offered 


for which common shares are 
available. Issuance of the 374,- 
669 common shares required to 
retire 18.733 preference shares 
will bring total common out- 
standing to the authorized limit 
of 1,000,000. 
In addition to the retirement of 
$1,873,300 par amount of prefer- 
(Continued on page 1139) 


Creat Northern’s 


interesting 


four-page brochure on the com-| 
mon stock of National Terminals | 


Corp., which is available to deal- 
ers on request. 





Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, have prepared a com- 
prehensive analysis, up-to-date 
earnings, and current comment on 
Chicago North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad. Copies of this 
information may be had from the 
firm upon request. 

Carter H. Harrison & Co., The 
Rookery Building, in the current 
issue of their Chicago Letter dis- 
cuss the improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency of Reorganization 
Rails. Also contained in the letter 





Copies 
of the Letter may be had upon re- 
quest from Carter H. Harrison & 
Co. 

John J. O’Brien & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, have an in- 
teresting analysis available’ on 
American Superpower Preference. 
Copies may be had from the firm 
upon request. 








Thomson & McKinnon, 231 
South La Salle Street, have pre- 
pared a brief analysis of the 
Petroleum Industry which dis- 
cusses the present international 
situation and gives current statis- 
tics on leading companies. Copies 
are available upon request from 
Thomson & McKinnon. 








Regulation Of Securities Dealers 


(Continued from page 1131) 

The trial panel of both these organizations consists of 
the defendant’s competitors.. 

Many more regulations of so-called self-regulating 
bodies can be cited, which make it plain that in them the 
opportunity for a fair trial, to speak mildly, is not nearly as 
promising as before our courts. 

By contrast, some self-regulating bodies, such as law- 
yers, have a much more deeply rooted sense of the right 
Disbarment, preventing a man from pursuing his livelihood 


Available to Dealers and 


Four page brochure 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
associates on Sept. 12 won the 
award of Great Northern Rail- 
way’'s entire $100,000,000 issue of 
new general mortgage bonds. The 
issue is made up of $35.000,000 


the Elevated, $4,000,000. Series K 31's, due 1960; $30,000,- 
000 Series L 3%s, due 1970, and 


fe - the Same cinre, +O assure | $35,000,000 Series M 34s, due 
| Sepe Sane specie program ©1980 The offering is probably 
transit improvements for the city, | they largest amount of railroad 
| Mr. Harrington urged the mime! ponds ever to come up for sale 
| diate establishment by ordinance | at déinvefttive bidding’ The. win 
|of a Transit Board and Transit | ping bid 100 28 ob” the 


Company to undertake certain 
specified interim improvements. 
These for the Surface Lines 
would entail an expenditure of 
approximately $11,000,000 in 
additional equipment, and for 


ADAMS & CO. 
231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 











We maintain an active trading inter- 


t in the following STOCKS and will } | > he , Ai os group | ! ‘ : ‘ . 
send clrentars upon request cin tat’ tc ae weet {)¢ | bonds maturing in 1960, 100.13 for | in his chosen profession, can only be effected thru the courts. 
American Barge Line Co. satisfactory acceptance by the | tose maturing in 1970, and 100.76| Bar associations gather the evidence and present it to the 


for the 1980 maturity. On a ‘“‘bas- 


ket” bid for bonds maturing both proper tribunal. 


companies of its requests, it could | 


Black Hills Power & Light Co. | proceed on its own initiative to} 





| 


Poor & Co. “A” 


Geo. D. Roper Co. 





Straus Securities Company 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 


Tele. CG 650-651 








PARKER 


APPLIANCE 
COMPANY 


Common Stock 


First Securities Co. 


|if need be, operating 
' transit equipment necessary. 
Funds for the purchase of an ini- 
tial supply of such equipment 
would be allotted from the City 
Traction Fund, under the pro- 
posed ordinance, and a provision 
made for operation of any such 
city-owend equipment indepen- 
dent of any of the existing opera- 
tions, if necessary. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 


Common stockholders of Cer- 
'tain-teed Products Corp., on Oct. 
31 will be asked to approve an 
increase in authorized common 
stock from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
shares to enable the company to 
extend its 20-for-1 common stock 
exchange offer to holders of its 
prior preference stock. 





itself any | 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and a 
nation-wide syndicate of about 
108 houses are offering the bonds 
to the public at 101.52 for 3'%s 
maturing in 1960, at 101.28 for 
338s maturing in 1970 and at 
102.04 for 342s maturing in 1980. 


Proceeds from the sale of these 
bonds will be used by Great 
Northern to retire $35,668,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 
414% bonds due in 1961, at 105; 
$25,138,950 general mortgage, Se- 
ries G, 4% convertible bonds, due 
in 1946, at 101; $31,385,750 of 
general mortgage Series H 4% 
convertible bonds, due in 1946, at 
101; $9,625,000 of Eastern Railwav 
of Minnesota 4s, due in 1948, at 
105; $5,000,000 collateral trust 4s, 
maturing up to July 1, 1951, and 


Detroit Harvester Co. | undertake a two-year program of | £2 1970 and 1980, the winners of- All of which brings us to the dissolution of Avery & Co. 
Hearst Consol. Publications | transit improvements, buying and, | a, 100.18 and 100.61, respec-| directed after trial by the New York Curb Exchange. 


in a complaint before the New York Supreme Court, in 
which Mr. Clarence F. Avery seeks redress, he charges: 


‘ 


‘... prior to and during said trial or hearing, certain 


members of the said Board (the Board of Governors of 
the Curb Exchange) were prejudiced against the said 


firm of Avery & Co., and its individual partners .. . 


%? 


Trials before competitors, make such claims possible, 
with the resulting bad odor that comes from airing them in 


court. 


Expressing no opinion on the controversy proper, we 
nevertheless, feel it will be interesting to learn upon the 
trial, what customers, if any, of Avery & Co. have since its 
dissolution, become customers of Curb Exchange Board 
Members who made up the trial panel, and how they got 


there. 


$13,000,000 of collateral trust 4% 
bonds, due in 1952, both at 104. 
The premium on the bonds, to- 
gether with the principal calls for 
approximately $123,500,000, of 


a 
of Chicago 
Member Chicago Stock Exchange 


105 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 


Was Avery & Co. destroyed because of competition that 
rankled and was too keen? 
Such possibilities are the product of self-regulation 


The increase in authorized 
common stock would permit 
the company to retire the total 
41,486 prior preference shares 
tendered for exchange under 





Andover 1520 CG 1399 a tests ak ee coennaes which about $23,500,000 will be| which is not adequately responsive to its responsibilities, 
offer, or 22,753 preference |;ubbUed from the company’s either to the public or to the dealer or broker. 





| i 
| ; c i Analysis available 
Durez Plastics & ° 
A American Superpower 
Chemicals Inc. Preference 

















NEW YORK 


Old Ben Coal (Com.) 
Franklin County Coal 
Bayway Terminal 
National Terminals Corp. 


Waterloo Cedar Falls | 
a nig and Northern Railroad |! | 


for the 
Inc. 5% 1982 Common | 


MIDWEST 
and Common 


STRAUSS BROS. | ° ‘|HJohn J. O’Brien & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n Sincere and Com n | | members 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4 Membére New York Stock pany ‘William A. Fuller& Co.) New York Curb (Associate) 


‘ : Chicago Stock Exchange 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 and Other Principal Efchanges Members of Chicago Stock Exchange || 


Chicago Board of Trade 
1] 
Teletype CG 129 _ - canoe a ~— | 209 S. La Salle Street - Chicago 4 |, 231 S. La Salle Street 
Direct Wire to New York Office 


State 2400 CG 252]||||  Tel.Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 _ |) | CHICAGO 4 





Chicago Aurora & Elgin 
Comstock & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
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Seorienieineiontanientoniinionioniniatenionio iii aa 

CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 

Nat’l Bank of Tulsa 
Central Paper 

Koehring Co. V.T.C. 


Northwestern National Ins. 
Consol. Water Power & Paper 
Central Elec. & Tel. Pfd. . 
International Detrola 
Hamilton Mfg. Class A & Com. 
Weyenberg Shoe 


LOEW U & CO. 


225 EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 Teletype MI 488 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. 

| Compo Shoe Mchy. Com. & Pfd. 
| Old Line Life Insurance 
| 

| 

I 

| 

| 








|S 
AMERICAN VITRIFIED PRODUCTS CO. 


| AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


| BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


~ Tel. WAB. 8686 and Western Union Telephone 


LONG BELL LUMBER CO. 
UNITED BRICK & TILE CO. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


KNEELAND & CO. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
Tele. CG 640, 641 & 642 la 











We maintain a trading market in 


Bunte Bros. Com. 


Recently Delisted From 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 878 














Wisconsin Brevities 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee, reported net in- 
come of $790,064, equal to $1.85 a share, for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1944, compared with $861,980, equal to $1.68 a share, for 
the previous fiscal year. The 1944 figures are after a change in| 
bookkeeping methods from a “first in—first out’ method of valuing | 
inventory to a “last in—first out.” Had the method used in 1943 | 
been applied to 1944 profits, they > 


would have totaled $1,103,000,, Le Roi C  Milw | 
equal to $2.58 a share. The in- | + Compenz, Silwaukes: | 


will pay a 40¢ dividend Sept. 15) 
crease in actual 1944 per share /to stockholders of record Sept: 9, | 
earnings is due to the retirement bringing total disbursements for | 
of $2,800,000 of preferred stock |the fiscal vear ending Sept. 30, | 
Jate in 1943 and the substitution | 1944 to $1.00. The same amount | 
regs of $2,000,000 15-year | was paid in 1943. : 
312% debentures. In anticipation Piggy lagers ’ eet 
of sinking fund requirements the wi separmie eee on $13.08 | 








$283,000. 7 aieeny. revred share for the fiscal year ended 
283,000 principal amount of de-/ T1630, 1944, in contrast to $13.15 | 
bentures. e€ JU, 1944, c ast to 15} 


for the preceding year. In 1944! 
the company set aside a reserve of | 
| $635,000 for renegotiation. 
Aluminum Goods Manufactur- | 
ing Co., Manitowoc, Wis., will pay | 
a dividend of 20¢ a share on Oct. | 
2 to stock of record Sept. 15. 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, 
will pay a dividend of 10¢ a share 
on Sept. 30 to stockholders of | 
irecord Sept. 11. 


The; Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
A Letter That Turned A Routine Inquiry Into A Customer 


When it comes to successfuly selling securities the same basic 
fundamentals of sound merchandising policy that govern all other 
types of productive sales promotion are applicable and effective. It 
is not only necessary to give lip-service to the premise that THE 
CUSTOMER’S WELFARE ALWAYS IS GIVEN FIRST CONSID- 
ERATION but this philosophy should be the foundation upon which 
every transaction with a customer is consummated. This policy will 
build a business that will last and grow. 

An example of how a letter can do a job of selling if it is sincere 
and indicates that the welfare of the customer is given primary 
consideration follows: 

In reply to several postal cards which announced to the stock- 
holders of a certain company (which were regularly sent out as a 
routine mailing that this stock was bought—sold and quoted) a dealer | 
received an inquiry for a market on a block of South American 
bonds. The letter indicated that the holder of these bonds was 
desirous of selling them and an opportunity TO MAKE A TRADE 
SEEMED IMMINENT. But rather than press for the monetary ben- 
efits of making an immediate commission this firm took the oppor- 
tunity of ENLIGHTENING THE HOLDER OF THE BONDS WITH | 
THE FACT THAT IT MIGHT BE ADVISABLE NOT TO SELL 
THEM AT THE MOMENT BUT RATHER TO HOLD FOR A MORE 


International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co. has declared the regular 
dividend of 3712¢ a share and an 
extra dividend of 25¢ a _ share. 
Both dividends are payable Oct. 2 
to holders of record Sept. 20. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation de- 
clared a regular dividend of 371'4¢ | 
a share and an extra of 12%¢ a 
share, both payable Oct. 1 to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 12. 


| dition to $1,500,000 of notes pay- 
|able maturing 1945 to 1948. 


Chicago Brevities 
(Continued from page 1138) . 
ence stock as a result of the ex-| Burlington & Quincy Refunding 
change, Certain-teed has so far | In line with its refinancing pro- 
this year also reduced its deben- | gram initiated last April, Chicago; 


ture debt by $400,000 by anticipat- | Burlingt d ; i] 
ing the 1945 sinking fund a S00 Ot Sey | eran 


; has announced its plan to refund 


quirements. | $40,000,000 of its first and refund- 
Oliver Farm-Cleveland Tractor | ing mortgage 5s of 1971, Series A. 


|old issue on Feb. 1, 1945, at 107% 
| and accrued interest. Of the $44,- 
000,000 required to retire the is- 
; sue, $4,000,000 will be paid out 
|of the treasury and the balance 
'of $40,000,000 provided through 
| the new issue to be sold on com- 
| petitive bids. 


stockholders of both companies, 
negotiations have been completed 
by Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 
for the acquisition of the Cleve- 
land Tractor Co. through an ex- 
change of stock on the basis of 
one share of Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment for three shares of Cleve- 
land Tractor. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
Cleveland Tractor Co. consists 
solely of 219,988 shares of no par 
stock. As of Oct. 31, 1943, Oliver 
Farm Equipment outstanding cap- 
italization consisted of 335,196 
shares of no par common, exclud- 
ing 2,590 shares held in the com- 
pany’s treasury, out of a total of 
860,000 authorized shares, in ad- 


Hamilton Mfc. Pfd. 
Now Being Offered 


Loewi & Co. of Milwaukee and 
Straus Securities Company of 
Chicago are making public offer- 
ing of a new issue of 38,996 
shares of $10 par preferential par- 
ticipating stock of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company of Two 
Rivers, Wis., priced at $13.50 per 
share. Proceeds from the financ- 
ing will be used principally to re- 
tire $300,000 of the company’s 
5% first mortgage bonds and its 
7% cumulative first preferred 
| stock. 

The company, whose original 
business was established in 1880, 
manufactures a wide range of 
products including wood and steel 
furniture, printing plant and com- 
posing room equipment, wood 
type, dental instrument and lab- 
oratory cabinets, drafting room 
tables, children’s furniture, do- 
mestic clothes dryers, kitchen cab- 
inets and filing cases. Four years 
ago the company perfected a rev- 
olutionary domestic clothes dryer 
for both gas and electric use of 
which about 5,000 were manufac- 
tured before wartime restrictions 
prevented further development. 
The favorable results obtained by 
those already in the hands of con- 
sumers indicate a broad post-war 
market for this item. 

Last year the company reported 


A special meeting of Oliver 
Farm stockholders has been 
called for Oct. 3 to ratify the 
program, which also provides 
for a change in company name 
to the Oliver Corporation; the 
issuance of new convertible pre- 
ferred stock and a two-for-one 
split-up in common shares now 
outstanding. 








Commonwealth Edison Refunding 


A nation-wide underwriting 
group headed by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., is being formed to 
market Commonwealth Edison’s 
$155,000,000 refunding issue, 
one of the largest in years. Too 
large to have permitted com- 
petitive bidding, the new flota- 
tion is expected to be completed 
with a public offering in Oc- 
tober. 

Pullman Corp. ; 

The possibility that Pullman’s 
sleeping car equipment and op- 
eration may be divided among re- 
gional pools formed by companies 





OPPORTUNE TIME. 


Here is the letter: 
Dear Mr. . 
In reply to your letter of the 29th instant, we are pleased to | 

inform you that we can pay you 41 flat for your $13,000.00 

——_———— 7's of 1947. This bid is for immediate acceptance, 

otherwise subject to change due to market fluctuations. 

For your further information we are enclosing an excerpt from 
advisory service on foreign bonds, 

, Which refers favorably to the bonds issued by 

. It is also our considered opinion that if you could 

assume a certain degree of further risk and continue to hold 

these bonds as a speculation, it might be well for you to keep 
pending further price appreciation. 

Incidentally, our business is mainly with individual investors 
and it is always our desire to render an investment service 
which will be beneficial to them. We are giving you our 
frank opinion with the intent in mind that your interest | 
will be best served if you hold these bonds for a _ while. 
However, if you wish to sell now, we will be pleased to hear | 
from you. 

Also if there‘are any other investments about which you would | 
like to write us for an opinion, please do so. Thanking you for | 
this opportunity of being of service to you, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 


This letter brought back a prompt thank you and an invitation | 
to keep the prospect advised about other offerings which the firm | 
would like to make from time to time. After a few months the | 
first sale was made. The writer of the letter is now a customer. | 
He might have been just a ONE TIME SELLER OF SOME FOREIGN | 
BONDS. It takes a little longer to sell a service but after you have | 
built confidence which is based upon doing a good job for your | 
customers the extra effort and patience that is required is well | 
rewarded. 








dated 








| was being advanced in some quar- 
| ters. 


vest itself of its sleeping car unit, 


gross sales of $8,171,085 and net 
earnings of $202,217. Sales for 
1944, as of June 17, were $3,336,- 
846 and net was $153,180. 

On completion of the present 
financing, the company will have 
outstanding $520,000 of iirst mort- 
gage 5% bonds, due 1951; 100,000 
shares of the preferential partici- 
pating stock, of which this offer- 
ing is a part; and 72,175 shares of 
common stock. Before any divi- 
,dends can be paid on the com- 
'mon, the preferential shares are 
lentitled to dividends of $1 per 
share annually which are cumula- 
tive if and to the extent earned. 


similar to those which provide 
tank and refrigerator car services 


However, the general con- 
sensus remained that Pullman’s 
sleeping car division would be 
taken over by the carriers as a 
single unit, owned jointly and or- 
ganized along the lines of the 
Railway Express Agency. 
Pullman, which elected to di- 





under a Federal Court decree, 
must submit a plan to the court 
for separation of this unit from 
its car manufacturing business by 
Oct. 5. 











Illinois, lowa and 
Wisconsin 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 
DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Board of Trade 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 

| Teletype CG 1276 


i 

















Investment Securities 
Public Utility Railroad 


Industrial Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 








Specialists in 


Chicago North Shore 


AND 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Comprehensive analysis, up to’ 
date earnings and current com- 
ment available on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 








CG 95 











SEARLE EL RT Ee 
SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 
We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securi- 
ties, providing investment dealers 
with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in no way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Correspondence 
invited. 

FLOYD D. CERF CO. 
Exclusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3 
OLESEN ee 











DUREZ HICKS & PRICE 


| New York Stock Exchange 


Plastics & Chemicals Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
' Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-1432 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


KITCHEN & CO. | 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Hl. 
| Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 105 | 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 

















SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 3002 Teletype—CG 362 
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6ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, 





HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 
PROVIDENCE, 





PRIMARY MARKETS IN 
BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


Hurr, GEYER & HECHT 


New York 5 Boston 9 Chicago 3 
| 67 Wall Street 10 Post Office Square 135 S. La Salle Street 
WHitehall 3-0783 HUBbard 0650 FRanklin 17535 
NY 1-2875 CG-105 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


TELEPHONES TO 


Enterprise 7008 


PORTLAND, 
Enterprise 70068 








Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Two outstanding leaders among old-line fire insurance companies 
are Continental Insurance Company of New York and Home Insur- 


ance Company of New York. 


Both companies were established in 


1853 and thus each is now in its 91st year of continuous business oper- 
ation. Continental has paid dividends without interruption since 1853, | 


and Home since 1874. Total admitted assets a 


were $116,972,000 for Continental¢ 
and $132,107,000 for Home. 

It is of interest to compare these | 
two companies as to their respec- 
tive investment characteristics 
and merits. The stocks of both) 
companies are popular and of} 
high investment caliber. Contin-| 
ental is listed and traded on the) 
New York Stock Exchange, while | 
Home is unlisted and is traded | 
over-the-counter. 

The following table shows their 
respective consolidated earnings 
per share and dividends per share 
for the five year period 1939 to 
1943. 





s of December 31, 1943 | 





A Growth Situation Among 
the New York City Banks 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
1120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N, Y¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 








|(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 

















FIVE YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, PER SHARE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
Net Und. Net Inv. Fed. Inc. Total Net 
Profits Income Taxes Oper. Profits Dividends 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1939 1.48 * 2.25 0.41 3.32 2.00 
1940__ 1.68 2.37 0.27 3.78 2.00 
C—O 1.45 2.56 0.17 3.84 2.20 
1063......... 1.23 2.53 0.84 2.92 2.00 
1943_. a 2.63 2.53 1.40 3.76 2.00 
5 Yr. Av._- 1.69 2.45 0.62 3.52 2.04 
HOME INSURANCE CoO. 

B900........ 1.09 1.55 0.49 2.15 1.60 | 
1940__ a 0.36 1.68 0.13 1.91 1.60 
1941_ 0.63 1.81 0.01 2.43 1.60 
1942_ 0.20 1.66 0.92 0.94 1.60 
1943 _ 1.87 1.50 1.13 2.24 1.60 
5 Yr. Av 0.83 1.64 0.54 1.93 1.60 | 


This record shows that Conti- 
nental has covered dividends in 
each of the five years by net in- 
vestment income alone, whereas 
Home’s dividends exceeded net 
investment income in two years, 
viz: 1939 and 1943. During the 
five year period dividend cover- 
age by net investment income av- 
eraged 1.20 times for Continental 
compared with 1.03 times for 
Home. Total net operating prof- 
its, averaged for the period, (af- 
ter Federal Income taxes), cover- 
ed Continental’s dividends 1.73 
times and Home’s 1.21 times. 

These figures make it evident 
that Continental retains a larger 
proportion of earnings in the bus- 
iness than does Home, from which 
it follows that Continental should 
show, over a period of years, a 
greater growth in stockholders’ 
equity. The truth of this latter 
statement can be demonstrated 
statistically. For example, from 
Dec. 31, 1936 to Dec. 31, 1943, 
Continental’s cumulative retained 
parent earnings amounted to 
$11.50 per share or. 25.2% on the 
market value of the stock at the 
beginning of the seven-year pe- 
riod, whereas the cumulative re- 
tained parent earnings of Home 
totaled $3.17 per share, or 7.7% 
on the market value at the close 
of 1936. Another measure of re- 
lative equity growth is afforded 
by the change in liquidating value 
between two dates, as follows:— 


Parent Liquidating Value Per Share 
12-31-36 12-31-43 

Continental Insurance. $44.19 $47.81 
Home Insurance 35.55 28.73 


It will be observed that Conti- 
nentals’ liquidating value has in- 





by 8.2%, while Home’s 


has declined by 19.2%. This meth- | respectively. However, as meas- 


od of measuring change in equity, 


however. is affected by the ups | 
and downs of the stock market, 
since liquidating value, which 
comprises capital, surplus and_| 
40% of unearned premium re-) 
serves, is stated at the current 
market value of the stocks and) 
bonds held in the companies’ in-| 
vestment portfolios. For example, }: 
the Dow Jones Industrial average 

on Dec. 31, 1936 was _ 179.90,| 
whereas on Dec. 31, 1943 it was! 
135.89, or 24.5% lower. But de-' 
spite this considerable drop in in- 

dustrial stock prices over the 

period, Home’s decline in liquida- | 
ating value was substantially less | 
than 245%, while Continental’s | 
liquidating value actually in-| 
creased. 

The comparative equity growth 
among stocks is a fundamental 
factor which is reflected conclu- 
sively in long-term market action, 
as the following comparative mar- 
ket performance shows: 








Continental Home 
NE ie oe es 6% 65 
3-29-44 ____ Seats 47 2942 
Appreciation —_______ 644.2% 360.4% 
3 ee ee 22% 21% 
gare ace 47 2912 
Appreciation ________ 108.9% 43.5% 


These percentage appreciations 
are adjusted for stock dividends 
as follows: Continental, 2.58% in 
1936 and Home, 3.45% in 1937. 

With regard to the post-war 
outlook, it is probable that Home 
will again expand its writings 
quite substantially in the motor 
vehicle field. In 1939 and 1940 
this class of risk represented 38% | 
of net premium writings and 37% | 
in 1941, while in 1942 and 1943 
it revreserted only 10% and 6%. 





used by incurred loss ratios, this 


| prise. 
'cannot be made a private enter- | 


| this time that it has never met 


‘nental’s average ratios are as fol- 


Reader Critical Of Suggested __ 


Plan For Gol 


d Standard Basis 


Editor, “Commercial and Financial Chronicle”: 
The “Chronicle” has given much space to a (necessarily!) lame | 
attempt to set up a workable scheme for a “gold standard” in the | 


monetary field, in the recent article by James A. Howe. (“Some Lim- 


s %° . | 
itations of Easy Money and Collateral Theories,” issue of August 31, | 


page 882.) His long and repetitiou 


‘is interspersed as if to justify the plan, can be pertinent only on the 


s defense of free enterprise which 








unwarranted assumption that the® 


plan is an effective program for 
laissez faire and therefore a jus- 
tifiable recourse as against the 
allegedly ““managed” money un- 
der New Deal spending. In fact, 
however, the Howe _ proposals 
have all the earmarks of an auto- 
cratic system of controls, involv- 
ing all the uncertainties of dis- 
cretionary (and therefore neces- 
sarily political) monetary admin- 
istration by ‘“‘the highest skill, ex- 
perience and judgment” which, 
admittedly, ‘“‘may at times be im- 
possible to carry out perfectly.” 

I'd like to suggest that what is 
requisite to free enterprise in 
competition is precisely a system 
which will work itself—a system 
of specific rules and not of dele- 


|gated powers dependent on per- 


What is needed 
is the rule law, not of men. 
Mr. Howe’s so-called “highest 
skill” is certain to be unavailable 
for the simple reason that the 
problem is not one which can be 


decisions. 


of 


sonal 


/met by the personal abilities that 


are sq Valuable in private enter- 
Money simply is not and 


prise. It is the rules of the game, | 
not their administration, which 
are therefore at stake; for an um- 
pire has specific rules, not gen- 
eral principles, to follow out with 
no room whatever for discre- |, 
tionary decisions. 
As for gold, it ought to be clear 
intelligent consideration by 


to 


the problem of stable exchange 
between different monies simply 
becatse that problem is inher- 
ently unsolvable. Domestically, to 
be sure, we do solve it—by elim- 
inating different monies! We sim- 
ply prohibit, in the Constitution, | 
the issuance of money by the sev- 
eral States and put the single, 








business was less profitable than 
fire underwritings in the pre-war 
years. In 1941 the loss ratio was 
61.8%, compared with a fire loss | 
ratio of 42.4%, and it averaged | 
57.2% for the pre-war years 1935- 
1941, compared with 40.3 for fire. | 

In the case of Continental, it 
too will undoubtedly expand its 
writings in the motor vehicle field 
after the war, though it has never 
exploited this field to the same. 
extent as has Home. In 1939, 1940 
and 1941 motor vehicle premiums | 
represented 13%, 15% and 20%, | 
respectively, of total net pre- 
miums written, and 7% in 1942) 
and 1943. The loss ratio for Con- | 
tinental on this class of risk has 
also been less favorable than it 
has on fire. 

As regards general loss and ex- 
pense ratios, Continental shows a 
better record over the past five 
years than does Home. Conti- 


lows: loss ratio, 51.4%; expense 
ratio, 39.9%; combined ratio, 
91.3%. Home’s averages are: loss 
ratio, 54.3%; expense ratio, 42.5%; 
combined ratio, 96.8%. 

With regard to the current po- 
sition, Continental is_ selling 
around 47, which price gives a 
yield of approximately 4.3% on 
annual dividends of $2, and an 
earning yield of 7.6%. It repre- 
sents 97.5% of parent liquidating 
value and 93.5% of consolidated | 
liquidating value as of Dec. 31, 
1943. 

Home is’ currently _ selling 
around 291%. which price gives a 
yield of 4.1% on annual dividends 
of $1.20 (reduced from _ $1.60 
through the omission of extras 
this year), and an éarning yield 
of 6.6%. It represents 103% of 


parent liaguidating value and 101% 
of consolidated liquidating value 
as of Dec. 31, 1943. 





issuance of money by chartered 


| what grounds can we postulate an 


'existing banking practice a nation 
| which is originating little money 


central government in full con-| 
trol of one kind of money which | 
flows, automatically, to points of | 
low prices and stays there! ' 
There is no “bilateral” or ‘“‘multi- | 
lateral” or any other’ return 
movement of money to the point | 
where its initial expenditure had | 
the effect of boosting prices (in- | 
creasing “demand’’), and so no | 
“balance of payments” is in-| 
volved. Prices automatically ad- | 
just themselves to the same leve!) | 
through the movement of money | 
in one direction. Were a return; 
movement required it could only 
be the occasion for creating, not | 
for remedying, the “disequilib- | 
rium” which the Bretton Woods | 
proposals are designed (?) to pre- 
vent in international trade. 

The attempt to make their sev- 
eral issues circulate freely among 
all the early American colonies 
resulted simply, as the present 
international proposals are sure to 
do, in competitive, uncontrollable 
inflation; and this was in essence 
repeated after the Civil War when 
the States, in effect, violated the 
Constitution in chartering “wild 
cat” banks whose note issues had 
to be taxed out of existence to 
check inflation. The modern sub- 
stitution of “credit” for such in- 
flationary bank notes evaded the 
tax but not the problem of the 


banks which, gold or no gold, the 
“central bank” has failed to solve 
because it fails to afford a single 
source and therefore control of 
money supply by a strictly non- 
competitive procedure. 

As between countries it is thus 
incompetent to suggest that bal- 
anced budgets represent a situa- 
tion in which price levels would 
maintain a constant relation auto- 
matically. This could not be true 
were our States issuing money 
separately. As things are, wher- 
ever money is being spent ini- 
tially prices rise and attract goods 
by a‘ permanent outflow of 
money. (Generally speaking this 
is the situation in our metropol- 
itan centers, where the “cost of 
living” is relatively high.) On 


internationally free monetary ex- 
change which cannot possibly be 
so operated? Such an idea in- 
volves the paradox of producing 
a money sytem which operates as 
if it were a barter system! Under 


(credit) cannot attract gold from 
another nation so as to expand its 
legal basis for credit, by means of 
exports induced by low prices (or 
by “devaluation” ), without induc- 
ing a deflation against which the 
other nation acts by its own “de- 
valuation.” Dependence on gold 
is thus quite illusory. 


I repeat, there is no solution for 
the problem of exchange rates be- 
tween different currencies. Mone- 
tary uniformity depends on not 
bartering (goods for goods) — on 
not having to accept payments “in 
kind.” It depends on a one way 
flow of money to low priced 
areas. Monetary stability, on the 
other hand, (stable prices), de- 
pends on eliminating the perverse 
system of bank “credit” and sub- 
stituting fiscal compensation by 
tax deficits as against the spend- 
ing scheme of Keynes. This is 
essentially the system offered by 
Simons which such an article as 
that of Mr. Howe simply ignores, 
(as do also the Hansenites), in 
offering gold as an allegedly ef- 
fective substitute for Keynesian 
fiscal “management.” Yet “For- 
tune,” in printing a leading article 
by Simors this month, fu™bles the 
ball badly by confusing the prob- 
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lem of monetary uniformity with 
that of monetary stability when it 
says (editorially): “After this war 

.. all nations, including our own, 
will put domestic employment 
and freedom to expand or con- 
tract their own internal econ- 
omies first on the agenda. If all 
nations can act in unison in this 
matter we may look forward to 
relatively stable price levels and 
hence exchange stability. If they 
act separately we may see ex- 
change wars and currency manip- 
ulations that will make those of 
the thirties look like preliminary 
skirmishes.” 

So “Fortune’s” criticism of Ben 
Anderson is pointless when it 
avers that “the money we in- 
vest(?) is always secure if we 
import” — a lot of things we don’t 
want! With different currencies 
the actual problem has nothing 
whatever to do, as alleged by 
“Fortune’s” editor, with “presum- 
ing a degree of moral turpitude on 
the part of others and moral rec- 
titude on the part of the U. S. 
that is quite unjustified.” The 
“turpitude” is inherent in the sys- 
tem and not at all in the action 
of all nations in “devaluation” in 
the struggle for “foreign trade” 
which is really a _ struggle for 
bank “credit” reserves in the 
form of gold or some foreign cur- 
rency or government bonds as a 
camouflage for devaluation. 


As von Mises says in his new 
book (“Omnipotent Government”) 
“all political parties (in Germany’s 
inflation) . .. clung to the error 
that it was not the increase of 
bank credits ... that was devalu- 
ing the currency.” Also, “their 
ignorance ... pushed them to- 
ward price control and foreign 
exchange restrictions. They could 
never understand why those at- 
tempts were doomed to fail.” 


Similarly the chief apologists 
for free competition are actually 
forcing the drift into the Russian 
system simply because they too 
cannot see that treatment that re- 
quires the “highest skill, experi- 
ence, and, judgment” in more New 
Dealing is:deomed to fail for lack 
of the’ ounce; of, prevention, that 
is, control of the supply of money 
(credit). These blind leaders of 
the blind are driving society to 
seek a false security in planning 
moves which will throw out with 
the post-war bath water, not the 
dirt of private extension of the 
money supply, but the baby of 
free competition and human lib- 


erty. 
ALDEN A. POTTER, 
Bethesda, Md., Sept. 8, 1944. 
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Will Foreign Lending Return? 


(Continued from first page) 


South of the Rio Grande. This!ties markets in the fall of 1929. 
co-operation assumed particularly | engaged in an investigation of se- 
pronounced shape in the period) curities flotations in the United 
1914-29, a decade and a half; States during the Twenties. con- 
marked by greater business activ-| fining most of their efforts to for- 
ity and material prosperity than| eign issues, the origination and 
the nation had even experienced| distribution of may have been 
since tne founding of the Repub- | characterized by certain irregular- 
lic. Loans and credits extended) ities and some degree of abuse. 
to foreign countries, political sub- | Even though such irregularly un- 
divisions and corporations aggre-| derwritten loans aggregated only 
gated for the period in question | @n infinitesimal percentage of the 
$17,612,000,000 (an appreciable | total of foreign loans which ran 
portion of which was used for re- | into the billions, the minutest de- 
funding purposes). On the other | tails about these “irregular” loans 
hand, American foreign trade, ex-| were released to the _ public. 
little or nothing was said 


ports as well as imports, amounted | Since 
during the same period to $133,-| about the major portion of foreign 
290,000.000. |} issues with respect to which there 
Despite views expressed in some | “OUld not be raised the slightes! 
quarters to the contrary, the im- criticism, the public was led to 
portance of foreign trade to the elieve—and - to a large extent 
welfare of the nation indis- | Still believes — that irregularity 
putable. Foreign trade, more than and abuse applying at the most to 
any other factor or combination on Ly about 1% of the total, holds 
of factors, accurately reflects the | TUE with respect to all foreign 


»bligations and credits which have 
been arranged in the American 
market. That this unforgivable 
accusation is still being made is 
evident from the fact that only 


true state of affairs in the country: 
expansion invariably synchronizes 
with prosperous times, while con- 
traction is synonoymous with de- 
pression. Although it is perhaps 
true tinat staciScically Asmericao 
trade represents only about 10% 
of the nation’s entire economic 
activity, it should be borne in 
mind that it is this 10% which 
constitutes the country’s margin 
of profit and that the permanent 
loss of this profit is bound to im- 
pair irreparably the structure of 
the nation. 


resentative of the 
Treasury, in an address before the 
Export Managers Club of New 


York, reminded his audience that 
in regard to foreign investments 
in the Nineteen Twenties “in too 
many instances ... they started 
with fraud and ended with de- 


ithe League of Nations, from which 
ithe following is an excerpt: 


the other day (August 25) a rep- | 
United States | 





fault”. Such charges, although | 


absolutely baseless, continue to be | 


made, and since théy have not | 
been seriously challanged by | 
prominent quarters, they are! 


bound to be repeated and accepted | 
as fact. 

The frequency with which de- 
faults on foreign loans occurred in 
the early Thirties was not entire- 
ly the result of unwise or pro- 
miscuous lending by American 
bankers or investors, but was to 
a very considerable degree due to 
the failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to appreciate its respon- 
sibilities and duties as a creditor 
nation and adopt such trade and 
commercial policies with respect 
to neighboring countries as would | 
not deprive them of the means of | 
repaying contractual commit- 
ments. | 

That foreign trade is essential 
to the American economy is ob- 
vious. That foreign credits are} 
the prerequisite to foreign trade | 
is equally apparent. The conse- 
quences of a policy involving the | 
refusal of financial accommoda- | 





| tions are admirably presented ina 


study published in August 1932 by | 


“When the _ great creditor 
countries reduce their export of 
capital the very fact of reduc- 
tion creates a situation in which 
all their debtors must meet 
their obligations either in goods 
or in gold, instead of by fresh 
borrowing. A strain is imme- 
diately placed upon the credit 


! about 





systems of the debtor countries. 





A deflation of prices is imposed | 
upon them, the terms of trade 
become less advantageous, im- 
ports are restricted by lower 
purchasing power, and exports 
are stimulated. If the financial 
situation becomes acute these 
economic reactions may be sup- 
plemeted by government inter- 


Offerings Wanted 


BRAZIL 


vention—for example, by re- 

strictions on imports or by do- Internal 
mestic retrenchment. The net 

effect of the curtailment of cap- ee 
ital imports is therefore a strong See urities 


pressure to provide an active 
export balance in commodity 
trade. The strain on the credit including 


structure is such that gold tends 
to be exported also, and if the 
pressure continues there may be 
an actual export of capital by 
sales of securities and similar 
means... National and individ- 
ual bankruptcies and repudi- 
ations of debt on a vaster scale 
than the world has ever seen are 
imminent unless international 
trade can once more be restored 
to something approaching its 
former freedom.” 


SAO PAULO 
(State) 


7% 1921—1946 


Deposit Certificates of the 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Arnkold and S. Bleichroeder 
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30 Broad St. 
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If we are in earnest about main- 
taining our economy at a high 
level after the holocaust, and 
providing employment to 
all who are able and willing to 
work, we must provide an outlet 
for the products of our factories 
and our farms and mines. The. ¥ 
demands for these products by a,;of the demand. Moreover, the 
war-torn world will be enormous. | manufacturing and productive ca- 
For. a number of years, at least, | pacity of the Old World will have 
Europe, an important competitor | to be restored with American aid. 


prior to the war, will be in no | Some of the means required for 
| 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-515 





position to supply even a fraction (Continued on page 1142) 











vestments made during the period 
referred to above, the aggregate 
of foreign trade registered would | 
undoubtedly have been substan- 
tially smaller, and since profits 
accruing to both exporters and 
importers may be assumed to have 
been quite considerable, especial- 
ly during the war years and dur- 
ing most of the Twenties, an aver- 
age profit of 10% of the total vol- 
ume of foreign commerce cannot 
be regarded as excessive. In other 
words, the total value of Americar 
foreign trade during the years 
1915-1929, amounting to $133,290,- 
000,000, may be said to have yield- 
ed to the American people as a 
whole a profit of about $13% 
billion—an amount sufficient tc 
write off entirely the principa’ 
of the so-called political debts 
owing to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and leave a substantial 
balance as a reserve against losses 
incident upon the shrinkage in 
value of America’s commercia! 
stake in foreign countries (see 
accompanying table). 
FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 

‘In millions of dollars) 

Total Foreign In- 


Were it not for the loans andin-! | | 





= 


Dated July 1, 1944 


Im- 
Year ports Exports Trade vestments 
1915 $1,779 $3,555 $5,334 $1,276 
1916 2,392 5,483 7,875 1,389 
1917 2,952 6,234 9,186 652 
1918 3.031 6,149 9,180 521 
1919 3,904 7,920 11,824 620 
1920 5,278 8,228 13,506 576 
1921 2,509 4,485 6,994 626 
1922 3,113 3,832 6,945 870 
1923 3,792 4,167 7,959 400 
1924 3,610 4,591 8,201 1,195 
1925 4,227 4,901 9,137 2,206 
1926 4,431 4,809 9,240 1,747 
1927 4,184 4,865 9,049 2,072 
1928 4,091 5,128 9,220 2,096 
1929 4,399 5,241 9,640 1,466 
It is extremely regrettable that 


the relation between foreign in- 
vestments and national prosper- 
ity has never been adequately 
stressed. Had the American people 
been fully informed as to the pre- 
cise nature of foreign investments 
and their true effect upon the 
economy of the country, the for- 
eign loan would never have fallen 
into utter disrepute and the hold- 
er of a foreign loan would never 
have become the" obiect of) ex- 
treme pity. It is unfortunate in 
the extreme that’ the only “or- 
ganized” information: which has 
reached the rank and file of the 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


INCORPORATED 


American investing public in re- 
gard to foreign investments was 
based upon the “findings” of a 
Senate Sub-Committee on Bank- 


September 14, 1944. 
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Mutual Funds 


Bull Market Over? 


Vance, Sanders & Co. have a 


good answer in the current timely 


issue of Brevits to the fears which the recent unexpected decline 
in the market seems to have aroused in the minds of many investors. 
Brevits contains a chart showing the percentage advance in the Dow- | 


Jones Industrial Average for each bull market since the turn of 
the century. 

“The present rise in stock @ 
prices from the low point i? _—_—_—E—E—EE—EEEEe Ss 


April 1942 amounts to little 
more than 55%, compared with 
an increase of 338.6% and 
371.6%, respectively, for the 
past two bull market periods 
and is substantially less than 
the smallest advance for a bull 
market period during the last 
44 years.” 


Railroad Bonds 


Distributors Group in the cur- 
rent issue of Railroad News asks, 
“How Much Stronger Are the 
Railroads?” and then proceeds to 
give the following convincing an- 
swer: 

“The railroads (16 major sys- 
tems) whose bonds comprise the 
investments of Railroad (Bond) 
Shares have, in the aggregate, 
from the end of 1937 to the latest 
available data for 1944 

“REDUCED FUNDED DEBT 

by $472,403,000 or 12.2% 
“REDUCED FIXED CHARGES 
by $40,918,000 or 19.6% 
“INCREASED FIXED CHARGE 

COVERAGE 
taxes from 1.23 times to 
4.97 times or 304% 
after taxes from 1.10 times to 2.45 
times or 123% 
“INCREASED CASH POSITION 
by $834,806,000 or 710% 
“INCREASED WORKING 
CAPITAL 
by $381,817,000 or 605%.” 
Optical Illusion 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. takes the prize this week for 


before 
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a tricky little gadget to emphasize 
the need of professional manage- 
ment in the selection of securities. 
Two curved blotters, either one of 
which looks larger than the other, 
depending on the way they are 
held, stress the points: 


1. “Selecting securities can be 
equally deceiving.” 

2. “Securities likewise have to 
be measured.” 

In the current issue of this 


sponsor’s Investment Timing is a 
scholarly article on the effect of 
Germany’s defeat on the National 
debt. The conclusion is reached 
that the increase in the Federal 
debt this year will be approxi- 
mately $37 billion instead of the 
$50 billion indicated in the recent 
Government budget. “This would 
mean a national debt of approxi- 
mately $238 billions next June and 
an ultimate debt of perhaps $250 
billions—which, huge as it is, 
nevertheless is considerably un- 
der the $300 billion figure often- 
times predicted.” 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. accompanies its current let- 
ters (fifth in a series) on National 
Stock Series and Industrial Stocks 
Series with a memorandum an- 
nouncing that August sales volume 
for the funds under this com- 
pany’s sponsorship was 40% above 
the total for the best previous 
month in the company’s history. 


“Geared to the Times”’ 

Lord, Abbett devotes the cur- 
rent issue of Abstracts to a discus- 
sion of the advantages of Affili- 
ated Fund. With capital gains 
worth more than ordinary income 
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- Will Foreign Lending Return? 


(Continued from page 1141) 


ithe rehabilitation of the world 
| will in all probability be supplied 
|out of the huge balances which 
foreign countries now hold in the 


| United States. The bulk, how- 
}ever, will have to be furnished 
leither through governmental or 


| ° , ° 
private agencies. In view of the 


|extreme danger which attaches to 
loans granted by or through gov- 
ernmental instrumentalities, es- 
| pecially in peace times, the restor- 
|ation of private lending is almost 
ithe sine qua non to the mainten- 
ance of business activity and the 
return of normality in the realm 
of economics upon the cessation 
of hostilities. Any agency con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by 
the Government, which will en- 
gage in the granting of loans and 
credits to foreign governments or 
| political subdivisions, will, of nec- 
|essity, be unable or will at best 


| find it very difficult to discrimin- 








as far as the borrowing govern- 
ment may be concerned. Private 


| agencies, on the otmer hand, may 


refuse credits unless they are em- | 


ployed for strictly constructive 
jand revenue-producing projects 


| While a certain amount of govern- 
imental control may be desirable. 
|it should be reduced to a mini- 
imum if it is to accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

In this connection, one might tc 
|advantage quote from a statement 





by Sir Harry Railing, Chairman 
of the Board of the British Gen- 
| eral Electric Company, Ltd., at 
| 

under present tax schedules, Af- 
filiated Fund, with its large ele- 
ment of “leverage” is, in the words 
of the sponsor, “geared to the} 
times.” 


12 Years Old 
Dividend Shares was organized 
in 1932. Calvin Bullock points 6ut 


in the current issue of the Bul- 
letin that for 12 eventful years 
this fund has grown until. today. 


some 409,000 investors hold more 


the medium of Dividend Shares. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


10 Keystone Cus- 
. Vance, Sanders 


folder on the 
todian Funds. 


ate on the basis of merit or need, 


than $47,000,000 of assets through | 


Keystone Corp.—Current Data) 


& Co.—Revised Prospectus on’ 
Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund. Lord, Abbett—Com- | 


posite Summary for September on 
all Lord, Abbett funds. A revised 
portfolio folder on Union Bond 
Fund “B.” .. . National Securities 
& Research Corp.—Revised Cur- 
rent Information folder on all 
National sponsored funds. A mem- 
randum showing portfolio changes 
during August... 
Sales Corp.—A new folder on 
National Investors Corp.— ‘The 
Growth Stock Company.” .. 
Calvin Bullock—A revised Pros- 
pectus on Dividend Shares. 


Dividends 


Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing dividends, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, to stockholders of 
record Sept. 18: 





Class— ——For Third Quarter—— 
Regular Extra Total 
Agricultural - 6 .O1 .07 
Automobile - .04 .06 .10 
Aviation .06 .06 12 
Building .05 .05 .10 
Chemical __- .04 .03 .O7 
Electrical Equip.- .09 .09 
Food .05 .10 15 
Fully Admin. .03 .05 .08 
General Bond Sie a3 .25 
Industrial Mach._ .07 : .07 
Institut. Bond___ .12 .01 13 
renverting ne - .20 .20 
Low Priced ______ .05 15 .20 
| Merchandising __ .06 10 16 
Fe -05 .08 
Petroleum __-_--~ .04 .10 .14 
Railroad (Bond). .05 16 eh 
Railroad Equip... .04 .04 .08 
Railroad Stock. .02 ; .02 
RTT ES .05 O01 .06 
Tobacco ____ .04 -O1 -05 
Utilities _ .04 .05 .09 


Inc.—A dividend of 75¢ a share 
payable Sept. 20, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 8. 

Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
—A dividend of 20¢ a share pay- | 





@iable Sept. 25, 1944, to shareholders 


of record Sept. 18. 


the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration on July 27. Said Sir 
Harry: 


“That a measure of State di- 
rection on policy at the highest 


essary to safeguard the com- 
munity’s interests can hardly be 
denied. That the State should | 
not be the operating mechanism 

. equally cannot be denied by 
anyone who has had any experi- 
ence in the administration of 
large or small undertakings, or 
of Government enterprises .. . 
The post-war world will de- 
mand more than ever ... im- 
agination, initiative, pioneer 
spirit, the courage to run risks 
and to make quicz: decisions .. . 
All these qualities are, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, much 
more likely to be obtained from 
individuals, from specialists . . 
than from the State. 

“Life is much too complex to 
be cast in one mould. 
dividual, or the unit, 
way wherever its 
clash with clearly 
overriding national consider- 
ations, but within these limits 
the greatest possible freedom 
must be given not only to 
thought, 
of individuals and of functional 
bodies within the State, if we 
want to remain in the forefront 


must give 
interests 
established 


of human development = and 
achieve the greatest passible 
progress for the community at 
large.” 


If we should disregard or choose 
to remain aloof from the rest of 
the world after the war is won, 
and adopt a policy of economic 
and financial isolation, refusing to 
aid in the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of our neighbors, we 
shall not escape suffering and 
hardship ourselves. A prominent 
economist has recently pointed 
out that— 

“There is no country that can 
prosper in a depressed and dis- 
orderly world. The task of 
maintaining a high national in- 
come and providing jobs for all 
will be immeasurely more dif- 
ficult if we cannot make a new 
start after the war. For we 
must realise that unless we are 
all agreed to restore some meas- 
ure of order and stability, the 
decade of the Nineteen Forties 
will see resumption and intensi- 
fication of the economic aggres- 
sion and anarchy of the Nine- 
teen Thirties.” 


The American banker and 


| through him the American invest- 


. Broad Street | 


ing public, institutions as well as 
individuals, will be called upon to 
assist in restoring such “order and 
stability.” In the Old World, the 
rehabilitation of Western Europe, 
notably France, Belgium, Holland 
(and her colonies), and the Scan- 
dinavian ‘kingdoms, especially 
Denmark and Norway, will re- 
quire large sums, the raising of 
which should not prove particu- 
larly difficult. The American in- 
vestor is bound to remember that 
he has never been called upon to 
forego full interest and amortiza- 
tion on his French, Belgian and 
Norwegian bonds. He will recall 
that Denmark, although occupied 
and temporarily subjugated by the 
Nazis, faithfully paid interest in 
full on the contractual commit- 
ments of the Kingdom and its po- 
‘litical subdivisions owned by 
American investors. He will also 


‘'remember that the Netherlands 


and her overseas possessions have 
always met their engagements, 
and that the Dutch East Indies re- 





deemed dollar obligations at a 
| large premium representing the 
difference between the “gold” 
|dollar and_the “currency” dollar, 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, | at a time when American debtors 
‘discharged their debts in 


“cur- 
rency” dollars, although the orig- 
inal contract called for payment 
in “gold.” 

An appeal or request for fi- 


_nancial accommodations on the 


i part 


of the 


,be especially eager 


The in- 


but also to the action | 





] countries is therefore bound to be 


heeded by the American investor, 
and the successful flotation of 
loans on their behalf in the Amer- 
ican market may be witnessed 
shortly after hostilities cease. 
The remainder of the European 
continent, comprising Allies as 
well as former enemy countries, 


we , : > |is not likely to find borrowing in 
level may for some time be nec- |the United States very easy. 


Pri- 
vate investors who have frequent- 
|ly been called upon to accept re- 
duction in payments or temporary 
suspension of payments will not 
to purchase 
securities of debtor governments 
which in the past have not seen 
their way clear to accord them 
satisfactory or equitable treat- 
ment. Such governments would 
have to be financed, initially at 
least, through such governmental 
or semi-governmental instrumen- 
talities as are scheduled to be 
created as a result of the recent 
conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. Eventually, even 


‘| governments of the above category 


may be able to obtain accommo- 
dations through private channels. 

The situation is somewhat simi- 
lar in regard to the Far Eastern 
and Latin American fields, al- 
though as regards the former, 
Australia, including the Common- 
wealth and its component parts, 
should not find it difficult to se- 
cure financial accommodations in 
view of their most commendable 
fiscal record and performance. 
Considerable aid to foreign lend- 
ing should be afforded through the 
elimination of fear on the part of 
the investor incident upon the 
creation by the victorious nations 
of such agencies as should rende: 
mankind immune from the recur- 
rence of such ghastly cataclysms 
as those of 1914-18 and the present 
World War. Nations with less 
creditable fiscal records might se- 
cure loans from a group of cred- 
itors who will guarantee to the 
investor the prompt service on his 
investments. The League of Na- 
tions loan granted Austria in 1924, 
which was guaranteed in varying 
percentages by a number of coun- 
tries including Great’ Britain, 
France, Sweden and the Nether- 
lands, is an example of this kind 
of financing. In passing, it may 
be stated that this loan was re- 
paid in full about eleven years 
prior to its specified maturity. 

Since foreign investments have 
admittedly resulted in real and 
tangible benefits to the country 
at large, it is hoped and expected 
that the granting of loans to 
worthy borrowers will not be dis- 
couraged or impeded in the post- 
war years. However, in extending 
credits to the rest of the world, 
we must contrive some means to 
insure that they will be used for 
the financing of strictly revenue- 
producing projects, affording a 
stimulus for the maintenance of 
America’s commerce and provid- 
ing new sources of income for 
the faithful discharge of whatever 
obligations we may enable the 
rest of the world to contract. 


Even if some part of our for- 
eign loans may have been invested 
unwisely and recklessly, and if, 
in order to get some of it back 
and protect our invaluable foreign 
trade we may have to lend more, 
discreetly and in moderation, it 
must not be inferred that we were 
wrong in assuming the role of the 
world’s banker in the place of 
Great Britain and France and the 
Netherlands. This obligation was 
forced upon us by the irresistible 
trend of events, and redounded, in 
the final analysis, to our great ad- 
vantage. The record of New York 
as a world money market is 
marred by mistakes, as are those 
of London and Paris and Amster- 
dam. But our record is only a 
short one., In our future dealings 
with our neighbors, we can profit 
from the mistakes of the past. We 
shall succeed in restoring normal- 
ity and in bringing back prosper- 
ity not alone to the United States, 
but to the rest of the world as 


well, and through it, lay the foun- 
dations for a peace which will 


above-mentioned ' prove genuine and lasting. 
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Spahr Urges Repeal Of 
| Unsound Monetary Laws 


(Continued fr 


some time to come. While the 
people of the United States have 
invested in this great debt and 
will be asked to invest still fur- 
ther, neither Congress nor the 
Administration takes any steps to 
repeal the laws that could seri- 
ously impair the value of these 
and other savings of the people. 

“To retain these bad monetary 
laws on our statute bocks in the 
face of this huge investment made 
by the American people simply 
cannot be defended. A large num- 
ber, perhaps most, of the general 
public apparently are not aware 
of the existence of these threats 
to the value of their investments. 
The American people naturally 
look to Congress for protection in 
such matters; but such protection 
is not being provided. 

“Again and again monetary 
economists (and others) have 
urged Congress to repeal these 
laws, but these appeals have in 
effect been ignored by the ma- 
jority of Congress. No Congress- 
man can properly defend his in- 
action in this matter. To retain 
on our statute books provision for 





om page 1131) 
the issuance of fiat United States 
notes while discussing the prob- 
lems of the debt, of ‘inflation,’ and 
SO on, raises the question as to 
just what sort of thinking char- 
acterizes those government of- 
ficials who thus far have shown 
almost complete indifference re- 
garding this arresting situation. 

“The laws that should be re- 
pealed promptly are these: (1) 
The Thomas Inflation (Green- 
back) law of May 12, 1933. 

“(2) Sections 8 and 9 of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 which give 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President power to fix the 
buying and selling price of gold at 
any point the Secretary ‘may 
deem most advantageous to the 
public interest.’ 

“(3) Those provisions of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 which 
give the President the power to 
devalue our silver and subsidiary 
coins to the same extent that he 
devalued the gold dollar. 

“Congress cannot properly treat 
with indifference these threats to 
Our monetary and fiscal affairs. 
Should the reserve ratio in the 





Roosevelt Says Cartels Must Be Eliminated 


| Federal Reserve banks fall much 
| lower, 


Congress may wake up 
some day to find that the Reserve 
and Treasury authorities have 
utilized some of these, and other 
questionable laws to bolster the 
reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks. Considering the fact that 
the Reserve and Treasury author- 


ities, by manipulation in the is- | 


Federal Reserve bank 
notes, beginning in December, 
1942, converted $€50,000,000 of 
those notes into fiat money, and 
then pumped them into the re- 
serves of the Federal Reserve 
banks and into circulation, in vio- 
lation of the letter and spirit of 


suance ol 


existing law, there is no good rea- | 


son to assume that they may not 
at any time take advantage of the 
legal right, granted by Congress, 
to issue fiat United States notes. 
“What is apparently more prob- 
able, because it would be less well 
understood by the general public, 
is that more Federal Reserve bank 
notes may be issued since these 
could be issued _ indefinitely 


against United States bonds under | 


the emergency provisions of Para- 
graph 6 of Section 18 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. (The President 
has never declared, as provided 


in that Section 18, that the emer- | 


gency ‘recognized by the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation of March 


6, 1933,’ has terminated.) Mone- 
tizing the Federal debt in this 
manner, with no good lawful 


money required as reserve against 
such notes, does not differ greatly 
from the outright issuance of fiat 


| 


easily-understood transaction, 
with the probability of a quick 
public reaction and rapid depre- 
ciation in the value of such notes. 
The significance of the issuance of 
Federal Reserve bank notes 
against government bonds is not 


_clearly understood by the general 


public and unfavorable reaction 
and depreciation tend to come 
more slowly. But if carried far 


/enough, the public in time learns | 
the truth, and then the deluge sets | 


in. This was the device used in 
Germany which finally brought 


on the flood of issuance in 1920- | 


1923 and the collapse in 1923. 


fore, to inquire into what plans 


the Reserve and Treasury author- | 
ities contemplate using should the | 


act because they do not wish to 
admit their errors in enacting 
these bad monetary laws, they are 


failing to fulfill properly their 
responsibilities to the American 
people. 


“If the Republicans are failing 
to act to the best of their ability 
because they hope to gain po- 
litically, should they become the 
majority party, by repeal after 
they have come into power, they 
too are failing to fulfill properly 
their responsibilities to the Amer- 
ican people. 

“These monetary and fiscal is- 


| sues are far too serious to be sub- 
“Congress would do well, there- | 


jected to the caprice of partisan 
politics. The money of the Amer- 
ican people is not the property of 
any political party; it belongs to 


reserve ratio in the Federal Re- | all the people, and each political 
serve banks fall to a point which, | party should recognize that fact. 


in the opinion of these authorities, 


“It seems to be a reasonably 


wou!d justify action on their part.| good guess that the reasons for 
| Should the plans of these authori-| the inactivity of Congress, with 
| ties involve asking Congress to | respect to the repeal of these 
}amend the Federal Reserve Act | thoroughly bad monetary laws, 


'to reduce the reserve require- 
ments of Federal Reserve banks, 
Congress should nevertheless re- 
peal the laws mentioned. 
“Furthermore, Congress should 
give special attention to the ad- 
visability of prohibiting any fur- 
ther issuance of Federal Reserve 
bank notes. On May 12, 1943, the 
Senate passed the Taft Bill, S. 658, 
to prevent further issuance of 
Federal Reserve bank notes, but 
the House failed to act upon it. 
The Banking and Currency Com- 
/mittee of the House should revive 





are to be found in the realm of 
party politics. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that there are not enough 
Demeccrats and Republicans in 
Congress with sufficient intel- 
ligence to understand the danger- 
ous nature of these monetary laws 
and that they hang as a serious 
threat over the head of every 
bondholder, saver, and person 
with a relatively fixed income in 
this country.” 


Rubert With I. M. Simon 











Tells Hull End Can Be Achieved Through Collaboration 
With United Nations. Assistant Attorney General Berge 
Warns Senate Against Combines. 


United States notes except in| that bill, hold hearings on it, and| ST. LOUIS, MO.—Rudolph Ru- 
psychological reaction of the peo- | take in hand the matter of the) bert has become associated with 
ple. The issuance of fiat United | further issuance of Federal Re-| I. M. Simon & Co., 315 North 
States notes under authority of | serve bank notes while there is | Fourth Street. In the past Mr. Ru- 
the Thomas Amendment of May | yet time to act. | bert conducted his own invest- 


12, 1933, would be an open and. “If the Democrats are failing to' ment business in St. Louis. 


The assertion that the defeat of the Nazi armies will have to be 


followed by the eradication of “cartels” 


Roosevelt in a letter to Secretary 


was made by President 
of State Hull made public Sept. 8. 


The President described as weapons of economic warfare ‘cartels 
utilized by the Nazis as Governmental instrumentalities to achieve 


political ends.” 


ident, who added that “this end 
can 
eollaborative action by the United 
Nations.” 

President Roosevelt’s 
Secretary Hull follows: 

“During the past half century 
the United States has developed a 
tradition in opposition to private 
monopolies. The Sherman and 
Clayton Acts have become as 
much a part of the American way 
of life as the due process clause 
of the Constitution. By protecting 
the consumer against monopoly 


letter to 


these statutes guarantee him the | 


benefits of competition. 


“This policy goes hand in glove | 
with the liberal principles of in- | 
ternational trade .for which you | 
have stood through many years of | 


public service. The trade-agree- 
ment program has as its objective 
the elimination of barriers to the 


free flow of trade in international | 


commerce; the anti-trust statutes 
aim at the elimination of monop- 
olistic restraints of trade in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

“Unfortunately, a number of 
foreign countries, particularly in 
Continental Europe, do not pos- 
sess such a tradition against car- 
tels. On the contrary, cartels have 
received encouragement from 
some of these governments. Espe- 
cially is this true with respect to 
Germany. Moreover, cartels were 
utilized by the Nazis as gov- 
ernmental instrumentalities to 
‘achieve political ends. 

“The history of the use of the 
I. G: Farben trust by the Nazis 
reads like a detective story. The 
defeat of the Nazi 


eation of these weapons of eco- 


nomic warfare. But more than the | 


elimination of thé political activi- 


ties of German cartels will be. 
reguired. Cartel practices which | 
restrict the free flow of goods in| 


foreign commerce will have to be 


curbed. With international trade | 


involved. this end can be achieved 


only through collaborative action | 


by the United Nations. 


“T hope that you will keep your | 


eve on this whole subject of in- 
ternational cartels because we 
are approaching the time when 


be achieved only through | 


armies will | 
have to be followed by the eradi- | 


“Cartels practices which restrict the free flow of 
goods in foreign commerce will® 
have to be curbed,” said the Pres- | 





discussion will almost certainly 
arise between us and other na- 
tions.” 

Under date of Sept. 7; Senators 
were told by Assistant Attorney- 
General Wendell Berge, that Ger- 
many may win the peace, unless 
she is prevented from gaining 
trade monopolies through the car- 
te] system. 

Associated Press accounts from 
Washington reporting this, also 
had the following to say: 

The chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s anti-trust division tes- 
tified before a Military Affairs 
Sub-Committee that international 
trade agreements such as he said 
existed between Carl Zeiss of 
Jena, Germany, and the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., enabled Ger- 
many “‘to sabotage” the effective- 
| ness of the Versailles Treaty after 
| World War I, and added: 

“As the military defeat of Ger- 
| many grows near, we will see a 
determined effort on the part of 
'the. Germans to save their indus- 
'trial power. The Germans know 
|that their best chance of prepar- 
‘ing for another war will be 
| through the maintenance of their 
| monopolistic industrial firms. 

| “These firms have had agree- 
| ments with British and American 
| industry. If these agreements can 
| be continued, revived, or renewed 
in the future, this country can 
win the war but Germany will 
have gone far toward the winning 
of the peace. 

“During the next few months, 
we must be .prepared to witness 
the exodus from Germany of po- 
litical agents who will announce 
that they are ordinary business 
men and that they are ready to 
resume ordinary commercial rela- 
tions with us as soon as the Nazis 
are thrown out of power.” 

“As protection against future 
German cartel agreements, Mr. 
Berge recommended the acquir- 
ing of German patents and ‘tech- 
nological know - how.’ making 
German laboratory work avail- 
|able to firms on a general basis, 
breaking up _ existing German 
/monopolies, and moving some 
| firms out of Germany and inter- 
nationalizing their laboratories.” 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


Recent international conferences, especially the Dumbarton Oaks 
parley, have given rise to debate concerning the position of countries 
‘outside the Big Four. Some criticize the inclusion of China, others 
advocate the addition of France to this select body. 

However, on proper reflec- ~ 
tion, how can the claims of 
Canada be ignored? It is er- 
roneous to believe that Britain | 
speaks for her Dominions in all | 
matters, and recognition of | 
Canada as a sovereign nation in | 
her own right is consequently 
obscured. 

Although there is no doubt that 
the Dominions will broadly sup- 
port a general British policy, 
nevertheless Canada’s growing 
importance among the nations of 
the world and her position in the 
Western Hemisphere present 
problems that can be settled only 
by Canada herself. Therefore, 
Canada should be considered as 
an. independent country and not) 
simply as a British Dominion. 

Canada’s claim to representa-| 
tion on every world council has a/| 
solid basis. In the last few years) 
from a national income of about! 
$9 billions, approximately one) 
billion dollars annualy has been! 
freely given, either as an outright’ 
gift or in the form of mutual aid. | 
The Dominion is the third trading | 
nation in the world, it occupies) 
the center of the world air map, | 
and its tremendous resources have 
only just commenced to be devel- 
oped. In the domestic field, the, 
government has earned the ad- 
miration of the world for its) 
superb ‘management of its war- bondholders who recently made 
time controls. ‘ : ; _extensive purchases on the ex- 

Finally, in previous internation-| change basis of about 914%, it 
al conferences the Canadian rep-| appears likely that this week 
resentatives have shown them- trend will persist until this tech- 
selves not only worthy of inclu-| nical situation is rectified. 
sion on world committees but also; With regard to the future, there 
capable of leadership. The Do-| still seems little on the horizon 
minion’s one great handicap is its to change the present dull in- 
small population, which will un-| active trend, especially in view 
questionably expand rapidly after, of the Seventh Victory Loan an- 
the war, since the world’s third nounced to commence Oct. 23. 
largest land mass is now only in| The steady supply flow from Can- 
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Free Representative Government 


Continued from page 1133) 


rough, unholy hands on many a 
sacred precedent, doubtless calling 
on an enlarged and nationalized 
police power for enforcement. We 
shall have to give up a distinction 


. between private and public 
employments. There is no 
private business ... exempt from 


serve a planned 
public interest. Furthermore, we 
shall have to .. . recognize that 
lonly the Federal area and often 
not even that is large enough to be 
co-extensive with modern indus- 
try and that consequently the 
| States are wholly ineffective in- 
struments for control ... it has 
already been suggested that busi- 
ness will logically be required to 
disappear. This is not an over- 
statement for the sake of emphasis, 
it is literally meant.” 

Mr. Tugwell, the New Deal 


compulsion to 


December 1931. He has occupied 
and he still occupies a high ad- 
ministrative post. His words em- 
brace the master pattern of the 
New Deal! 

The President lost no time in 
adopting that pattern. “Our task 
now,” he said in 1933, “is not dis- 
coveries or exploitation of natural 
resources or necessarily of produc- 
ing more goods. It is the less 
dramatic business of administering 
resources and plants already in 
hand.” 

And so the New Deal launched 
a program of management. It was 
unintelligent, uncompromising, 
dominating and incoherent man- 
agement. Governmental planners 
were hostile to risk capital. They 
stifled small business, forced dis- 
tribution of their earnings and 
made it impossible for them to ex- 
pand. They repeatedly devise a 
tax legislation, not pr.marily to 
raise needed revenue, but an 
undercover method of promoting 
dangerous social theories. They 
saddled upon the individual and 
business complicated question- 


as 





its early stages of development. 

Turning to market develop- 
ments during the past week, again 
there was little of note, apart 
from the sale from Canada of. a 
large block of long-term Ontarios. 
Otherwise, there was little activ- 
ity and prices generally were 
marked down slightly. In particu- 
lar, Albertas were about 12 point 
lower. 

Internal issues were in supply 
and, following earlier predictions, 
the Canadian dollar in the “free 
market” depreciated further, 


ada is now only an intermittent 
trickle, and on the demand side 
the previous obvious undervalua- 
tion of Canadian securities is no 
longer a potent factor. 


Decided movement in either 
direction, therefore, can not be 
foreseen and the market is 
likely to become increasingly 
selective. 





Foster, Brown To Admit 


John F. Bowles will become a 


partner, effective October Ist, in 
Foster, Brown & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


touching 11% discount. With pros- 
pects of an increased supply of 
exchange by Oct. 15 and offer- 
ings by discouraged speculative 
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naires, reports and red tape. They 
placed both industry and agricul- 
ture in a governmental strait- 
jacket. But that is not all. In ful- 
fillment of prophecy, the New 
Deal planners laid ‘‘rough unholy 
hands on many a sacred prece- 
dent,” and they called on ‘‘an en- 
larged and _ nationalized police 
force for enforcement.” THey con- 
structed gigantic bureaucracy and 
used it for their own political 
ends. Congress was relegated to 
an inferior position by a servile 
new deal majority. Even the 
purse strings were surrendered to 
the executive through lump sum 
appropriations. They likew:se 
sought to make over the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 
To quote the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they “erected a mul- 
titude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their sub- 
stance’; boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions multiplied. Our people 
have been literally deluged with 
orders, decrees and directives that 
pour from these agencies day and 
night. The Federal payrolls sky- 
rocketed until now there are some 
3% million Federal civil em- 
ployees. They and their families 
account for almost 20% of the vot- | 
ing power of this country in a 
presidential election. The tradi- 
tional cabinet departments are 





overshadowed and have almost 
been supplanted by agencies under 
the direct control of the President. 


Lines of authority and responsibil- | 


ity became confused and even 
obliterated. 


R. D. Steers & Co. 


Formed In Ottawa 

OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA— 
Announcement is made of the 
dissolution of the firm of Monk, 
Steers and Company. and the 
formation by Reginald D. Steers 
of his own firm, R. D. Steers and 
; Company. The new firm has of- 
| fices in the Canada Life Building, 
75 Sparks Street. 








prophet, uttered those words in| 


of notoriously corrupt political | 


Every conceivable political de- 
vice was employed to build the 
power of the executive. 

Then came the attack on the 
Supreme Court. It failed, but 
through continuing presidential 
tenure its purposes were finally 
achieved. A substantial majority 
of all the Federal judges now have 
been appointed by the New Deal 
President. Too often those ap- 
pointees possessed nothing more 
than the doubtful qualification of 


being New Deal political followers. | 


The program likewise included 
the constant suppression and op- 
pression of State and local govern- 
ments. Local authority was cir- 
|cumvented and usurped. Money 
was granted to State and local 
governments upon condition that 
control be surrendered to Wash- 
ington. 

The New Deal in 1935 even 
| wanted to divide the nation into 
10 ov 12 districts or “little Wash-| 
ingtons.”’ 
would have been under the juris- 
diction of a Federal administrator. 
The real purpose was to relegate 
the states to obscurity. The report | 


you and I know that any impair- 
ment of that right by a radical 
and communistic labor element 
will in the end defeat the honor- 
able and legitimate aims of or- 
ganized labor in this country. 

In its alliances with Hague and 
Kelly and Hannegan and Hillman 
and Browder, the New Deal has 
achieved a new low in American 
politics. The vast body of decent 
American voters will not travel in 
such political company. The cyn- 
ical and sinister bid for power of 
this unholy alliance will be over- 
whelmingly rejected. This nation 
proposes to remain American. 

In contrast to the New Deal 
Program, the Republican party 
proposes to reestablish liberty at 
home. Our goal also is to prevent 


'hardship and poverty in America 


Each district, of course, | 


/of the National Resources Com-j} 


mittee said that many citizens 
might consider themselves as be- | 
longing to one region for one pur- | 
| pose and to an adjoining region | 
for another. In other words, there | 
_was to be a paramount, if not ex- | 
clusive, loyalty to the Federal | 
Government. Fortunately the pro- 
posal was not adopted even) 
‘though the National Resources| 
Committee which advocated it in- 
cluded five cabinet members and 
Harry Hopkins. 

So bold did the planners become 
that the Attorney General of the) 
United States recently had the 
audacity to declare “no business in 
inis country is immune from seiz- 
ure,” 

nere then is the New Deal rec- 
ord of almost twelve long years. 
'The New Deal candidate recently 
made his only recorded admission 
of fault when he said “we have 
made mistakes.”’ I say to you that 
these were not mistakes. They 
were the cold, calculated and de- 
liberate acts of an administration 

that sought as its prophets pre- 
dicted: “To undo a century of de- 


' velopment—and to lay rough un- 
holy hands on many a sacred 
| precedent.” 


In spite of this record the New, 
Deal now asks for a fourth term. | 
Again it has the sinister support | 


machines such as those of Hague} 


of New Jersey, Kelly of Chicago, | 


and Pendergast of Missouri. In) 
addition, it has the fervent support 
of Sidney Hillman and his Politi-| 
‘cal Action Committee. It is no) 
secret that this committee, includ- | 
|ing its communistic adherents, | 
_ proposes to buy this election with | 
| money extracted from the honest | 
and patriotic workers of this! 
‘country. It likewise is no secret 


/a major operation. 


| Congressmen. 


| that Sidney Hillman and his com-| 


mittee are now in complete con-| 
trol of the New Deal party. Our 
people will not soon forget the 


man and the Big City Bosses who 
made the secret decisions that) 
controlled that convention. Nor) 
will they ever forget the Presi-.| 
dent’s instructions to the Demo-.| 
cratic Chairman from a railway 


sorry spectacle of the Democratic} 
National Convention. It was Hill-} 





—to provide opportunity and se- 
curity and to promote social bet- 
terment. Such a goal can be sol- 
idly achieved only if we give full 
scope to individual incentive and 
American ingenuity and turn our 
backs finally and completely on 
alien philosophies of government. 
Let us then consider the first 
steps in a constructive program. 
First, we must clean our gov- 
ernmental house of the debris 
with which it is now cluttered and 
which has been accumulating dur- 
ing 11 years of the New Deal. To 
clean house means that we must 


| get rid of needless bureaucracy. 


Unbridled bureaucracy is a dead- 
ly growth in our body politic and 
it can only be removed through 
It will be 


removed this year through the 


election of the Republican ticket, 


_ including Republican Senators and 


Such an election 
will put the reins of government 
back into the hands of the duly 


elected representatives of the 
people. 
Second, we’ must restore re- 


sponsible cabinet government in 
Washington. All agencies, boards, 
bureaus, and commissions which 
are not performing essential gov- 


|ernmental functions must be im- 


mediately liquidated. 

In this way we shall get rid of 
the costly political featherbeds in 
Washington. Cabinet members 
must and under the administra- 
tion of Thomas E. Dewey will be 
chosen on the basis of their qual- 
ifications for the job. They will 
be charged with full authority and 
they will be held personally re- 
sponsible. Essential governmental 
agencies now having independent 
status should and will be placed 
under cabinet jurisdiction wher- 
ever possible. Executive abuse of 
power, confused lines of authority, 
duplication of effort, inadequate 
fiscal controls, loose personnel 
practices and bureaucratic arro- 
gance must and will be ended. 
Harmony in government and a 
balance between legislative and 
executive responsibility must and 
will be restored. Under such a 
program we shall eliminate con- 
fusion, inefficiency and conflict at 
home. We shall build confidence 


'and faith in the future. 


Third, the Republican party 
proposes to end the _ reckless 
trend toward centralization of all 
power in the Federal Government. 
Unless that trend is ended, state 
and local governments sooner or 
later will be reduced to provincial 
administrative units—mere satel- 
lites revolving about an all-pow- 
erful national planet. Self-gov- 
ernment can survive only so long 
as the people are given a chance 


car of the Commander-in-Chief to practice it by keeping govern- 
on a side track in Chicago, to ment close to home. The more of 
“clear everything with Sidney.” history that is written at the na- 
_In that tense command the new  tion’s: crossroads, and the less at 
deal candidate delivered the Dem-| Washington, the freer and hap- 
ocratic party into the hands of) pier our people>will be. 
Sidney Hillman, the radical leader; This does::not’ mean that the 
| of the Political Action Committee. Federal Government will cease to 
I am sure that the great major- | respond to social needs. Changes 
ity of working people, union) in economic and social conditions 
|members and union leaders alike,| do require, from time to time, a 
‘resent the intrusion of Sidney! reallocation of governmental func- 
| Hillman into a _ great political | tions. It does mean, however, that 








_party and into their private busi-| the reaching out for power by the 
ness of casting a free and unin-| Federal Government under the 
timidated vote. They are Ameri-| guise of social reform but actually 
|; Cans 


. American rights. 


and they cherish sacred‘for the sake of power alone must 
They know as be ended. 
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Already a solution of this prob- 
lem has been pointed out by the 
Republican party. At St. Louis, 
under the able leadership of Gov- 
ernor Dewey the 26 Republican 
Governors studied this question 
with reference to 14 major issues 
ranging from agriculture to wel- 
fare. After dealing with these 
specific issues they arrived at this 
conclusion. “The great objectives 
we have here sought for America 
cannot be accomplished, either by 
a constant grasping for power on 
the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment or through a stubborn re- 
sistance by the states to the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in a developing and increas- 
ing complicated society. They can 
be reached only through coopera- 
tion. And a determination to 
make our system work in the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
constitution.” 

In any such meeting of Repub- 
lican Governors next year, Ralph 
Gates will be there. 

And while speaking of Repub- 
lican leadership in this cause, we 
must always remember the con- 
tribution already made by the 
valiant Republican members of 
Congress. 

Finally, the Republican party 
proposes to create in this country 
an atmosphere of opportunity for 
the individual. The one great 
problem after the war is jobs— 
honest jobs—productive jobs. We 
propose to put men and women to 
work in private industry as 
promptly as possible after victory. 
We propose to give special atten- 
tion to those who have served in 
our armed forces. Made-work and 
government spending never can 
be an adequate substitute for hon- 
est jobs and private employment. 
More than that, our fighting sons 
abroad and our loyal workers at 
home want honest jobs in private 
employment. To accomplish this 
great objective, business must be 
freed from its shackles and gov- 
ernment must be taken out of 
competition with private industry. 
Rationing, price-fixing and all 
other emergency powers must be 
terminated as quickly as possible. 
Detailed regulation of farmers, 
workers, business men and con- 
sumers must be avoided. Abun- 
dant production in agriculture 
and industry must be substituted 
for the New Deal program of 
scarcity. War contracts must be 
promptly settled and surplus gov- 
ernment plants and property must 
be equitably disposed of. Small 
business must be encouraged. 
‘Taxes must be reduced. Economy 
in the Federal Government must 
conscientiously be practiced. The 
integrity of the American dollar 
must be protected. These and 
countless other steps must be 
taken if needed jobs are to be 
provided after the war. They will 
be taken by a Republican admin- 
istration. 

The New Deal has demonstrated 
that it cannot provide jobs with- 
out a war. It cannot maintain free 
representative government. It will 
not trust the people. It is time 
to elect a President who will clear 
everything, not with Sidney, but 
with Congress and the American 
people. Thomas E. Dewey is that 


man. 


Hannegan Declares 
Bricker’s Charge False 


Robert E. Hannegan of. the 
Democratic National Committee 
denied on Sept. 11 that President 
Roosevelt had instructed him to 
“clear everything with Sidney 
Hillman in behind - the'- scenes 
maneuvering at the National Con- 
vention in July;,aceording to 
United Press advices from Chi- 
cago on Sept. 11 which also had 

llowing to say: 
ps9 Hillman is head of the cIO 
Political Action Committee. 

Mr. Hannegan said that the 
charge was made by Gov. John 
Bricker, Republican Vice Presi- 








dential nominee, in a speech Jast 
Saturday, but he added that “the 
fact is that President Roosevelt 





Effect Of Germany's Defeat 


| 


Assuming the war with Ger-| 
many is over by the end of Oc- 
tober, the present budget would 
have prevailed for the first six 
months of the fiscal year, and the 
announced cut-back would apply 
to the subsequent one-half. Tne 
July estimate of war expenditures 
of approximately $89 billions was 
made on the assumption that the 
war would continue unabated 
throughout the fiscal year. The 
40% cut-back would consequently 
apply on about $45 billions of esti- 
mated expendtures. 

While the cut-back wouid mean 
a direct reduction in manufactured 





supplies, other expenditures such 


sharply, and an over-all reduction 

approximation would be in the 

neighorhood of $15 billions. 
As for income, the let-up in in- 


by workers as a result of some 
unemployment, reduction in over- 
time, and possibly lower pay 
scales on peacetime jobs as com- 
pared with war work, might cause 
the Government’s corporate and 
individual tax receipts for the re- 
maining one-half of the fiscal year 
to decline approximately 10%, or 
about $2 billions. 


Smaller Debt Increase 
The net reduction in the Gov- 
ernment deficit would therefore 
be approximately $13 _ billions, 
which would mean an increase of 
$37 billions instead of $50 billions 
in the national debt, or an antici- 
pated debt next June of about $238 
billions. This increase is a little 
more than one-half the $64 bil- 
lions by which the debt actually 
increased in the 1944 fiscal year, 
and indicates that the pea« of the 
Government’s annual borrowing 
needs has already been passed. 
The war with Japan is expected 
to be ended in six to nine months 
after the German war. Discussions 
in Congress recently have indi- 
cated consideration of earmarking 
proceeds from the sale of Govern- 
nent-owned war surplus property 
and plants to be applied on debt 
retirement. Despite such proceeds, 





with whom I conferred alone on 
that occasion (the President’s trip 
to Chicago before the convention) 
did not say that.” 

“Nor did he say anything else 
that could have been tortured to 
convey that meaning,” Mr. Hanne- 
gan said. “That story is abso- 
lutely untrue. I don’t know who 
invented it. I presume that Re- 
publican orators will keep repeat- 
ing this favorite fiction until elec- 
tion day in the forlorn hope that 
some people will believe it is true. 
I want to get the record straight 
and identify this one as fabricated 
out of whole cloth.” 

Governor Bricker’s speech made 
on Sept. 9, is given elsewhere in 








this issue. 


| of last January, and the actual figures for 1944 and 1943. 


TABLE 1 


DIGEST OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND DEBT 
(In billions of dollars, fiscal years) 


——1945 Estimates—— 1944 1943 
Classification— July 1944 Jan. 1944 Actual Actual 
Receipts: 
Taxes, individual - 18.9 18.1 20.3 6.9 
Taxes, corporate 166 15.4 15.1 9.9 
Taxes, excise 5.6 4.2 4.4 3.7 
Miscellaneous - 4.6 3.0 4.3 oy 
Total receipts —- 45.7 40.7 44.1 22.2 
Expenditures: 
War baie 88.9 88.2 87.0 72.1 
Interest on debt 3.75 3.75 2.6 1.8 
General 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.52 
Refunds £5 1.8 3 .08 
Veterans 1.25 1.25 Ble 6 
Agriculture & .4 My 1.0 
9.5 9.7 6.7 6.0 
Total Expenditures 98.4 97.9 93.7 78.1 
Excess of expenditures : . wae 57.2 49.6 55.9 
Gov. corps., trust a/cs. and change in 
Treasury balance 5 4 — 2.4 3.2 14.7 8.3 
Increase in debt 50.3 60.4 64.3 64.2 
Debt at end of fiscal year . 251.35 258.0 201.0 136.7 


however, contract termination 
payments, excess profits tax re- 
funds, unemployment benefits and 
veterans’ rehabilitation would 
cause a further deficit which 
would bring the national debt to 
the neighborhood of $250 billions 
about a year or so after peace, 
since Government deficits usually 
continue for a while after the end 
of a major war. Many economic 
experts have predicted a $300 bil- 
lion national debt at that time, 
but this figure now begins to ap- 
pear remote. 


Features of the Budget 
In revising recently his estimate 


as the cost of maintenance of the} of last January of Government re- | 
armed forces would not be cut as |ceipts for the ensuing fiscal year, | 
| the Budget Director increased tne | 
might come to 33%, so that a fair) figure approximately from $40.7) tial increase in the estimate of | 
miscellaneous receipts. This cate- | 
includes excessive profits | 
renegotiation of, 


billions to $45.7 billions. This $5 
billion expansion seemed to attract 


1- | little public attention. Yet approx- 
dustrial production in the transi-|imately the same figure, $5.3 bil-., war contracts and proceeds from 
tion period and less pay received | lions, constituted the entire Gov-| the disposal of Government sur- 


ernment income in 1940, only four 
years ago. 

The 1943-4 increase in the na- 
tional debt was from $136.7 bil- 
lions-to $201 billions. Yet this 
$64.3 billion expansion was not 
far short of the total national debt, 
$72.5 billions, in 1942. With what 
sang froid we now seem to regard 
billions of dollars in Government 
finance! 


The actual receipts in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, were 
$44.1 billions, almost double the 
receipts of the previous fiscal year, 
nearly six times the receipts of 
the 1941 fiscal year, and more 
than eight times the 1940 receipts. 

It will be observed that since 
1943 receipts from individual taxes 
have increased 67% and from cor- 


Recommend Non-Cancellable 
On The National Debt Order Form For Post-War Period 


(Continued from page 1130) 


(Continued from page 1131) 


financing institutions on a uniform 
basis, so that variations therein 
cannot be used as an unfair meth- 
|od of price-cutting or unfair com- 
| petition.” 


A second vital feat =| tigey 
eature of post building up of company reserves 


| war inventory control recom- 
|mended by the Committee is the 
icontrol of production in relation to 
|forecasted market, thus avoiding 
| sudden losses which would other- 
_Wwise occur because of factory sur- 
plus production which would have 
_to be marketed at a loss. Quoting 
_the report, “It is anticipated by 
/many that the postwar period, 
after the transition period of re- 
conversion, will see greatly en- 
larged quantity production of sim- 
_plified models, to be mass mar- 
keted at lower than prewar price 
levels, and with lower margins for 
wholesaler and retailer. Under 
/such conditions, not only must 
there be a marked reduction in 
marketing and distributing ex- 
penses, but there must also be a 
mucn better control of merchan- 
dise investment and obsolescence 
losses, so that a better turnover 
may make possible an adequate 
rate of net return on investment.” 

Another recommendation made 
by the Committee is that Federal 
taxation be stabilized so that part 
of the expense of doing business 
‘may be definitely known and 
‘planned for. Warning against con- 
tinued deficit spending, the report 
| declares, ‘“‘There should be estab- 
lished now a permanent method 
of financing the national debt, 
_whether it be $200 billions or $300 





;a 





billions, and not wait until the war 
is over. The postwar will bring 
bout other important perplexities 
which cannot now be solved.” 


The report also counsels the 


to cover dismissal wages “on a 
large scale—perhaps within rela- 
tively short periods following 
large or general contract termina- 
tions.” Warning that “adequate 
contributions to State unemploy- 
ment funds should be maintained 
during high-level war employ- 
ment, and not be diminished by 
artificial merit rating standards 
due to abnormal, temporary high 
levels,” the Committee recom- 
mends that unemployment funds 
should be regarded as the basic 
source of compensation, and that 
the dismissal of temporary or 
short-term employees on war 
work should be taken care of by 
the inclusion of dismissal wages 
for such employees “in allowances 
made in contract termination set- 
tlements. Any war emergency dis- 
missal wage payment plan shoulé 
not establish a precedent for dis- 
missal wages in time of peace.” 


Other recommendations made by 
the Committee include: reserves 
for deferred maintenance and ae- 
celerated depreciation as allow- 
able deductions from net income; 
faster amortization of the cost of 
war plants operated under “neces- 
sity” certificates, and wider em- 
ployment of disabled veterans, 
whether or not they are former 
employees. 





poration taxes have nearly dou- 
bled, and that there is a substan- 
| gory 


|recaptured by 


| plus property. 

Government expenditures for 
other than war purposes for the 
'fiscal year 1945 are estimated at 
/$9.5 billions, $2.8 billions above 
|the actual expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1944. The explanation 
_of this is found in items called the 
“aftermath of war’ expenditures, 
/namely, interest on the public debt 
| (being the largest single item, 
| $3,750 millions), veterans’ pen- 
/sions and benefits, and refunds of 
| war taxes. 


| A Comparison 

| The relationship between the 
,; Government budget, national in- 
|come and industrial production 
'for significant years is shown in 
the following table. 





TABLE 2 
(In billions of dcllars) 

+Gov. *Gov. tNational tFed. Res. 

Year— Receipts Expenditures +¢Public Debt Income Prod. Index 
1919 §.1 18.5 25.4 64.2 72 
1929 4.0 3.8 16.9 83.3 110 
1932 2.0 4.9 39.4 40.0 58 
1940 §.3 9.1 42.9 77.6 125 
1941 7.6 12.7 416.9 96.9 162 
1942 12.8 32.5 72.5 121.6 199 
1943 ws 22.2 78.1 136.7 147.9 239 
1944 44.1 93.7 2061.0 *152.0 *235 
1945 ; *45.7 *98.4 *251.3 *125.0 *190 

*Estimated. +Fiscal years. {Calendar years. 
Conclusion ® 


In view of the general expecta- 
tion that the war with Germany 
will end by November, the WPB 
announcement of a 40% cut-back 
in war production after that event 
projects an estimated increase of 
approximately $37 billions in the 
current fiscal year, instead of the 
$50 billions indicated in the recent 
Government budget. This would 
mean a national debt of approxi- 
mately $238 billions next June and 
an ultimate debt of perhaps $250 
billions—which, huge as it is, 
nevertheless is considerably under 
the $300 billion figure oftentimes 
predicted. 


N. Y. Finance Institute 
Sponsors Tax Lectures 


Harley L. Lutz, Chief of Staff, 
Committee on Post-War Tax Pol- 
icy. discussed “Individual Taxes” 
at 3:30 p.m. in the Board of Gov- 
ernors’ Room of the New York 
Stock Exchange on Sept. 11. This 
is the third in the series of six 
lectures being sponsored by the 
New York Institute of Finance. 
headed by Robert Cluett, 3rd. 
Other discussions scheduled for 


3? 


“Corporate Taxes, 
Alvord; and the “Post-war Prob- 
lem,” to be discussed by Emil 





Electric Preferred 
On Market 


The First Boston Corporation 





| and associates on Sept. 13 offered 
'at 103% per share 120,000 shares 


of 4%% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) of Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Co. The First 
Boston group was awarded the 
issue at competitive sale Sept. 12 
on a bid of 101.449. 

Of the net proceeds from the . 
financing, $7,880,000 will be used 
to prepay notes due to banks in 
August, 1945. The balance, to- 
gether with $3,000,000 to be re- 
ceived from the sale of 129,024 
shares of common stock to Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Co., will be 
added to the general corporate 
funds. These funds will enable 
Indiana & Michigan to acquire 
certain utility properties in or 
near the territory now served, if 
such acquisitions can be effected, 


| and to complete its construction 
| program. 


Capitalization of the company 
after giving effect to this financ- 
ing will be as follows: first mort- 
gage bonds, 344% series, due June 
| 1, 1969, $22,500,000; 2%.% note to 
bank, due June 15, 1949, $1,000,- 
000, making a total long-term debt 





succeeding Mondays include “Tax | 
Simplification,’ Robert W. Wales’ | Perko is now doing business as J. 


Ellsworth C | ¢ perko & Company from offices. = 


of $23,500,000; 4%% cumulative 
| preferred stock, $12,000,000, and 
| 1,000,000 shares of no par com- 
' mon stock. 

| Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
| operates in a territory in northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan 
with a population in excess of 
365,000. Besides serving its own 
residence, commercial and power 
customers, the company supplies 
electric energy to other electrie 
companies, both affiliated and un- 
affiliated, and municipal distribu- 
tion systems. 


Forms J. F. Perko & Co. 


(Specia] to The Financial Chronicle) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—John F. 








in the Union Commerce Building. 


Schram, President of the New| Mr. Perko was formerly a partner 
York Stock Exchange, on Oct. 2.\ in Perko & Zink. 
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Fiscal Policy An 


d The 


Taxation Of Business 


(Continued fr 
ations within this area of author- 
ity. Taxation is one of the lim- 
itations placed by government on 
the power of business to do what 
it pleases. 

There is nothing reprehensible 
about this procedure. The busi- 
ness that is taxed is not a creature 
of flesh and blood, it is not 
citizen. It has no voice in how 
it shall be governed—nor should it. 
The issues in the taxation oi busi- 
ness are not moral issues, but are 
questions of practical effect: What 
will get the best results? How 
should business be taxed so that 
business will make its greatest | 
contribution to the common good? | 

It is sometimes instructive when | 
faced with alternatives to ask the 
underlying question. If you are 
asked by your host at dinner | 
whether you prefer sirloin steak 
or roast duck, a friendly and pro- 
vocative reply is: “Why should I 
eat?” If a solicitous mother in- 
quires whether her son will choose 
Sally, Irene, or Mary as his wife, 
the son’‘is frequently well ad- 
vised to dig a little deeper with 
the question: “Why should I get 
married at all?” 


So, also, if we are to understand 
the problems involved in the tax- 
ation of business, we must first 
ask the question: “Why does the 
Government need to tax at all’ 
This seems to be a simple ques- 
tion, but, as is the case with sim- 
ple questions, the obvious answer 
is likely to be a superficial one. 
The obvious answer is, of course, 
that taxes provide the revenue 
which the Government needs in 
order to pay its bills. 


A 


“om first page) 
sovereign national state where 
there exists an institution which 
functions in the manner of a mod- 
ern central bank, and whose cur- 
rency is not convertible into gold 
or into some other commodity. 
The United States is a national 
state which has a central banking 
system, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and whose currency, for do- 


mestic purposes, is not convertible | 


into any commodity. It follows 
that our Federal Government has 
final freedom from the money 
market in meeting its financial re- 
quirements. Accordingly, the in- 


sequences of any and all taxes 
have now become the prime con- 
sideration in the imposition of 
taxes. In general, it may be said 
that since all taxes have conse- 
guences of a social and ecomonic 
character, the Government should 
look to those consequences in for- 
mulating its tax policy. All Fed- 
eral taxes must meet the test of 
public policy and practical effect. 
The public purpose which is 
served should never be obscured 
in a tax program under the mask 
of raising revenue. 


Federal taxes can be made to 
serve four principal purposes of a 
social and economic character. 
These purposes are: 


1. As an instrument of fiscal 
policy to help stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

2. To express public policy in 
the distribution of wealth and 
of income, as in the case of the 
progressive income and estate 
taxes. 

3. To express public policy 





If we look at the financial his- 
tory of recent years it is apparent 
that nations have been able to pay 
their bills even though their tax 
revenues fell short of expenses. 
Those countries whose expenses 
were greater than their receipts 
from taxes paid their bills by bor- 
rowing the necessary money. The 
borrowing of money, therefore, is 
an alternative which governments 
use to supplement the revenues 
from taxation in order to obtain 
the necessary means for the pay- 
ment of their bills. 


A government which depends on | 
loans and on the refunding of its 
loans to get the money it requires 
for its operations is necessarily 
dependent on the sources from 
which the money can be obtained. 
In the past, if a government per- 
sisted in borrowing heavily to 
cover its expenditures, interest 
rates would get higher and higher, | 
and greater and greater induce- 
ments would have to be offered 
by the government to the lenders. 
These governments finally found 
that the only way they could 
maintain both their sovereign in- 
dependence and their solvency 
was to tax heavily enough to meet 
a substantial part of their finan- 
cial needs, and to be prepared—if 
placed under undue pressure—to 
tax to meet them all. 

The necessity for a government 
to tax in order to maintain both 
its independence and its solvency 
is true for State and local govern- 
ments, but it is not true for a 
national government. Two changes 
of the greatest consequence have 
eccurred in the last 25 years which 
have substantially altered the po- 
sition of the national state with 
respect to the financing of its cur- 
rent requirements. The first of 
these changes is the gaining of 
vast new experience in the man- 
agement of central banks. The 
second change is the elimination, 





in subsidizing or in penalizing 
various industries and economic 
groups. 
4. To isolate and assess di- 
rectly the costs of certain na- 
tional benefits, such as high- 
ways and social security. 


In the recent past, we have used 
our Federal tax program con- 
sciously for each of these pur- 
poses. In serving these purposes, 
the tax program is a means to an 
end. The purposes themselves are 
matters of basic national policy 
which should be established, in 
the first instance, independently 
of any national tax program. 


Among the policy questions with 
which we have to deal are these: 
Do we want a dollar with rea- 
sonably stable purchasing power 
over the years? Do we want 
greater equality of wealth and of 
income than would result from 
economic forces working alone? 
Do we want to subsidize certain 
industries and certain economic 
groups? Do we want the benefici- 
aries of certain Federal activities 
to be aware of what they cost? 
These questions are not tax ques- 
tions, they are questions as to the 
kind of country we want and the 
kind of life we want to lead. The 
tax program should be a means 
to an agreed end. The tax pro- 
gram should be devised as an in- 
strument, and it should be judged 
by how well it serves its pur- 
pose. 


_ By all odds, the most important 
single purpose to be served by the 
imposition of Federal taxes is the 
maintenance of a dollar which has 
stable purchasing power over the 
years. Sometimes this purpose is 
stated as “the avoidance of infla- 
tion”; and without the use of Fed- 
eral taxation all other means of 
stabilization, such as monetary 
policy and price controls and sub- 
sidies are unavailing. All other 





for domestie purposes, of the con- 
vertibility of the currency into 
‘gold. — 

Final freedom from the domes- 
tic money market exists for every 


' *An address delivered by Mr. 
Rum! before the American Bar 
Association at Chicago, Ill., on 
Sept. 11, 1944. 


means, in any case, must be in- 
tegrated with Federal tax policy 
_if we are to have tomorrow a dol- 
| tee which has a value near to 
| what it has today. 

The war has taught the Govern- 
‘ment, and the Government has 
‘taught the people, that Federal 
| taxation has much to do with in- 
flation and deflation, with the 


: | would 
evitable social and economic con- | 


prices which have to be paid for bility of the dollar will not be! for the company’s goods and ser- 
the things that are bought and impaired by the financial conse- | vices, and in lower wages, includ- 
sold. If Federal taxes are insuf- | quences of excessive social secur- | ing conditions of work which are 
ficient or of the wrong kind, the ity receipts or disbursements. inferior to what they otherwise 
purchasing power in the hands of The Federa! t2x on corperation | Might be. 

the pubDlic 1s likely to be greate1 profits is the tax which is most The reasons why the corpora- 
than the output of goods and ser- jmportant in its effect on business | tion income tax is passed on, in 
vices with which this purchasing | operations. There are other some measure, must be clearly un- 
demand can be satisfied. If the tgxes which are of great concern |derstood. In the operations of a 
demand becomes too great, the to special classes of business.|company, the management of the 
result will be a rise 1m prices, €2NG There are many problems of State | business. directed by the profit 
there will be no proportionate and local taxation of business | motive. keeps its eyes on what is 
increase 1n the quantity of things which become extremely urgent.!left over as profit for the stock- 
for sale. This will mean that the particularly when a corporation|holders. Since the corporation 
dollar is worth less than it was! has no profits at all. However. | must pay its Federal income taxes 
before—that is inflation. On the we shall confine our discussion to| before it can pay dividends, the 
other hand, if Federal taxes are the Federal corporation income | taxes are thought of—the same as 
too heavy or are of the wrong an 


kind, effective purchasing power 
in the hands of the public wili 
be insufficient to take from the 
producers of goods and services 
all the things these producers 
like to make. This will 
mean widespread unemployment. 

The dollars the Government 
spends become purchasing power 
in the hands of the people who 
have received it. The dollars the 
Government takes by taxes can- 
not be spent by the people, and, | 
therefore, these dollars can no| 
longer be used to acquire the} 
things which are available for) 
sale. Taxation is, therefore, an} 
instrument of the first importance | 
in the administration of any fiscai | 
and monetary policy. 

The second principal purpose of | 
Federal taxes is to attain more 
equality of wealth and of income | 
than would result from economic | 
forces working alone. The taxes | 
which are effective for this pur-} 
pose are the progressive individ- 
ual income tax, the progressive 
estate tax, and the gift tax. What 
these taxes should be depends on 
public policy with respect to the_ 
distribution of wealth and of in- 
come. It is important here to note 
that the estate and gift taxes have | 
little or no significance, as tax | 
measures, for stabilizing the value 
of the dollar. Their purpose is the | 
social purpose of preventing what 
otherwise would be high concen- 
tration of wealth and income at' 


‘a few’ points, as a result of in-| 


vestment and reinvestment of in-| 
come not expended in meeting 
day-to-day consumption require- 
menis. These taxes should be de- 
fended .and attacked in terms of) 
their effects on the character of| 
American life, not as revenue, 
measures. 

The third reason for Federal | 
taxes is to provide a subsidy for 
some industrial or economic in-| 
terest. The most conspicuous ex- | 
ample of these taxes is the tariffs. 
on imports. Originally, taxes of| 
this type were imposed to serve a| 
double purpose since, a century) 
and a half ago, the National Gov- 
ernment required revenues in or- | 
der to pay its bills. Today tariffs | 
on imports are no longer needed | 
for revenue. These taxes are) 
nothing more than devices to pro- | 
vide subsidies to selected indus- 
tries; their social purpose is to 
provide a price floor above which 
a domestic industry can compete 
with goods which can be produced 
abroad and sold in this country 
more cheaply except for the tariff 
protection. The subsidy is paid, 
not at the port of entry where the 
imported goods are taxed, but in 
the higher price level for all 
goods of the same type produced 
and sold at home. 


The fourth purpose served by 
Federal taxes is to assess, directly 
and visibly, the costs of certain 
benefits. Such taxation is highly 
desirable in order to limit the 
benefits to amounts which the 
people who benefit are willing to 
pay. The most conspicuous ex- 
amples of such measures are the 
social security benefits, old-age 
and unemployment insurance. The 
social purposes of giving such ben- 
efits and of assessing specific 
taxes to meet the costs are ob- 
vious. Unfortunately and unnec- 
essarily, in both cases, the pro- 
grams have 
deflationary consequences as a re- 
sult of the excess of current re- 


involved staggering 


tax, since it is in this way that 
business is principally taxed. We 
shall also confine our considera- 
tions to the problems of ordinary 
peacetime taxation since, during 
wartime, many tax measures, such 
as the excess profits tax, have a 
special justification. 

Taxes on corporation profits 
have three principal consequences 


|— all of them bad. Briefly, the 
'three bad effects of the corpora- 


tion income tax are: 


1. The money which is taken 
from the corporation in taxes 
must come in one of three ways. 
It must come from the people, 
in the higher prices they pay 
for the things they buy; from 
the corporation’s own employ- 
ees, in wages that are lower 
than they otherwise would be: 
or from the corporation’s stock- 
holders, in lower rate of return 
on their investment. No matter 
from which source: it comes, or 
in what proportion, this tax is 
harmful to production, to pur- 
chasing power, and to invest- 
ment. 


2. The tax on corporation 
profits is a dj j factor in 
managerial judg , a factor 


which is prejudiaelto clear en- 
gineering and eeonomic analysis 
of what will be best for the 
production and ‘distribution of 
things for use. And the larger 
the tax, the greater the dis- 
tortion. 

3. The corporation income tax 
is the cause of double taxation. 
The’ individual) taxpayer is 
taxed once when his profit is 
earned by the corporation, and 
once again whén he receives 
the profit as a dividend. This 
double taxation jmakes it more 
difficult to get people to invest 
their savings im business than 
if the profits of business were 
only taxed onc¢@, Furthermore, 
stockholders with small incomes 
bear as heavy @& burden under 
the corporation$income tax as 
do stockholders} ith large in- 
comes. a 


Let us examine these three bad 
effects of the ta corporatioir 
profits more clog@ly. The first 
effect we observell was that the 
corporation incom® tax results in 
either higher 'pricd@s; lower wages, 
reduced return ontinvestment, or 
all three in combination. When 
the corporation: intome tax was 
first imposed it 
believed by some 
sonal levy could b 
profits of a soull 
a levy which wo 
sales tax, a tax 
double tax on t 
Obviously, this i 
any real sense. 
nothing but a m 
business which i 
words inscribed o 
per. The tax mus 
or more of the ge 
parties at interest 
either as custom 
or as stockholder. 


It is impossible fo know exactly 
who pays how ch of the ta 
on corporation prafits. The stock- 
holder pays some 4 it, to the ex- 
tent that the returfi on his invest- 
ment is less than it would be if 
there were no tax. But it is 
equally certain that the stock 
| holder does not pay all of the tax 
on corporate income—indeed, he 
may pay very little of it. After 






























placed on the 
$ corporation, 
be neither a 
‘wages, or a 
» stockholder. 
impossible in 


the business, 
, as employee, 





ceipts over current disbursements. 





When peace comes these programs 
must be corrected so that the sta- 


a period of time, the corporatio 
| income tax is figured as one of th 
costs of production and it gets 
passed on in higher~-prices charged 


\ 


jany other uncontrollable expense 
'—as an outlay to be covered by 
(higher prices or lower costs, of 
which the principal cost is wages. 
Since all competition in the same 
line of business is thinking the 
same way, prices and costs will, 
tend to stabilize at a point which 
will produce a profit, after taxes, 
sufficient to give the industry, 
access to new capital at a reason- 
tble price. When this finally hap- 
pens, as it must if the industry is 
o hold its own, the Federal in- 
ome tax on corporations will 
ave been largely absorbed in 
igher prices and in lower wages. 
he effect of the corporation in- 
come tax is, therefore, to raise 
prices blindly and to lower wages 
by an undeterminable amount. 
Both tendencies are in the wrong 
direction and are harmful to the 
public welfare. 


Suppose the corporation income 


i'tax were removed, where would 


the money go that is now paid 
in taxes? That depends. If the 
industry is highly competitive, as 
is the case with retailing, a large 
share would go in lower prices, 
and a smaller share would go in 
higher wages and in higher vield 
on savings invested in the indus- 
try. If labor in the industry is 
strongly organized, as in the rail- 
road, steel and automotive indus- 
tries, the share going in higher 
wages would tend to increase. If 
the industry is neither competi- 
tive nor organized nor regulated— 
of which industries, there are 
very few—a large share would go 
to the stockholders. Insofar as the 
elimination of the present corpo- 
ration income tax would result in 
lower prices, it would raise the 
standard of living for everyone. 
The second bad effect of the 
corporation income tax is that it 
is a distorting factor in manage- 
ment judgment, entering into 
every decision, and causing ac- 
tions to be taken which would not 
have been taken on _ business 
grounds alone. The tax conse- 
quences of every important com- 
mitment have to be appraised. 
Sometimes some action which 
ought to be taken cannot be taken 
because the tax results make the 
transaction valueless, or worse. 
Sometimes apparently senseless 
actions are fully warranted be- 
cause of tax benefits. The results 
of this tax thinking is to destroy 
the integrity of business judg- 
ment and to set up a business 
structure and tradition which does 
not hang together in terms of the 
compulsions of inner economic or 
engineering efficiency. 

The most conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the bad effect of tax con- 
sideration on business judgment 
is seen in the preferred position 
that debt financing has over 
equity financing. This preferred 
position is due to the fact that in- 
terest and rents, paid on capital 
used in a business, are deductible 
as expense; whereas dividends 





paid are not. The result weighs 
ithe seales always in favor of debt. 
financing, since no income tax is 
paid on the deductible costs of 
this form of capital. This ten- 
dency goes on, although it is uni- 
versally agreed that business and 





the country generally would be 
jin a stronger position if a much 
larger proportion of all invest- 
ment were in common stocks and 
equities, and a smaller proportion 
in mortgages and bonds. 

It must be conceded that, in 
many cases, a high corporation in- 
come tax induces management to 
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make expenditures which prudent 
judgment would avoid. This is. 
particularly true if a long-term | 
benefit may result, a_ benefit 
which cannot or need not be 
capitalized. The long-term ex- 
pense is. shared _ involuntarily 
by government with business, 
and, under these circumstances, a 
long chance is often well worth | 
taking. Scientific research and | 
institutional advertising are favor- 
ite vehicles for the use of these 
cheap dollars. Since these ex- 
penses reduce profits, they reduce | 
taxes at the same time; and the 
cost to the business is only the 
margin of the expenditure that 
would have remained after the 
taxes had been paid—the Govern- 
ment pays the rest. Admitting 
that a certain amount of venture- 
some expenditure does result from | 
this tax inducement, it is an un- 
healthy form of unregulated sub- 
sidy which, in the end, will soften 
the fibre of management and will 
result in excess timidity when the 
risk must be carried by the busi- 
ness alone. 

The third unfortunate conse- 
quence of the corporation income 
tax is that the same earnings are 
taxed twice, once when they are 
earned and once when they are 
distributed. This double taxation 
causes the original profit margin 
to carry a tremendous burden of 
tax, making it difficult to justify 
equity investment in a new and 
growing business. It also works 
contrary to the principles of the 
progressive income tax, since the 
small stockholder, with a small 
income, pays the same rate of | 
corporation tax on his share of the 
earnings as does the stockholder | 
whose total income falls in the 
highest brackets. This defect of 
double taxation is serious, both as | 
it affects equity in the total tax 
structure. and as a handicap to 
the investment of savings in busi- | 
ness. 

Any one of these three bad ef-}| 
fects of the corporation income 
tax would be enough to put it} 
severely on the defensive. The 
three effects, taken together, make 
an overwhelming case against this 
tax. The corporation income tax 
is an evil ‘tax and it should be 


i'form; a 16% 


Too Many Old Men At 
The Helm Of Science 


(Continued from first page) 

“Their retention is denying ad- 
vancement to younger men at the 
very age when these younger men 
may be expected to be entering 
those years when their maximum 


efficiency will be attained. Earlier 


retirement ages or transfer for 
men engaged ip work requiring 
originality is indicated.” 

Dr. Midgley *explains that he 
does not mean #that men over 40 
are of no use to society, for “it is 
too evident that they are. But 
their usefulness is distinctly of a 


different nature from the useful- 


ness of youth. 
“Youth is original and creative, 


| while .age is simply experience. 


Both are essential elements on any 
team that is to make for lasting 
progress. I-am not complaining 
that we have old men in active 


|service; but I do complain about 
ihaving old men in young men’s 


places.” 

As evidence of youth’s greater 
creativeness, Dr. Midgley cites an 
unpublished Patent Office “Table 


of Important Inventions”, ranging 


minister, but are questions of prin- 


\ciple that raise issues as to the 
| proper 


locus of power over 
capital investment. 

In the report on fiscal and mon- 
etary policy which H. C. Sonne 


new 


‘and I made to the Business Com- 


mittee of the National Planning 
Association, we suggested a 5% 
tax on corporate profits, which 
would represent the value of do- 
ing business in the _ corporate 
tax on undistributed 
profits, and a continuation, for the 


|'time being, of the present tax of 
| 25% 


on long-term capital gains. 
Although such a proposal lacks 
complete logical justification, 
nevertheless it has the advantage 
of simplicity. 

Assuming a continuance of the 
earry-back, carry-forward provi- 
sions, it is our opinion that a 16% 
tax on undistributed profits would 
tend to eause corporations which 
have easy access to the capital 


‘markets to finance their capital 





abolished. 

The corporation income tax | 
‘cannot be abolished until some | 
method is found to keep the cor- | 
porate form from being used as | 
a refuge from the individual in- 
come tax and as a means of ac- | 
cumulating unneeded, uninvested | 
surpluses. Some way must be de- 
vised whereby the corporation 
earnings, which inure to the in- 
dividual stockholders, are ade- 
quately taxed as income of these 
individuals. 

The weaknesses and dangers of 
the corporation income tax have 
been known for years, and an ill- 
fated attempt to abolish it was 
made in 1936 in a proposed un- 
distributed profits tax. This tax, 
as it was imposed by Congress, 
had four weaknesses which soon 
drove it from the books: First, 
the income tax on corporations 
was not eliminated in the fina! 
legislation, but the undistributed 
profits tax was added on top of it. 
Second, it was never made abso- 
lutely clear, by regulation or by 
statute, just what form of dis- 
tributed capitalization of with- 
held and_ reinvested earnings 
would be taxable to the stock- 
holders and not to the corpora- 
tion. Third, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission did not set 
forth special and simple regula- 
tions covering securities issued to 
capitalize withheld earnings. 
Fourth, the earnings of a corpo- 
ration were frozen to a particular 
fiscal year, with none of the flex- 
ibility of the carry-forward, car- 
ry-back provisions of the present 
law. 

Granted that the corporation in- 
come tax must go, it will not be 
easy to devise protective meas- 
ures which will be entirely satis- 
factory. The difficulties are not 
merely difficulties of technique 


and of avoiding the pitfalls of a 
perfect solution impossible to ad- 


requirements in due course rather 
than withhold earnings, and that a 
tax of 16% will not be an undue 
burden on _ corporations which 
otherwise would have to pay a 
selling commission and_ incur 
other expense to raise additional 
capital funds. 

The 16% tax .on undistributed 
profits, and the 25% tax on capi- 
tal gains, seems to us to be a suf- 
ficient tax on the individual who 
realizes his profits from the oper- 
ations of a corporation, not in in- 
come distributed to him as divi- 
dends, but in the sale of his se- 
curities at a price higher than his 
original investment. 

Can the Government afford to 
give up the cprporation income 
tax? This really is not the ques- 
tion. The question is this: Is the 
corporation a ‘favorable way of 
assessing taxes'on the people—on 
the consumer, the workers and 
investors—wha, after all, are the 
only real taxpayers? It is clear 
from any point of view that the 
effects of the corporation income 
tax are bad effects. The public 
purposes to be served by taxation 


‘are not thereby well served. The 


tax is uncertain in its effect with 
respect to the stabilization of the 
dollar, and it is inequitable as part 
of a progressive levy on indi- 
vidual income. It tends to raise 
the prices of goods and services. 
It tends to keep wages lower than 
they otherwise might be. It re- 
duces the yield on investment and 
obstructs the flow of savings into 
'business enterprise. The elimina- 
‘tion of the corporation income tax 
‘from the tax system will increase 
'the effectiveness of our fiscal and 
'monetary policies and, by broad- 
/ening markets for goods and ser- 
‘vices, will strengthen business for 
\its task of producing goods, pro- 
|viding employment, and giving 
|the people a place where their 
savings can be invested. 














from the steam engine by Watt 
to the airplane by the Wright 
brothers. 

Of these inventions, eighty-five 
in number, 46 were by men 35 
years old or less. Fifty-eight were 


| by men under forty. Thomas Edi- 


son made the list five times, with 
ipventions patented at the ages of 
24, 27, 30, 32 and 46. 

Dr. Midgley, who is Vice-Pres- 
ident of Ethyl Corporation, was 
33 when he attained fame by 
his discovery of tetraethyl lead, 
which has made possible spectacu- 
lar advances in automotive and 
aircraft engines, and which has 
contributed vitally to the success 
of Allied air power on the world’s 
battlefronts. 


The Patent Office list, prepared 
some years ago, begins with Sir 
William Perkin, inventing aniline 
dyes at 18. Then comes William 
Siemens at 20 with the steam en- 
gine governor, Bessemer at 21 
with electroplating, Marconi at 21 
with his first patent on radio, 
Edison at 24 patented the stock 
ticker, Howe at 26 the sewing ma- 
chine, Whitney at 27 the cotton 
gin, Watt at 29 the steam engine, 
Bell at 29 the telephone, Mergen- 
thaler at 30 the first linotype, 
Nobel at 34 dynamite, Eastman at 
34 the kodak camera, the Wrights 
the airplane at 34 and 38, Fulton 
at 36 the submarine, Goodyear at 
39 patented vulcanization of rub- 
ber. 

Fulton at 42 patented his steam- 
boat, Siemens at 44 the dynamo 
and open hearth process, Stephen- 
son at 45 the first successful loco- 


| motive, Morse at 46 brought out 


the telegraph, Roentgen made his 
X-ray machine at 50, Daimler pat- 
ented his gasoline vehicle at 52, 
and Harvey patented Harveyized 
steel at 67, the ead of the list. 
The original work leading to a 
patentable invention often is done 
some time before the actual in- 
vention itself results, and this must 
be considered in trying to reach 
a true measure of the originality 
factor for various age levels, Dr. 
Midgley says. On the other hand, 
there are fewer men aged 40 than 
24 or 25 due to intervening’ mor- 
tality. Men in their early 20’s 
often have a stronger motive to 
make their mark and make money 
than older colleagues of 50 who 
might make less effort to repeat 
earlier successes. And many men 
who develop outstanding inven- 
tions are called upon to spend 
much of their later life in looking 
after their commercialization. 
But in view of the greater 
creativeness and originality in 
youth, Dr. Midgley says, “it would 
seem foolish to increase the time 





required for formal education | 
beyond what it now is as such in-! 
creases would definitely encroach 
upon the most valuable years for 
actively prosecuting research and 
devélopment.” 


His own generation, Dr. Midg- 
ley declares, has received an “un- 
earned dividend” in life. The life 
expectancy, statistically, has risen 
from 40 years at the time he was 
born until now it is 62 years. Con- | 
tinuing medical strides are further 
extending the average human life 
span. 

“In a community where the 
average life span is 40 years, men 
over 40 would be looked upon as 
aging, and men of from 20 to 25 
would be looked upon as old 
enough to be given responsibilities 
and advancement commensurate 
therewith. Such were the condi- 
tions when my generation was 
young. 

“Look at them today. A man 
needs to be well over 60 before 
being looked upon as aged, while 
a chap of 30 is looked upon as a 
boy still lacking in experience. 
Thus my generation has enjoyed 
a longer term of responsible ser- 
vice as young men than any that 
ever preceded it.” 


Dr. Midgley says that his gen- 
eration has been “accepting this 
unearned dividend in life, and a 
kind of youth, quite unconscious 
of the fact that in so doing we 
were encroaching, to an unjusti- 
fiable extent, upon the preroga- 
tives which belong to youth; ab- 
solute youth. Every executive who 
has lived beyond the age of 40 is 
guilty, to some slight extent, of 
not getting out of the way of the 
younger man so that their normal 
advancement could take place as 
it would have taken place in all 
previous generations. Merely liv- 
ing and being looked upon as 
young is no substitute for youth. 
Youth is not relative, but abso- 
lute. Nor can all the hormones 
and vitamins in nature alter the 





fact.” 

“One might get the impression 
that I feel we could do much bet- 
ter with younger men at the head 
of our military operations,” but 
“T have no such feeling,” Dr. 
Midgley adds. “There is probably 
no other human activity that more 
urgently requires having the 
right men in the right places. Mil- 
itary authorities are well aware 
of this fact.” 


The army ranks are best served 
by youth, Dr. Midgley points out. 
As for the high command, “Alex- 
ander had conquered his world at 
25; Hannibal was only 26 when he 
became commander-in-chief of the 





armies of Carthage; Napoleon 


proved himself the greatest mili- 
tary genius of our modern world 
at 27; Caesar alone of such men 
was 40 before his genius became ” 
outstanding. 

“Naturally we wonder if we 
might not be better off had we 
chosen younger men for our high 
command. Return once more to 
history; but with less impatience 
for an answer. Napoleon was ulti- 
mately defeated by men his senior; 
with all his genius Hannibal ended 
in defeat and the extermination 
of his nation; Caesar was assassi- 
nated, leaving only Alexander to 
die in honor and by natural causes. 
He drank himself out at 33. Von 
Moltke became recognized as a 
great strategist only at the age of 
66, and was over 70 when he led 
the Prussian armies against France 
(1870) in one of the most bril- 
liantly planned and executed cam- 
paigns of modern time. 


“It is our confirmed opinion that 
the inroads they have made on 
the ranks of young professional 
chemists engaged in war produc- 
tion and research, simply for the 
purpose of getting a few more 
younger men into the ranks of the 
Army, is a short-sighted policy. 
No one denies the essentiality of 
the chemist’s work, in both pro- 
duction and research, in prosecut- 
ing a_ successful military cam- 
paign. 

“Without such service any army 
is doomed to defeat and destruc- 
tion quite as surely as though it 
had no men in the ranks whatso- 
ever. Also, bear in mind that the 
work of the chemist arrives at the 
fighting front in completely fin- 
ished form. Chemists are not re- 
quired for its proper functioning 
in battle. Now, when one con- 
siders that even during peacetime 
normal production there has never 
been a surplus of trained chemists: 
to serve industry, the handicap 
under which wartime chemical in- 
dustry is placed when its ranks 
of trained chemists are depleted 
in order that the army may have 
a few more young men can be 
easily understood.” 

Dr. Midgley concludes: “For 
genius and display, take youth; 
for cold calculation and planned 
execution, take age.” . 





McGinnis Begins Lectures 
At N. Y. Inst. Of Finance 


Patrick B. McGinnis began a 
new series of 10 lectures on “Re- 
ceivership Rails” at the New York 
Institute of Finance, 20 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y., on Monday, 
September 11, at 5:15 p. m. Mr. 
McGinnis is a partner of Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust. 
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Dated September 1, 1944 


The First Boston Corporation 
Drexel & Co. 


This appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be con- 
strued as an offering of these Bonds for sale or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any such Bonds. The offering is made 


only by the Prospectus. 


$10,000,000 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series I, due 1974 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 


Price 10534% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus dated September 12, 1944, describing these Bonds and giving 
information regarding the Company may be obtained in any State from only 
such dealers participating in this issue as may legally offer these Bonds 
under the securities laws of such State. 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Due September 1, 1974 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Estabrook & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 
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The Charter Of Financial Freedoms 


(Continued from first page) 


is “to correct maladjust- 

in the balances of pay- 
maladjustments arising on 
is called current accounts, 
such as commercial transactions, 
not those due to “capital trans- 
actions”. As to the Bank, its loans 
and guarantees shall be made 
available for individual projects to 
carry internal reconstruction 0! 
development the borrowing 
country. 

Each and every credit transac- 
tion of the Bank must have a spe- 
cific and defined purpose. In the 
Fund, there will be no credit con- 
troi to speak siace all the bor- 
rower has to show is a deficiency 


Fund 
ments” 
ments, 
what 


in 


ol, 


in the currency with which to ful- 
fill external obligations. This 
is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Bank and the Fund 
that in the latter. the cred.t is 
forthcoming in an automatic fash- 
ian. limited only by the available 


quantity of creditor-curre.icy, 
while the Bank (at least on 
paper) a bank in the conventional 
sense of the word that might ac- 


is 


cept or refuse a request for credit. | 


The terminology is chosen accord- 
ingly: the agreements speak of | 
loans granted or guaranteed by 
the Bank, but carefully avoid any 
such term in coanection with the | 
Fund, which is supposed merely | 
to “exchange” one currency 
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against another, within 

of available quotas. 
The Bank shall have at least the 
possibility of controlling the uses 
to which the capital it distributes 
will! put—a theoretical poss.bil- 
ity in view of the debtors’ control 
of the management—while in the 
Fund the debtor countries have a 
right to draw upon the available 
gold or dollar holdings virtually 
without regard to the use they 
make of them. The timing of the 
doliar-demand the Fund de- 
on the debtors, while the 
of the can only be 
upot! atter discussion and 
corsideration, 
and only to the extent tn 
| agree up 


management will 
The Fu 
T 
t 


ye 


on 
penas 
means Bank 
called 
which take Lime 
t the 
ach 
o 
individual request. 
not 
be borrowers, W 
between pi 


a 
ne 
1d can- 
would- 

he Bank may 
tential debtors. 

In other words, the Bank is 
posed to be a bank that will “sup 
plement pri t investments’ 


Vate 


choose 
Sup- 


“when private capital is not avail- | 


able on reasonable terms”; which 
means an elaborate international! 
organization to carry bad risks. 
(League of Nations’ credits to dis- 
tressed countries are comparable 


precedents.) The Fund, on the 
other hand, will be a_ perfect 
novum—an automaton that pro- 


duces dollars for the needy mem- 





What’s the Rush? %& 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


id 


ge 


ez 
\ 3 


Ls the telephone rush. Every night 
thousands of service men and women 
dash to the nearest telephones to tall: 
with families and friends:at home. Most 
of the Long Distance calls from camps 
and naval stations are crowded into a 


hours. 


= Many circuits are likely to be crowded 
at that time and it helps a lot when you 
“give 7 to 10 to the service men.” 








bers, up to 200% of the “‘contribu- 
tion” of each. 
War-Time Balances 
The so-called war-time balances 
(now frozen in London) are no 
concern of either institution. The 
problem was raised last year in 


the original Keynes proposal; the 
White plan went into elaborate 
details to develop a method. ol 


handling the short-term external 
debt of Britain, which amounts to 
well over $6 billions, and is esti- 
mated to reach $12 billions. Wash- 
ington was more worried than 
London. Now, the matter is 
dropped altogether. 

The reason is that there is no 
imminent danger. so far as Britain 
is concerned. The bulk of that 
cdebt is due to members of the 
E} more than half of it to 
India. Statistically, such lel 
( 

j 
| 
( 


mpire, 
a aen 
prop- 


1931. 


the same ki 
that Germany faced 
t economic realities are entirely 
erent. foreign bankers or 
bondholders can run on 
London as they did on Berlin. Tae 
claims of India are in effect claims 
of one British governmental de- 
partment against another. Canada 


nstitutes kind of 
i} iil 
No 


1ole a 
make a 


has indicated her willingness to 
convert her balances into long- 


iterm British securities (at a very 
low interest rate). Eire will be 
careful not to press her claims too 
hard since British commercial re- 
taliation would close her export 
'outlets. If Brazil should be too 
insistent, she might be reminded 
of the arbitrary scaling down of 
British-held Brazilian invest - 
ments. Argentina as a creditor is 
in a pcsition similar to Eire. In 
short, London will take care of 
the question by inducing the cred- 
itors to convert the excess of their 
claims (beyond “working bal- 
ances”) into long-term paper, or 
to take them out in the form of 
British exports. 


Dodging The Issue 


Of course, the problem of war- 
time balances is not solved but 
merely disregarded, and they will 


what of the bulk of the interna- 





lars (or gold)? The obvious pur- 
pose of both the Bank and the 
Fund is to satisfy that demand of 
unknown magnitude, limiting the 
amount available to the size of our 


and of our quota ($2,750 millions) 
in the other. These $6 billions, 
with the proviso that we are per- 


negligible sums from minor cred- 
itors, constitute the net total at 
the debtors’ disposal. 

It should be apparent at once 
that the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments deal only with what the 
participating governments regard 
as a small fraction of a vastly 
larger demand. It is characteris- 


sisted on a higher quota in the 
Fund, but. not in the Bank, im- 
plying that she will not take ad- 
vantage of the lending facilities 
of the latter—great powers don’t 
like to be classified among the 
non-marketable risks—and _ that 
her long-term demand for dollars 
will have to be satisfied through 
other channels. 


Some indication of what we are 
heading for came from foreign 
centers direct. While the confer- 
ence was on, or shortly after, Brit- 
ish officials gave out the hint that 
their country is “broke” and will 
need $2% billions “and up” in 
annual lend-lease. From De 
Gaulle’s headquarters came the 
announcement that France will 
need $2 billions at once. The 
Chinese government persists in its 
demand for a billion annually for 
the next decade. An indirect in- 
dication of the forthcoming Soviet 
need for foreign capital is their 
fantastic reparation claims. In- 
ceed, the $32 to $35 billions which 


have drawn from the U. S. along 


plan appear to be a far more rea- 
listic figure than the $6 billions 
| of Bretton Woods. 


The fact is that the conference 





ibeyond 


have to be dragged along. But) 


tional post-war demand for dol- | 


mitted to put in more, plus almost. 





share in the one ($3,100 millions) Poe" are foreseen. 


has dodged the issue as a whole. | 
Instead, it produced a patchwork 
of piecemeal approaches which the 
sponsoring governments do not re- 
gard es final or satisfactory. This 
is perhaps the most serious objec- 
tion to Bretton Woods: that it} 
didn’t face the problem it was sup- 
posed to solve. Perhaps, it was} 
assumed that public opinion in 
the United States is not prepared | 
as yet to go beyond the $6 billions, 
and that once that amount is ex- | 
hausted it might be persuaded to 
throw in fresh chips. 

Tne London Economist brought 
out the question bluntly by ask- | 
ing: “What are the prospects of 
America so greatly increasing its | 
purchases from, or lendings to,'! 
other countries as to bring its bal- | 
ance of into equilib- | 
warns the Brit- 
t ratifying 
that ques- | 
implying that} 
re drop in|} 


payments 
actually 


nment 


rium?” it 
ish agains 
the ag on before 
tion answered, 
the $6 billions are a m 
the bucket. 
Preraring For Default 

The statutes of the Fund itself 
make that plain, by elaborately 
preparing for the point at which 
the mechanism will break dowa. 
Debts to the Fund are su»vposed to 
be liquidated annually, if not fast- 
er, but the statutes relieve the 
debtors of this obligation if, e.g.., 
their gold and other monetary re- 
serves fall below their quota in 
the Fund. The members are sup- 
posed to maintain their currencies 
at a par (which they are free to 
choose themselves, mind you), but 
the Fund has to relieve them of 
this obligation whenever a ‘“‘funda- 
mental disequilibrium” arises, 
whatever that means, or if and 
when a currency they need (mean- 
ing dollars) becomes scarce—when 
our contribution is exhausted and 
no more is forthcoming. Similarly, 
foreign exchange restrictions are 
taboo, except when applied against 
“capital transactions’ which go 
“reasonable amounts”, 
' whatever that is; but they may be 
‘resorted to whenever either the 
debtor-member’s quota (i.e., its 
“right” to borrow) or the dollar 
holdings of the Fund have been 
depleted. Lastly, if a member 
quits, his debt should be liquidated 
in a period of not less than five 
years, and no measures to enforce 


£ovel 


IS 


The statutes of the Fund read 
like an organized preparation for 
forthcoming devaluations, ex- 
change restrictions, and outright 
defaults. The entire structure of 
Bretton Woods is built on the as- 
sumption that the _ institutional, 
set-up is not sufficient to bring 
about any permanence of exchange 


| buy 


ito use the dollars of the Fund 


ithe 
| policies of the member proposing 
ithe change.” 





stabiliation or of international 
equilibrium. On what grounds is| 
this assumption based? Why 
shouldn’t six billion dollars suffice | 


tic, for example, that Russia in- | get the distressed countries | 


started, so to speak? Why not rely 
on the mechanism of suvply and 
demand, on the “natural” flow of 
capital from rich to impoverished 
countries, on the higher interest 
rate and lower cost level of the 
latter that would attract capital 
to them and correct their trade 
balances? 


Financial Anarchy 


But that mechanism of interna- 
tional price and interest rate ad- 
justments, which is basic to the 
free flow of goods and of capital. 
and which in the past has been 
instrumental in_ restoring dis- 
tressed balances of payments— 
that mechanism is the very thing 
to be discarded. It should not be 
relied upon because it is not desir- 
able, according to the standards 
and ideologies of those who framed 
the Bretton Woods agreements 
How they visualize the system of 
international economic relations is 
indicated, at least by implication 





the members of the Fund could ments as an authoritative addres: 


the lines of the original Keynes | 


by the agreements themselves. and 
|explicitly in such public state- 


‘of Keynes to the House of Lords 





The Fund has to have no con- 
trol whatsoever over the internal 
\volicies of the borrowing mem- 
‘bers. as mentioned before. All it 
can do is to check that its dollars 


| 


are not used by a member, say, to 
American securities. But in- 
asmuch as they are used to buy 
goods, there is no control provided 
against speculative piling up of in- 
ventories, or the purchase of for- 
eign goods wnicn serve for an 
economically unjustified expan- 
sion. This freedom of the members 
is 
underscored by the statute stating 


ithat tne Fund cannot object to a 


member’s devaluation “because of 
domestic, social, or political 


In other words, each 
member free to keep its cost 
and price levels so high as to be 


is 


|unable to export, or to indulge in 
|excessive imports, and yet be per- 


mitted to craw on the Fund to 
pay for its imports. It is free to 
nold its interest rate artificially 


low so as to cease attracting for- 
eig and yet it is to draw 
» Fund to substitute for that 
And ali this shal! go 
ole structure collapses 
2} ‘yond. 
Lc Keyt who claims 
spiritual authorship, made c.ear 
beyond the shadow of doubt the 
underlying ideas, echced by nu- 
merous London and Washington 
insiders. They may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Eacn country is to retain un- 
limited sovereignty over its “in- 
ternal” economic policies. It may 
manipulate its wage and price 
structure as it pleases. It may 
maintain artificially (by money 
printing) its Cheap Money policy, 
especially dear to the Keynes 
school of inflationists. It may run 
national deficits, and finance them 
by inflationary methods. All this 
will affect international economic 
relations and thereby the pros- 
perity of other nations, but it’s 
none of their business. 


2. The same freedom is to be 
granted each country (except 
one!) to determine the gold con- 
tent of its currency. (Keynes: 
“We are determined that, in 
future, the external value of 
sterling shall conform to its in- 
ternal value as set by our own 
domestic policies, and not the 
other way round.”) British of- 
ficials are most emphatic about 
their freedom to devalue, which 
they call an elastic monetary sys- 
tem, in contrast to what they have 
come to regard as the rigidity of 
the gold standard. 


3. Every nation (except one!) 
is to retain its freedom of com- 
mercial policies: it may set its 
own tariff, subsidize its exports, 
etc. 


4. Every country (except one!) 
shall be free to regulate its for- 
eign exchanges so as to control 
capital movements. (Keynes: “Not 
merely as a feature of the tran- 
sition, but as a permanent ar- 
rangement, the plan accords to 
every member Government the 
explicit right to control all capital 
movements. Countries .. . 
may find it necessary to scru- 
tinize all transactions, so as to 
prevent evasion of capital regu- 
lations.’’) 


Financial Freedoms—At Whose 
Expense? 


By implication, the Bretton 
Woods project represents a char- 
ter of financial freedoms for the 
debtor countries, but of course 
not for the creditors. Indeed, all 
the debtor freedoms presuppose 
that a creditor is willing and able 
to take it on the chin. If the 
United States would embark on 
devaluations and exchange regu- 
lations, that would obviously end 
the game. We are supposed to 
import more by reducing or elim- 
inating tariffs and refraining from 
export bounties. The freedom of 
the debtors..means that they 
should be. able to sell to, or bor- 
row from the. creditor, who in 
turn is to stand ready to buy and 
to lend. And this is not meant 
merely as a matter of temporary 
adjustment. As Lord Keynes nut 
it in his picturesque language: the 
creditor country “will no longer 
be entitled to square the account 
bv saneezing gold. out of.the rest 
of us.” All the squeezing shall be 
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the other way around. “If by no 
other means, than by lending, the 
creditor country will always have 
to find a way to square the ac- 
| 

Briefly, we shall accept pay- 
ment for the initial $6 billions in 
whatever products the others have 
to offer at whatever price, or else 
we can go on lending ad infinitum 
with no regard te yield and assure 
the safety of the principal by 
fresh lending. 

The fallacy should be obvious. 
Politically, no country will ever 
tolerate an open or concealed 
control over its commercial pol- 
icies and monetary actions, if its 
competitors are not subject 
similar restraints. 
country can afford to lend indef- 


initely, especially not if it is called | 


upon to deliver the same capita! 
goods which it needs itself (for 


reconversion and expansion) and | 


at the same time at which it needs 
them at home. Economically, no 
country can consistently deplete 
its resources by investing for no 
return, or in exchange for foreign 
goods which don’t offer price ad- 
vantages over those produced at 
home. 
Better Than Nothing? 

Critics and believers of these 
international projects agree on 
one thing: that they will serve 
“trade expansion” rather than 
“exchange stabilization.’ It may 
be more precise to state that they 
will produce temporary rather 
than lasting results. 


nothing. 
The Better-Than-Nothing the- 


ory is based on two naive assump- | 
One is that an artificially | 


tions. 
stimulated trade expansion, tem- 
porary as it may be, is beneficial 
to some and cannot do harm to 
any. The other is that there is 
no alternative under the given 
circumstances, and we 


to | 
Financially, no | 


Even so, says | 
the chorus, they are better than) 


should | 


OUR 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


Bankers who handle the financ- 
ing of the country’s major cor- 
porations experienced a busy time 
of it this week, particularly on 


Monday and Tuesday, when they | 


were engaged either in preparing 
to bid for an unusually large 
roster of new issues or, 


in tne} 


! } 
common stock, auctioned on Tues- 


day, it is a safe guess that the 
several syndicates which bid for 
these securities embraced the bulk 
of the underwriting and distribut- 
ing firms throughout the country. 


Accordingly, there was con- 
siderable doubt in certain quar- 
ters that the nation’s investment 
banking setup could have at- 
| tempted to handle another issue. 
Had not the Birmingham Elec- 
tric’s projected offering of $10,- 
000,000 been put over until 
probably next Monday the full 
test would have been on. 


| 


case of the two negotiated under- | 


writings, putting the 
plans. 

It is not often, or at least it has 
not been often in recent years, that 
new offerings have come in such 


concentration as occurred this 
week. 
Tuesday was iue really big 


day, bringing two actual offer- 

ings to the public, plus the of- 

fering to banking groups for sale 
in competition of three other 
issues, including the huge Great 

Northern Railway refinancing 

involving $100,000,000 of new 
securities. 

There had been no little mis- 
givings in some banking quarters 
that the massing of this batch of 
new offerings might result in 


some confusion with regard to the | 
“credit carry” which would be re- | 


quired for firms participating in 
more than one of the operations. 

There was no concern as re- 
garded the actual capital and 
credit positions of those firms, 
but rather of the restrictions 
under which all registered bro- 
kers and dealers operate. 


As regards the two utility pre- 
ferred stocks sold on Monday and 
the Great Northern bonds and 
Empire District Electric bonds and 





make the best of these projects in| 


spite of their shortcomings.? 


In reality, the giving away of) 


capital goods in large quantities 


may be very harmful to the “tm 
nn) 


the creditor country, it may con-| 


tor as well as to the debtor. 


tribute to an inflationary trend, 
upsetting the internal equilibrium. 
In the debtor country, it permits 
the survival of rigid price and 
wage structures and of sticky 
vested interests. In both, a policy 
of wasteful expansion is likely to 
result in disappointments and dis- 
illusionments. 
tion of equilibrium will not be 
promoted, and the pcestponement 
of the problem may make the 
solution far more difficult. 

Nor is it true that there is no 
alternative. The alternative is to 
resiore free capital markets, which 
presupposes not only legal secur- 
ity, but also the elimination of 
arbitrary interferences, such as 
devaluations, exchange regula- 
tions, and other controls against 
which the entrepreneur is in no 
position to hedge. But of course, 
this means a painful process of re- 
adjustment and readaptation, such 
as by balancing budgets, and 
that’s exactly what shall be 
avoided with the aid of the Bret- 
ton Woods machinery, which 
would fill the gap for a while by 
an international credit inflation. 
(Keynes: 
are to be oiled by what is, in ef- 
fect, a great addition to the 
world’s stock of monetary re- 
serves. . .” that “can be increased 
subsequently. .. .”) 


The Creditors Revolt 


A serious aspect of this interna- 
tional credit planning is its lop- 
sided emphasis on debtor-inter- 
ests. 


sition, endangering the future 
prospects of monetary coopera- 


tion. 


The resentment created in 


broad circles of the U. S. is well-| 
known. But even within the Em- 


pire, resistance has reached the 
stage of monetary disunity. To 


—_—_——- 


2¥For a presentation of those arguments, 


“clessical’’ in its naivete, see Prof. J. Viner ~ 


The final restora-! 


“The wheels of trade | 


The consequence is resent- | 
ment in the countries which are in | 
an actual or potential creditor po- | 


quote the “Financial News” (Lon- 
'don) of Aug. 1: “. . . During re- 
‘cent months... signs of weak- 
ening of the unity of the monetary 
policy of the Empire appeared to 
have become noticeable. Influen- 
tial political and business interests 
_in India have declared themselves 
in favor of a return to gold. Can- 
ada is wavering between the op- 
posing monetary. principles of 
rigidity and elasticity.” 

Last March, the South African 
Government announced its inten- 
tion to rely, after the war, on the 
free market for gold, thereby re- 
fusing to enter into the strait- 
jackets of a manipulated and 
regulated Pound Sterling. Lately, 
the Governor of that Dominion’s 
Reserve Bank came out 
in favor of a “rigid” gold standard 
—just at the time of phrasing the 
Bretton Woods, agreements. A 
similar preference, for “hard 


money” is to be expected all over | 


the Near East as well as in Latin 


America, to say nothing of the | 
gold-saturated European neutrals: | 


Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Portugal, and probably also Spain. 
Even the Soviet point of view in 
' favor of gold (in relation to capi- 
talistic countries) has been made 
_explicit in an article of the official 
| Soviet magazine, “World Economy 
|and World Politics.” 3 


| The implications for Britain 
should be obvious. She may en- 
_joy Cheap Money and high nomi- 
| nal wages, plus Full Employment 
'and Beveridge Plans, all financed 
by an endlessly growing debt. But 
she can do so only by following a 
purely defensive policy of self- 
sufficiency, enforced by strict con- 
trol of commodity imports and 
capital expnorts, which throws the 
burden of losses and declining 
markets on other countries. In 
the long run, even the best friends 
of England are likely to be dis- 
appointed by such short-sighted 
egotism. A Sterling Area of bank- 
rupt European countries — and a 
non-cohesive one at that—will be 
a poor substitute for the markets, 
outlets. and credit facilities of the 
| solvent sectors of the world. 


‘Review Section, page 20). 


3 As reported bv the & 


“Commercial 


in the New York “Times” of Aug. 2U (ook Financial Chronicle” of Aug. 10, 1944. 


finishing | 
touches to their actual marketing | 


bluntly | 


Wide Apart on Great Northerns 


| Bankers’ ideas of what the mar- 
|ket would take appeared to be 

poles apart in the case of the bids 
| which made their appearance for 
|the Great Northern’s three new 
i series of bonds. 

Standing among the largest 
| new undertakings of the year 
| the railway’s project included 
| $35,000,000 to mature in 1960: 
| another $39,000,000 to mature in 
879 and $35,000,000 slated to 
come due in 1980. ... 


Only two groups submitted bids | 
syndicates | 


‘indicating that both 
| were nationwide in scope to as- 
| sure wide and successful distrib- 
ution of the issues. 


The winning group bid 100.88 
for the 1960 bonds as 8/«¢s; 
also 100.13 for the 1970 matur- 
ity carrying a 3°.% coupon and 
100.76 for the 1980’s as 3'%s. 
The same group offered separ- 
ate bids of 100.16 for the 1970’s 
and 100.81 for the 1980's. 


The other syndicate, headed by 
banking interests long prominent 
in railroad financing, bid 100.566 
for the 1960’s; sought the 1970’s 
on a bid of 98.771 and the 1980’s 
on a bid of 98.303. 


Plenty of Work 


Preparations for handling this 
exceptional array of new emis- 
sions kept the underwriting, fra- 
ternity both in New York and in 
other major centers of the coun- 
try on its toes. There was plenty 
of footwork as underwriters went 
through the customary procedure 
of holding first their preliminary 
sessions and then their final meet- 
ings. 

Meantime much work was done 
'in rounding up and advising group 
participations through the medium 
‘of the telephone, telegraph and 
‘the mail. And in these days of 
wartime stress, with first things 
first, such preliminaries are 
neither the easiest nor the pleas- 
antest of tasks. 





Another Issue to Auction 


An insurgent group of stock- 
holders, small in number, but 
none the less_ vociferous, has 


forced another piece of corporate 
financing into the competitive 
market after it had practically 
been arranged through negotia- 
tion. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
had virtually closed with its 
bankers to market its new securi- 
| ties and had obtained the consent 
|of the vast majority of its stock- 
holders to the proposed new issue 
at their meeting last Wednesday. 

But a minority group raised ob- 
jections to the proposed conver- 
sion feature, and advocated that 
the management study the situ- 
ation and call for competitive bids 
from bankers. 


A directors’ meeting follow- 
ing the stockholder session, de- 
cided to pursue the latter course 
and several groups are known 
to be preparing to bid. 

If some stories going the 
rounds are well founded, and 
recently similar reports have 
proven true, it appears that ef- 
forts were made to have the 
Connecticut Light & Power Co.’s 
$10,000,000 sold via the auction 
route. 


Report had it that one firm had 
approached at least some of the 
company’s board with such a pro- 
posal. But evidently, if this was 
true, the management decided to 
ignore the suggestion and pursue 
| its established course. 


Negotiations in Progress For 
| $100,000,000 Loan to Holland 


| It is reported that negotiations 
‘have begun with a group of New 
/York banks for a loan of around 
/$100,000,000 to Holland for re- 
/habilitation purposes. This is the 
first of what may be a number 
|of similar negotiations with the 
'Governments of the devasted 
|countries, particularly those that 
have formerly met their obliga- 
‘tions here and are not affected 
_by the restrictions of the Johnson 
‘Act. Details of the negotiations 
‘are still lacking and the exact na- 
‘ture of the proposed loan has not 
‘vet been divulged. It is known 
that several of the European na- 
tions that have been overrun by 
the Nazis have deposits of gold 
here as well as other assets which 
could be used as collateral. It is 
expected that the State Depart- 
ment will be kept informed of the 
‘negotiations and that some form 
of approval will be required be- 
fore the actual loan contract is 
consummated. 


| Miss Andress With 





| 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Mary Vail Andress, who was 
the only woman officer of the 
Chase National Bank when she 
left that organization in 1940,.has 
become associated with the up- 
town office of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. For the last 
four years, she has ben engaged 
in the distribution of investment 
trust securities. 

Miss Andress began her banking 
career in 1920, when she helped 
organize the Paris office of the 
Bankers Trust Company. Four 
years later, she was made assis- 
tant cashier of Chase National 
Bank, thereby becoming the first 
woman officer in the main office 
of a New York bank. In 1938, 
she went to England to assist in 
opening a branch of Chase in the 
West End of London. 


General Tire And 
Rubber Outlook 


Atmand Englander, statistician 
for Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has issued a study on General Tire 
and Rubber Company, in which 
he calls attention to recent devel- 
opments in the affairs of this com- 
pany, which may have an import- 
ant bearing on its future opera- 
tions. 

Copies of this interesting and 
informative study may be had 
from Herzfeld & Stern upon re- 
quest. 


Max Strauss Dead 


Max Strauss, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, died 
of a heart attack September 11th. 
Mr. Strauss, a member of the Ex- 
change since 1925, in recent years 
has been an independent broker; 
from 1922-23 he was with Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co.; 1914-22 
with Hallgarten & Co. Prior to 
his coming to this country in 1908, 
Mr. Strauss was with the banking 
house of Baruch Bonn in Frank- 
fort, Germany. 


NYSE Changes 


Proposed transfer of the New 
York Stock Exchange member- 
ship of Gregory C. Hunt to Adrian 
Ralph Kristeller will be consid- 
ered by the Exchange on Septem 
ber 2lst. It is understood that 
Mr. Kristeller will be an indivi- 
dual member. . 

Interest of the late Edward S. 
Moore in Parrish & Co., New York, 
ceased August 3lst. 
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A Post-War Federal Tax 


Plan For High Employment 


(Continued from page 1132) 


of heavy taxation upon produc- 
tion and employment. 


What the Major Objectives 
Should Be 


The colossal sums needed must 
and can be raised by taxation. The 
basic question is, how can they 
best be raised? The various ways 
by which money can be taken 
from the people in taxes have an 
all-important bearing on our 
chances of achieving prosperity. 
Wise choosing among tax alterna- 
tives can make a difference of 
jobs or no jobs to many millions 
of people. 

Whatever tax system is devised, 
we should always have clearly in 
mind three broad objectives: 

First, the tax system must 1m- 
pose the least possible restriction 
upon an expansion of production 
and employment. Particular care 


should be taken not to discourage | 


the launching of new enterprises 
and the natural urge of every 
business man to try to make) 
his business grow. By the con- 


tinuous starting of new  bus- 
inesses, and the steady growth 
of old ones, more jobs. get 


created and more wages get paid. 
Care must also be taken that per- | 
sonal income taxation does not 
penalize unusual abilities, or un- 
dermine thrift, ambition and hard 
work by unduly limiting the re- 
wards. This general objective 
means, also, that taxes should cut) 
as little as possible into the buy-| 
ing power of consumers; for the) 
more buying power each one has) 
the broader is the market demand 
for all goods and services. 

Second, taxes should be fair 
among persons. They should fall | 
equally on persons in like circum- 
stances, and should rise progres- 
sively with ability to pay—that is, 
as individual income _ increases. 


This objective means, also, that | 


all citizens should contribute some | 
monetary support to the Federal 
Government, except those with 
incomes below minimum subsis- 
tence levels. It involves, too, in 
so far as practicable, that each 
citizen should be fully aware that 
he is supporting the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and should know how 
much he is paying. Moreover, the 
concern about fairness should not 
be concentrated solely at one end 
of the income scale, but through 
the range of all incomes. 

Third, taxes must be adequate. 


Federal expenditure is truly ad- 
vantageous for the general wel- 
fare, we must see that enough rev- 
enue is raised, in order to instil 
justifiable confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the soundness of the dol- 
lar, and in the safety of the Fed- 
eral debt as an investment. Di- 
rectly and indirectly that debt is 
owed to the American people, and 
constitutes a very large portion of 
the savings upon which they rely 
for protection against emergency. 
There need be little conflict 
among these three broad objec- 
tives. They can all be reconciled. 
by careful planning, in the same 
tax system. They have all been 
kept constantly in mind in the 
specific recommendations pre- 
sented later in this statement. 


The key consideration, however, 
has been post-war employment. 
This emphasis has been made im- 
perative by the seriousness of the 
problem. Reliable studies agree 
that from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
more jobs must be found in pri- 
vate production enterprise than 
existed in 1940, and this great vol- 
ume of new peace-time jobs must 
be created quickly. There is a 
crucial relationship between that 
problem and taxes. For if our 
‘present tax system were carried 
over into peace-time, it would be 
extraordinarily repressive upon 
production and employment. In- 
deed, if the deliberate aim were 


ume of employment, our present 
| tax system would go far to accom- 
plish it. 


General Outline of the Plan 


| At the core of the proposed tax 

program are the following five 
major conclusions of the Commit- 
tee as to the necessary line of 
action: 

First, the graduated personal 
income tax should provide at least 
half of the total Federal revenues 
needed, with a rate structure 
which would give taxpayers at 
all levels of income marked relief 
from the present heavy burdens. 

Second, excise and sales taxes 
should be lightened as much as 

| total revenue needs will permit. 

Third, taxation applied directly 
against business operations should 
also be lightened as much as total 
revenue needs will permit. 

Fourth, insofar as possible, seri- 
ous inequities of the present tax 
system should be removed. 

Fifth, Federal taxation should 
be heavy enough both to end the 
long uninterrupted rise in the 
Federal debt, and to produce sur- 
pluses which will make possible 
substantial debt reduction, when 
a satisfactory high level of pro- 
duction and employment has been 
reached. 


Reasons for the Personal Income 
Tax Proposals 


The reasons why this Commit- 
tee believes that at least half of 
total Federal revenues’ should 
come from the graduated personal 
income tax are: 

First, it is convinced that this 
form of taxation has less of a re- 
pressive effect upon production 
and employment than do sales and 
/excise taxes and the taxation of 
| corporate profits; provided that 
| tax rates on the upper-income 
groups are lightened sufficiently 
to give encouragement to risk- 
taking; and provided, further, that 
tax rates on the lower-income 
groups are not so high as to limit 
markets unduly. 

Second, it is convinced that this 
is the fairest form of taxation, be- 
cause it is the only one that can 
be closely adjusted in accordance 
with ability to pay. 

Third, where the burden falls, 
and who pays it, is clearly evi- 
dent. It is a common and mis- 
chievous fallacy about taxation 
that it is possible to relieve in- 
dividuals of a tax burden by levy- 
ing taxes on goods; or on corpora- 
tions; or on transactions. The 
truth is that all taxes have to be 
paid by living persons, and in- 
escapably they always do come 
out of the pockets of living per- 
sons, directly or indirectly. The 
mere circumstance that in many 
cases the taxpayer may be un- 
aware of the tax does not alter the 
fact that he is paying it. 

Fourth, with a tax structure 
having as broad a base as the one 
proposed here, some 40,000,000 
taxpayers and their families 
would be acutely conscious that 
they were contributing to the 
Federal Government. The result 
should be to make citizens aware 
of their stake in the nation, and 
it should tend to more economy 
and efficiency on the part of the 
Government. 


Under the specific recommen- 
dations as to the Personal Income 
Tax, it will be seen that careful 
consideration has been given both 
to the maintenance of mass mar- 
kets, and to the stimulation of 
risk-taking. 

As to mass-markets, the struc- 
ture provides that, out of a na- 
tional income of $140,000,000,000 
more than $77,000,000,000 would 
not be taxed at all under the per- 
sonal income tax. About four- 


fifths of this would be received by 
the lower-income groups. 

As to risk-taking, the structure 
also provides that tax rates be 





to hold down the peace-time vol- 


lowered throughout the entire 


i , . | a ‘ 
| range. This is necessary because! Federal highway extension and/| holders’ income as little as pos- 


| of the adverse effects of the pres- 
|ent extremely high rates on risky 
investment and hence on the vol- 
ume of employment. 


with regard to the taxation of 
| higher incomes. Any extra mone- 
|tary yield to be gained from the 
upper incomes by higher tax rates 
than those proposed would be far 
| more than offset by their wither- 
| ing effect upon the total volume 
of employment. 

With national income as high as 
$140,000,000,000, the total taxable 
income in the tax brackets above 
$10,000 is estimated at only around 
$6,000,000,000. Of this, even with 
the moderated rates proposed in 
this tax program, nearly half 
would be paid in Federal income 
taxes. The taxpayers would, of 
course, pay further sizable amounts 
in other forms of Federal taxation, 
and in State and local taxes. 
Quite plainly, ambition and in- 
ventiveness and harder work and 
more thrift are on the way to 
atrophy when the individual must 
pay any heavier levies than those 
proposed. 

Particularly in view of the criti- 
cal employment problem that will 
exist after the war, the obviously 
wise course for the nation is to 
say im effect to all of its most en- 
terprising citizens: “Go ahead; 
risk you money and put all the 
effort and brains you have into 
increasing the nation’s production. 
3ut doing this, you will be creat- 
ing jobs for other people, while 
making money for yourself and 
this continuous job-multiplication 
is the main thing we want to see 
happening in this country. You 
will have to pay in taxes a good 
share of what you make, but you 
will also have left a _ sufficient 
share for yourself to make your 
efforts werthwhile.” 

This Committee believes it 
would be most unwise to make 
that retainable share less.than is 
proposed under the rate structure 
recommended here. There was 
serious questioning, indeed, among 
the group of economists advising 
the Committee whether the rates 
set are not too high to help em- 
ployment as much as it should be 
helped from this direction. 


Why Excise Taxation Should Be 
Lightened 


Excise and sales taxes are, of 
course, paid by individuals just as 
personal income taxes are. In- 
stead of paying the tax directly 
and immediately to the Govern- 
ment, the individual does so at 
one or two removes, the distrib- 
utor or manufacturer doing the 
job of collection for the Govern- 
ment. 

The imposition of such taxes, 
consequently, does not in the least 
lighten the load of taxation upon 
the great mass of citizens. It sim- 
ply serves to make the taxpayer 
less aware of the tax burden. 


In order to raise any large 
amount of revenue this way, the 
goods and services taxed must be 
those that are widely, almost uni- 
versally, used. Consequently, there 
is clear inequity here upon all 
low-income taxpayers, for they 
would pay a_ disproportionate 
share of their incomes in taxes. 

It is also true that excise taxes 
on goods and services often raise 
the price of the goods and services 
by the amount of the tax. The 
adverse effect upon the volume 
of employment in private enter- 
prise, particularly in mass produc- 
tion industries, is clear. 

In view of these considerations, 
the Committee recommends the 
elimination of excise taxes except 
those on liquor, tobacco and gaso- 
line, if needed. These are included 
because of the large total revenue 
requirements and because they 
are heavy and stable revenue pro- 
ducers, easy and cheap to adminis- 
ter. There are also widely recog- 
nized social reasons for excise 
taxes upon liquor and tobacco, and 
a special reason ‘for a Federal 
gasoline tax if it is linked with 





| taxes, 





improvement. 
The elimination 
except those 


At a national income of 
$140,000,000,000, if all the present 
excise taxes were retained, the 
revenue yield from them is esti- 
mated to be around $6,000,000,000; 
while the revenue from 
tobacco and gasoline alone would 
only come to around $2,900,000,000. 
Accordingly, this particular rec- 
ommendation of the Committee, at 
a national income of $140,000,000,- 
000, would mean a saving in Fed- 
eral taxes of around $3,000,000,000 
a year, and this would represent 
tax relief principally to families 
with low and medium income. The 
addition of this large sum of 
money to the support of markets 
for mass-production goods would 
obviously help greatly in expand- 
ing production and employment 
after the war. 
How Taxes on Corporate Earnings 
Affect Employment 


By sensible changes in the taxa- 
tion of corporate earnings a great 


advance can be made toward 
achieving the nation’s post-war 
employment goal: namely, to 


create seven to ten million more 
jobs than existed in. 1940. 

Obviously the employment of 
many millions of workers is tied 
up with the good or bad fortune 
of the nation’s five hundred thou- 
sand corporations; moreover, the 
present corporate tax laws would 
be so damaging to employment, if 
carried over into peacetime, that 
an intelligent change of them can 
make an enormous difference in 
the total volume of jobs available 
after the war. 

It is in the field of corporate 
taxation that the popular fallacy 
previously mentioned — namely, 
that it is possible to relieve indi- 
viduals by taxes levied on inani- 
mate objects or on transactions— 
does its greatest economic mis- 
chief. Most people forget that a 
corporation is a legal fiction, and 
that so-called “corporate taxes” 
must actually come out of the 
pockets of living persons, whether 
or not they are aware of it. 

When the tax money is traced 
down, “corporate taxation” turns 
out to be in part a tax upon the 
income of stockholders, and in 
part an indirect tax upon con- 
sumers, wage-earners, or both. 
The indirect taxation occurs be- 
cause such taxes are accounted as 
part of the costs of doing business, 
and soon or late some part of the 
tax gets passed on to consumers 
in the form of higher prices for 
the goods they buy; some part of 
it, also, is invisibly borne by 
workers in the form of lower 
wages and salaries than they could 
otherwise receive, The consumers 
and wage-earners are of course 
unaware that they participate in 
the payment of taxes levied in the 
first instance on the earnings of 
corporations, and this is true also 
of most stockholders, particularly 
small ones. 

The obvious and primary aim 
of corporate taxes is to enable the 
Government to get its proper share 
of stockholders’ income. The cor- 
poration provides a convenient 
means, politically and adminis- 
tratively, to that end; and no rea- 
sonable person nowadays would 
dispute that the Government 
should get as great a share of this 
forfn of citizens’ income as of all 
other forms of personal income. 


The crucial question is, when 
and how is it best, from the point 
of view of employment, for the 
Government to get its proper share 
of that income? Many people do 
not realize that there are other 
ways, beside taxing corporate 
earnings, of fully reaching stock- 
holders’ income, and they do not 
have the disadvantage of being 
shiftable in great part to con- 
sumers and wage-earners. 


The Committee’s position in this 
matter is that the Government 


| 
| 


liquor,! recognize that so-called 








sible through the corporations, and 


of all excise; as much as possible by necessary 
proposed,! changes in all the tax laws ap- 
|means an additional lightening of| plying to that income when indi+ 
It would be helpful if there} taxation on low incomes to a de-/| viduals actually receive it. If this 
| were more general understanding | gree that will be surprising to/}is done, tax rates applied directly 
'of the precise situation that exists | many. | 


upon corporate earnings can be 
greatly and beneficially lightened. 

Because of the prevalent con- 
fusion about taxes in this area 
(traceable largely to failure to 
“corpo- 
rate taxation” is actually taxation 
of living persons) it is a natural 
question to raise, why is it so ad- 
visable to take this course? The 
Committee’s proposed program, it 
will be seen, contemplates con- 
siderable lightening of personal 
income and excise taxation: why 
not go even further in this direc- 
tion, by keeping higher rates than 
are proposed on corporate earn- 
ings? 

The reasons are complex but 
they can all be summed up in one 
main simple answer: heavy taxa- 
tion of corporate earnings is ex- 
tremely and peculiarly damaging 
to employment. It takes vital and 
enormous funds out of the stream 
of business operations just when 
they are most likely to be used 
and where they can most effectu- 
ally be used to increase produc- 
tion, create more jobs, pay out a 
greater total of wages, or reduce 
the prices of goods manufactured. 

A primary defect of such taxes 
arises from what might be termed 
their psychological effect. oper- 
ating from the angle of profit in- 
centive. Corporate managers must 
strive to make as good an earnings 
record as possible for their com- 
panies. Their decisions whether 
or not to expand operations—par- 
ticularly to engage in any new and 
venturesome operations—obvious- 
ly depend on their calculations of 
pessible profit after the payment 
of taxes. Consequently, their wil- 
lingness to plan aggressively for 
the future is immediately and di- 
rectly affected by the share of the 
total profit left to the corporation 
after taxes. The more of the total 
profit the Government takes the 
more the incentive of corporate 
managers to engage in new and 
venturesome business’ activity 
withers away. 

Moreover, the actual extraction 
of the funds out of the active 
stream of business operations has 
highly adverse effects on the vol- 
ume of production and employ- 
ment, and on the standard of liv- 
ing. How this works out in detail 
will be seen by examining, say, 
the difference between taxing 
corporate earnings 40% and tax- 
ing them 16%. In the latter case, 
the earnings not diverted imme- 
diately to Government must ulti- 
mately flow in one or all of four 
directions, all beneficial to the 
economy. 


First, the additional business 
savings may be used for reinvest- 
ment in more plant or new prod- 
ucts, generating more employment 
and more wage and dividend pay- 
ments; this is the familiar ““plough- 
ing back” of business savings 
which has done so much in the 
past to build up the capital re- 
sources of the nation and improve 
our standard of living. 


Second, the total of dividends 
disbursed may be increased, and 
taxes upon them would be paid to 
the Government. 


Third, the corporation, by its 
own choice or under pressure from 
labor unions, has more leeway to 
pay increased wages, which would. 
also pay their share of taxes to the 
Government. 


Fourth, the extra leeway would 
tend to be used toward the reduc- 
tion of prices of the goods pro- 
duced, thus raising the standard of 
living from that direction. 


Obviously the reverse would 
also be true: that is, the higher tax 
rate, 40%, would tend to keep 
wages and dividends down, prices 
up, and—by both lessening corpo- 
rate savings and the incentive of 
corporate managers to expand— 
would to that extent curtail the 
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sequently the total volume of em- 
ployment. 

From the foregoing analysis, the 
case for lightening taxes on cor- 
porate earnings as much as pos- 
sible sums up to this: 

(a) Both through their effect 
upon incentives and through les- 


sening of business savings, heavy | 


taxes applied directly against cor- 
porate earnings have a peculiarly 


damaging effect upon the volume | 


of employment; and they have the 
further serious disadvantage of 
raising the prices of consumers’ 
goods and tending to hold down 
wages; 

(b) and on top of this, it is un- 
necessary for the Government to 
tax stockholders’ income by this 
method, since it can be reached 
just as effectually by wise changes 
in the provisions applying to that 
income when individuals actually 
receive it. 

Aside from these general de- 
fects, there is one particularly 
serious aspect of our present cor- 
porate tax provisions—the imposi- 
tion of double taxatiom upon that 
portion of stockholders’ income 
that is distributed; once, when the 
corporation itself pays a tax ap- 
plied upon its earnings, and then 
again when those earnings are re- 
ceived by the individual stock- 
holders in the form of dividends. 

This double taxation of the same 
income is obviously inequitable to 

-the many millions of persons in- 
volved. Beyond that, it lessens the 
volume of production and employ- 
ment by diminishing risk-taking 
investment. 

One. way in which it does this 
is by discriminating, taxwise, 
against income derived from stock- 
ownership. While this particular 
form of owner-income is taxed 
twice, other forms of owner-in- 
come—that is, interest, rents and 
royalties—are taxed only once: 
and income from the securities of 
State and local governments is 
taxed not at all. 

The net consequence of this 
paradox is to make it more ad- 
vantageous for persons’ with 
money, particularly wealthy per- 
sons, to put their savings into 
forms of investment which avoid 
risk-taking; while it imposes a 
particularly heavy tax burden on 
those persons who, by risking their 





money, are working to expand 
business and thus create more 
jobs. 


If there is to be any tax dis- 
crimination among forms of 
owner-income (and in equity, of 
course, there should be none) 
common sense would dictate just 
the reverse procedure from that 
followed in the present tax laws. 
Double taxation of dividend in- 
come is one of the plainest forms 
of taxing job-creation. 

There is one broad way to get 
some measure of the damage—to 
employment—of heavy taxes ap- 
plied against corporate earnings. 
It is to try to imagine what the 
condition of American industry 
would now be if the present heavy 
corporate rates had been in full 
force through the past half cen- 
tury. It is a real question whether 
_the great social and material ad- 
‘vances made would have occurred. 
For these have been brought about 
largely by the ploughing back of 
profits into those countless new 
-enterprises which have changed 
.the face of modern civilization. 

The present corporate tax provi- 
sions make it exceedingly difficult 
‘for any present small corporate 
-enterprise, or any new one, to 
_grow substantially.. This taxation 


stunts growth almost as much as} 


if it were deliberately designed 
for that purpose. The result, over 
a period. would be relative stag- 
nation of industrial activity. The 
continuous creation of new kinds 
of jobs, and ever more jobs— 
which has always been a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Amer- 
ican business enterprise—will be 
largely atrophied, if sensible tax 
reform in this field is not at once 
adopted when the war ends. 

This overwhelming need for 
stimulation of job-creaiing activ- 
ity after the war is the reason for 





'the Committee’s main recommen- | 
| dations with regard to taxes on 
'corporate earnings; namely, 

| that the excess profits tax, jus- 
| tified in wartime, be repealed; | 
| that the postwar tax rate on cor- 
porate earnings be no more nor 
less than the normal rate on 
individual incomes (from 16% to 
20%, depending on total revenue 
needs and the magnitude of the 
national income); 


that, to remove the inequity and 
the repressive effect of double 
taxation on_ stockholders’ in- 
come, this tax be regarded—in 
the same way as the tax on 
wages—as a tax withheld by the 
corporation on behalf of its 
stockholders; and in the stock- 
holders’ personal returns, any 
dividends received be exempt 
from the standard tax, but not 
from surtazxes. 


Combined with proper precau- 
tions against unreasonabie accu- 
mulation of surpluses, the result 
of these measures would be—if 
the Committee’s suggestions with 
regard both to capital gains and 
losses and estate and gift taxes 
are also written into the law— 
that all corporate earnings (that 
is, all stockholders’ income) would 
come finally to be subjected to 
| taxes just as heavy and no heavier 
|than is placed upon all other types 
of personal income; and while this 
was being accomplished, most of 
the viciously repressive effect 
upon employment of the present 
levy on corporate earnings would 
be eliminated from the tax svys- 
tem. 





Removing Gross Inequities 

The injustice of double taxation 
of stockholders’ income is only 
one of a number of gross in- 
cqu ties which have to be cleansed 
out of our tax laws in the public 
interest; and with it another in- 
equity mentioned in the previous 
section, the tax-exemption given 
on income from State and local 
securities. 

Another is the quite unfair bur- 
cen placed upon the wage-earner 
'with a family, by the present 3% 
normal tax, since this allows no 
credit for dependents. The Com- 
mittee proposes eliminating this 
normal tax, which would raise 
personal tax. exemptions. How 
this mounts up into huge sums is 
seldom realized. The result would 
be to free an additional $27,000,- 
000,000 of personal income from 
any Federal income tax payment, 
at a level of $140,000,000,000 na- 
tional income. The savings in tax 
payments would be around $2,500,- 
000,000. About four-fifths of this 
relief would go to taxpayers with 
incomes below $5,000. 

An inequity with serious conse- 
quences to the volume of employ- 
ment is the failure of present laws 
to make adeguate provision for 
the carryover of business losses. 
The result is that business enter- 
prises which have greatly fluctu- 
ating annual, incomes pay very 
much heavier taxes, on the same 
aggregate income over a period, 
than other i of activity in 


which there js little fluctuation. 
Investment im these riskier busi- 
nesses, which st may be of utmost 
importance to’ the economy to en- 
courage, is thus penalized. 
Damage which is perhaps even 
more serious done to new busi- 
nesses. More Often than not, these 
begin their caréers with loss. If 
that loss could be applied in full 
against subsequent earnings, when 
such enterprises begin to be well 
| established, important encourage- 
ment would be:given to new enter- 
prises. Nothing is more important 
to the future of the country than 
the fostering. year after year of 
hundreds of .thousands of new 
small enterprises. These innumer- 
able little businesses account for 
an aggregate volume of employ- 
ment fully as important as that 
of the more spectacular giants of 
industry. They pay out many bil- 
lions in wages and salaries every 
year, and employ millions of peo- 
ple. The Committee proposes re- 
moving the inequity by allowing 











all businesses to carry forward 


losses and apply them against!quate to the necessities of the} would give relief from present 


subsequent earnings for a period’ 


of six years. 

Very similar to this is the in- 
equity suffered by individuals 
who, for one reason or another, 
have fluctuating incomes from 
year to year. These individuals 
are forced to pay a much higher 
total of taxes, over a period of 
years, than others who have the 
same total earnings spread equally 
over the same period. The unfair- 
ness operates with particular force 
against small business proprietors: 
wage-earners who are subject to 
irregular employment; actors, 
authors, and many other profes- 
sional people, whose work may be 
done over a period and the earn- 
ings from it aggregate in one year, 
when a heavy tax must be paid. 
The Committee proposes that this 
obvious injustice be removed by 
the use of some income-averaging 
device. 

In general, this Committee is 
opposed to the theory of so-called 
“incentive taxation,’ which at- 
tempts to stimulate enterprise by 
means of special tax differentials 
for different types of income. Such 
differentials raise a host of ad- 
ministrative problems and are 
likely to result in a vicious cycle 
of special subsidies which can be 
paid for only by added tax bur- 
dens on other types of income. In- 
stead, we believe that moderate 
and equitable tax treatment for all 
groups in our economy will be 
more conducive to an expansion 
of production and employment. 


Balancing the Budget and Reduc- 
ing the Debt 


This entire tax program, as ex- 
plained, has been framed largely 
upon the belief that the chief in- 
ternal problem facing the people 
after the war will be to attain, 
and then to maintain, high-level 
production and employment, and 
that present tax provisions stand- 
ing in the way of this achieve- 
ment must therefore be removed. 

The problem is admittedly com- 
plicated by the necessity of pro- 
viding adequate tax revenués in 


order to help avert the danger of 


a disorderly rise in prices after 
the war. This danger is accen- 
tuated by the banked-up infla- 
tionary forces now being heid in 
check by stringent controls. 


This Committee is convinced 
that the fifteen years of uninter- 
rupted Federal deficits should be 
brought to an end after the war. 
Considering the matter only from 
the standpoint of attaining high- 
level employment, it is plain that 
industry must have a justified and 
basic confidence in the integrity 
of the currency. Otherwise it can- 
not develop long-term plans for 
expanding production. Such long- 
term plans will be, as they have 
always been, a major factor in 
job-making on a large scale. 

If Federal deficits are continued 
for an uncertain period after the 
war, a speedy and speculative rise 
in prices, caused by distrust, will 
remain a clear danger. The urgent 
necessities of war-financing have 
increased the nation’s money-sup- 
ply enormously. They have also 
magnified the savings of individ- 
uals in the form of redeemable 
Government debt and savings de- 
posits. If an unchecked rise in the 
Federal debt should undermine 
confidence, this increased supply 
of money and liquid savings 
might at some time be converted 
into property, equities and com- 
modities at a rate that would in- 
volve a disastrous inflationary 
rise in the price level. 

It is these considerations which 
have convinced the Committee 
that one of the three imperative 
objectives of the post-war tax sys- 
tem must be to tax ourselves heav- 
ily enough to insure fiscal stabil- 
ity. The Committee does not con- 
sider justified the apprehensions 
sometimes voiced about the size of 
the Federal debt, so long as there 
is a manifest national resolution to 
stop its further increase, except 
under clear conditions of slump 
in industry and trade. That resolu- 
tion can be demonstrated in no 
other way than by taxation ade- 


, stantial reduction of the Federal 








budget. 

On the other hand, the very | 
magnitude of the prospective tax | 
load after the war demands an | 
attitude of boldness in our fiscal | 
planning. We must have the cour- | 
age and vision to assume that a 
high level of production and 
employment is attainable, and be 
willing to reduce taxes in order 
to help toward this achievement. 

Accordingly, the Committee 
deems it wise that the tax struc- 
ture and the budget should be so 
drawn as to make possible sub- 


debt at a high level of employ- 
ment. As much debt should then 
be retired as is consistent with 
maintaining high levels of em- 
ployment and production. 
Studies made by the Federal 
Reserve Board and by the De- 
partment of Commerce indicate 
roughly what that level is. They 
show that after reconversion of 
industry is completed, a net na- 
tional income of at least $140,000,- 


burdens in all ranges of personal 
income. 

It would make manifest a na- 
tional resolution to end the unin- 
terrupted increase of the Federal 
debt; and it would properly pro- 
vide for the reduction of that debt 
when it can best be afforded: 
namely, at a national income level 
where the American labor force is 
satisfactorily employed, princi- 
— in private enterprise activi- 
ies. 

A system such as this, the Com- 
mittee believes, would usher in a 
new era in tax policy in the 
United States, and with the cost of 
Government as high as it will be, 
this is more than ever necessary. 
The creative energies of the 
American people would be freed 
of unwise tax restrictions, and— 
in conjunction with judicious pol- 
icy in other fields — the result 
would ultimately show in larger 
incomes, after payment of taxes, 
for all groups in the society, and 
consequently in higher standards 





000,000, figured at 1943 prices, 
would be attained, if we have a 
satisfactory high level of employ- 
ment.! 

Accordingly, the tax structure 
proposed here, under the right 
kind of a budget, has been de- 
signed to make possible sizable 


debt retirement at a national in- | 
1 come of $140,000,000,000: this ob- 


viously would mean an even bal- 
ance of the budget at a lower 
level of national income. What the 
amount 
Federal expenditures turn out to 


be will determine which standard | 


rate must be selected. These ex- 
penditures will 


achieved. consistent with main- 
taining high employment levels. 

A natural question arises as to 
whether the rough point at which 


significant Federal debt reduction | 
could be achieved—namely, $140,- | 
000,000,000 national income — is' 


too optimistic an estimate. High 
as it may seem, compared with 
pre-war annual national incomes, 
this Committee is convinced that 
such a national income is not only 
attainable, but will be surpassed 
within the first decade after the 
war. 

The sole reason for being of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is to help make that happen; 
and its experience and observa- 
tion in the more than 2,000 com- 
munities in which its autonomous 


committees are now active give | 


ground for confidence in the 
achievement of this goal. Indis- 
pensable to this achievement. 
however, is a drastic and cour- 
ageous revision of our tax sys- 
tem, removing the many blocks, 
indicated by this survey, that will 
prevent the needed growth in the 
number of jobs. 


Summary 


The foregoing observations give 
a generalized picture of this Re- 
search Committee’s tax program, 
with the reasoning behind it. The 
specific recommendations which 
follow fill out the picture. 

The integrated set of proposals 
attempts to meet fully and to rec- 
oncile the three imperative ob- 
jectives, which, as stated in the 
beginning, must be kept in mind 
in whatever post-war tax system 
is finally adopted; namely, it is 
designed to give as full encour- 
agement as is possible to the cre- 
ation of more employment; to ap- 
portion the tax burden fairly 
among persons; and to provide 
adequate revenues. 

It is a simple and stable struc- 
ture, yet it is flexible; that is, it 
can meet changing national cir- 
cumstances with only minor adap- 
tations, and because of its organic 
unity would facilitate the long- 
term planning which is so impor- 
tant a factor in the volume of 
employment. 


Although it constitutes heavy 
taxation by pre-war standards, it 





1 The importance of the qualification, 
“at 1943 prices,’’ should not be overlooked. 
Obviously, if average prices after the war 
are materially different from present 
levels, the calculations presented here 
would have to be revised accordingly. 


and character of total | 


determine also.) 
how much debt reduction can be | 


of living. 
| SPECIFIC 
| RECOMMENDATIONS 


‘Taxes On Individual Incomes 


1. Personal exemptions should be 
| raised by eliminating the pres- 
ent 3% normal tax, which al- 
lows no credit for dependents. 
The present exemptions for the 
regular income tax of $500 for 
each taxpayer and for each de- 
pendent should be retained. 
The present combined tax of 
23% for the lowest bracket of 
taxable income should be re- 
laced by a single standard tax 
of 16 to 20%, depending upon 
revenue requirements. 

Tax rates on incomes above the 
lowest taxable bracket should 
also be substantially reduced 
| throughout the range. 


In this tax program the per- 
sonal income tax is designed to 
_raise around half of the total Fed- 

eral tax revenues. This will re- 
quire a personal income tax with 
a broad base, an adequate stand- 
‘ard rate, and tax rates rising in 
| fair progression against higher in- 
‘comes. Nevertheless, for all in- 
|'come groups, a substantial reduc- 
‘tion in present income tax bur- 
‘dens would be effectuated. 

Relief to the lower brackets: A 
major reduction for the lower in- 
come groups is provided by rais- 
ing the level of present exemp- 
tions, and by reducing the tax rate 
on the lowest bracket of taxable 
income. The elimination of the 
present 3% normal tax, which al- 
lows no credit for dependents, 
would increase the amount of in- 
come exempted from income tax- 
ation by about $27,000,000,000, at 
present levels of national income. 
It would also lessen the tax bur- 
den by $2,500,000,000. Four-fifths 
of this would be relief to families 
with incomes below $5,000. 

With the proposed raising of the 
exemptions, more than half of a 
total national income of $140,000,- 
000,000 would not be subject to in- 
come tax. Bringing these billions 
down to individuals means that a 
family of five, with an income of 
$2,750 or less,2 would pay no Fed- 
eral income tax. And from the 
point of view of production and 
employment, it means leaving 
around $77,000,000,000 untaxed 
and most of it in the hands of the 
lowest income earners available 
for the purchase of goods which 
comprise mass markets. Exemp- 
tions that end up in such grand 
totals have raised some question 
as to whether the recommended 
tax base may net be too narrow, 
creating a danger of inadequate 
revenues: and on this point the 
Committee feels it has gone as far 
as it is safe to go. 

Relief in the middle brackets: 
The reduction possible in the 
standard rate (which, it should be 
kept in mind, applies to the first 
bracket of taxable income, not of 
all income) will depend largely 


2 Figured on personal exemption of $500 
per person plus 10% for other deductions 
as allowed under present law. 
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on total revenue requirements. If | 
post-war Federal expenditures, | 
other than social security, can be 
held down to around $16,000,000,- 
000, it should be possible to re- 
duce the standard rate to 16%, 
nearly one-third below the pres- 
ent level. The share of income 
taken by taxes in the middle 
groups would actually be reduced | 
something more than one-third, 
because of the added effect of the 
exemptions. 

As a general measure of the 
burden upon the middle income 
groups, a family of four with a 
$4,000 income would pay $360 in 
income taxes; or about 9% of its 
total income. 

Of the total amount of income 
subject to the personal income 
tax. about 70% (or about $40,000,- 
000,000) would fall in the first tax 
bracket of $0 to $2,000. Only 30%, 
about $18,000,000,000, would fall 
in higher brackets and be subject 
to progressive tax rates. The pos- 
sibie additional yield from these 
higher brackets, above what is 
proposed here, is limited. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee deems it un- 
wise to recommend a reduction 
in the standard rate below 15%. 
Any further reduction must lead 
either to rates on higher incomes 
that would seriously undermine 
risk-taking and thus lessen the 
volume of employment; or to 
smaller exemptions; or to more 
reliance upon less equitable forms 
of taxation. 


Encouragement of risk taking: 
Present extreme rates on the up- 
per income groups should also be 
reduced to remove the serious 
discouragements present in the 
existing law to the freer use of 
venture capital. One of the basic 
principles of the Committee’s pro- 
gram is that individuals with 
Jarger incomes should pay pro- 
gressively higher tax rates. Never- 
theless, it is evident that in recent 
years this principle has been car- 
ried to a very damaging, and even 
to a dangerous, extreme. Large 
risks will not be assumed by those 
who have saved money without 
at least a chance for substantial 
rewards; nor will the hard work 
be undertaken and heavy respon- 
Sibilities be assumed, which are 
entailed by ambitious new enter- 
prise. The Committee has set 
forth a suggested set of graduated 
income tax rates which should do 
much to stimulate employment, 
by encouraging the active use of 
savings and managerial ability in 
risky enterprises. These would 
still impose substantial progres- 
Sive burdens upon _ individuals 
with large incomes. In connec- 
tion with the proposed rates for 
upper incomes, due consideration 
should be given to other recom- 
mendations in this statement—the 
elimination of income tax loop- 
holes, the treatment of capital 
Zains like other income, and pro- 





vision for more effective death 
taxation. 
Thus, all together, the inte- 


grated rates and exemptions can 
meet the purpose of providing 
about half of the total Federal 
revenues through the personal in- 
come tax, yet they will give con- 
siderable needed relief to all tax- 
payers. At the same time, by giv- 
ing risky investment more leeway 
for profit, they would help greatly 
toward achieving the goal of high- 
level production and employment. 


4. Double taxation of dividend in- 
come should be eliminated. 


Income belonging to stockhold- 
ers is now taxed twice — once 
when the corporation pays a tax 
on its earnings, and again when 

same earnings are distributed 
among the stockholders as divi- 
dends. This tax-duplication should 
be eliminated by crediting the in- 
dividual stockholder with the 


3 The exact percentages are indicated in 
Zable IV, page 45. 








corporate tax which has been paid 
in his behalf. All dividend 
come to stockholders, of course. 
should still continue to be subject 
to surtaxes. The tax on corporate 
earnings proposed later (see Busi- 
ness Taxes, page 34) would then 
be in effect a withholding tax on 
dividends, strictly comparable to 
the withholding tax on wages.* 
The obvious injustice of singling 
out dividend income as an object 
of double taxation was recognized 
throughout our income tax history 
until 1936, when dividends were 
first subjected to the normal per- 
sonal tax. 
justice is not only highly desir- 
able from the standpoint of equity. 
but also from that of promoting 
an expansion of 
employment. 


i 
Since risk capital usually takes 
the form of equity.ownership in! 


taxa- 
lessens 


business, double 
income 


corporate 
tion of dividend 


the incentive to enterprise. More- | 


over. since interest payments are 
deductible as expense and thus 
interest received is taxed only 
once, this fosters corporate fi- 
nancing by means of debt crea- 
tion, instead of by stock issues. 
This tendency to acquire needed 
capital by increasing debt can be 
highly dangerous to future busi- 
ness Stability. 


Discrimination against persons 
with irregular incomes should 
be removed so far as possible, 
through equalizing tax burdens 


De 


by means of some income- 
averaging device. 
Individuals with irregular in- 


comes are usually forced to pay 
a much higher total of taxes over 
a given period than those who 
have the same aggregate earnings 
which come in regularly over the 
period. Correction of this in- 
equity should stimulate risk-tak- 
ing, and therefore add to the vol- 
ume of employment; it should also 
afford very important tax relief 
for those in the lower income 
groups who have irregular em- 
oloyment.® In fact, the chief bene- 


it of such a change would accrue | 


to unincorporated smali business- 
men, to wage earners, to farmers, 
and to professional persons. 


Income from all future security 
issues by State and local gov- 


3. 


ernments should be made fully | 


taxable. 

For many years we have been 
erecting a Federal tax structure 
which step by step has tended to 
discourage the assumption of risks 
by enterprises, and to promote a 
Stagnant capitalism. The refuge 
from high tax rates afforded by 
tax-exempt securities may well 


be called the crowning arch of | 
When, as at pres- | 


this structure. 
ent, an individual in the top in- 
come bracket is forced to obtain 
a return of 20% on an 


yield after taxes equal to that on 
a 2% tax-exempt bond, the re- 
Strictive effect on venture capital 
is obvious; and the indirect and 


ultimate effect on the volume of | 


employment equally so. The Fed- 
eral Government has finally rec- 


4 To make them strictly comparable, the 
Committee proposes that individuals be 
required to calculate dividend income for 
surtax purposes by adding the amount of 
the tax paid by the corporation to the 
amount actually received as dividends. 
On the other hand, individuals who have 
not been able to apply their full persone? 
exemptions against other income received, 
should be entitled to tax refunds in order 
to make up this discrepancy. 


5 One possible method to accomplish this 
would be to provide for refunds to indi- 
viduals to the extent that taxes actually 
paid during a five-year period exceeded 
Some given percentage (perhaps 105%) 
of what Such taxes would have been if the 
aggregate income had been spread equally 
throughout the period. The object of using 
a-figure such as 105% would be to limit 
refunds to those who had heen cartauel: 
affected by income fluctuations. A longer 
averaging period than five years will prob- 
ably be required to apply to extreme 


cases, such as arise as a result of certain 
long-term capital gains. 


in- | 


Correction of the in- | 


production and 


equity | 
holding, in order to give him a} 


ognized this anomaly by making 
all of its own current security is- 
sues fully subject to Federal tax- 
ation. Similar action is called for 
with respect to new State and 
local issues. and for the same rea- 
son. This Committee is unwilling 
to recommend the removal of the 
tax-exempt privilege from out- 
standing securities of this type. 
Such a step would be inequitable. 


unless compensation were offered | 


to the holders of such _ issues. 
which would be costly to the Fed- 
eral Government and difficult to 
administer. 
tic action does not appear essen- 
tial to the stimulation of incen- 
tives.® 


~ 
‘- 


of capital gains and _ losses 
should be retained until sub- 
stantial reductions in corporate 
and personal income taxes have 
been effected, and adequate 
provision for averaging income 
over a period is permitted. If 
and when these conditions are 
met, capital gains should be 
fully taxable like other income 
and full deduction for capital 
losses should be permitted. Un- 
der such circumstances, capital 
gains and losses should be rec- 
ognized at transfer by gift or 
at death, 

Heavy taxation of capital gains 
(chiefly on the sale of securities 
and real estate) is regarded by 
many businessmen as repressive, 
on the ground that it tends seri- 
ously to retard exchanges of prop- 
erty. It frequently makes wealthy 
individuals reluctant to transfer 
investment funds from a goncern 
which has been built up to a 
highly successful state into a new 
and risky enterprise that may be 
equally promising. From this 
standpoint it is believed to lessen 
the volume of production and em- 
ployment. 

Conversely, a strong argument 
—from the standpoint of equity— 
can be made for taxing capital 
gains like other income. The in- 
clusion of these gains in the per- 
sonal income tax base is the only 
way by which all corporate earn- 
ings—-i.e., stockholders’ income— 
can be eventually subjected to the 
personal income tax. It is not 
consistent to advocate a substan- 





income tax. The application of 
the income tax to capital gains— 
' with full deductibility of losses, 
combined with a substantial 
duction in surtaxes—can be re- 
garded as a partial postponement 
of taxation upon such earnings to 
| the strategic time when the ac- 
tive investor retires from  busi- 
| ness or realizes on the success 01 
failure of his venture. If capital 
gains and losses were treated as 
income realized at time of death 
|or gift there would be less reluc- 
| epee to exchange properties at 
| 


other times. 

The privilege of full deduction 
of capital losses is extremely im- 
| portant, especially in connection 
| with new small and risky enter- 

prises, and this provision is essen- 
tial to eliminate any adverse ef- 
|fects on risk-taking which might 
| result from taxing capital gains 
in full. Through the effect on new 
| small businesses particular relief 
| would be afforded at the very 
point where stimulus to enterprise 
| is most needed. 

As long as the Federal tax sys- 
tem involves heavy taxation of 
corporate. profits and extremely 
high personal tax rates, ample 
justification exists for special dif- 
ferential treatment of capita! 
gains. The situation would be 
radically altered, however, by the 
adoption of the tax proposals se’ 
forth in this statement; namely 
a reduction of corporate income 
taxes to the level of the standard 
personal tax rate: elimination o° 
double taxation of dividend in- 
come; a reduction of personal tax 
rates to more moderate levels’ 
and adequate provision for aver- 
aging of personal incomes over 2 


c 





6 Professor Groves recommends that in- 
terest on existing as well as on future 
lbwUcS GO. SUCH securities be made taxable. 





Moreover, such dras- | 


Present differential treatment | 








tial reduction of the corporate tax | 
unless all corporate earnings are) 
subject eventually to the personal] | 


ré- | 


period. If. in addition to these 
proposed changes, full deduction 
of capital losses is permitted, capi- 
tal gains should be taxed like 
other income. 


8. There should be rigorous en- 
forcement to prevent under- 
reporting at ali levels of in- 
come and.in ali occupations. 
If the personal income tax is to 

be relied upon as the mainstay of 

postwar Federal revenues, the pro- 
visions of the law must be rigor- 
ously and uniformly enforced. The 
withholding technique, and the 
necessary accounting practices of 
established businesses, make en- 
forcement of the tax as to wages, 
salar.es and dividends relatively 


complete and etfective. In the case | 


of all other forms of personal in- 
come, ways and means must and 
can be found to make enforcement 
similarly complete and effective. 
so that the income tax shall not be 
permitted to degenerate merely 
into a tax upon indusirial wages 
and dividends. 


Excise Taxes 


All Federal excise taxes should 
be repealed with the exception 
of those on liquor, tobacco 
(perhaps on gasoline,if needed) 
and other excise taxes levied 
for social and reguiatory pur- 
poses. 

The Committee favors the elimi- 
nation of sales and excise taxes— 
to the degree that total revenue 
needs will permit—because the 
economic effect of such taxes is 
often much the same as the lifting 


done with wages and salaries. It 
would be equivalent to a with- 
holding tax, on behalf of the stock- 
holders, on corporate net income 
paid out in div.dends. 

9 


The excess-profits tax should 
be repealed. 

This recommendation is an es- 
sential part of the one made 
above. While justified as a war- 
time measure, the excess-profits 
tax would have disastrous effects 
upon production and employment 
in peacetime, since it goes a long 
way toward eliminating the profit 
incentive, which is the _ great 
job-maker in a_ free-enterprise 
system. In addition to being out- 
standingly repressive for all busi- 
/ness enterprise, it places growing 
|companies, with small _ cap-tal 
| basis, at a serious disadvantage 
|compared with old _ established 
business which have large capital 
bases. Thus it is clearly detri- 
mental to the creation and pros- 
|pering of new enterprises, upon 
which the healthy growth and ex- 
pansion of the economy so much 
depends. Instead, it gives advan- 
tages to b:gness and thus fosters 
the growth of monopoly. 


3. The “declared-value ca pitat 
stock excess-profits tax” should 
be repealed. 


This is a pure nuisance tax. The 
revenue it brings in is small, and 
it is a source of justifiable annoy- 
ance to all corporate manage- 
ments. It should therefore be re- 
pealed at once, and without wait- 
|ing for the end of the war. 


of prices; because necessarily they | 


are inequitably distributed among 


income groups; and because they | 
hide the tax burden. This proposal | 


would mean, indirectly, a further 
lightening of the present tax load 


upon families with low and medi- | 


um incomes, to an extent greater 
than may be apparent. At $140,- 
000,000,000 national income, taxes 
on liquor, tobacco and gasoline are 
estimated to produce $2,900,000,- 
000; if however, all the present ex- 
cise taxes were retained, the yield 
would be almost $6,000,000,000. 
This saving of more than $3,000,- 
000,000 to a great extent would 
represent tax relief to families 
with low and medium incomes, 
since they constitute the bulk of 
the population. 


Taxes on Business 


1. Present corporate income taxes 


should be replaced by a single | 


tax at a flat rate, the same as 

the proposed standard rate of 

16 to 20% for individual in- 

comes. 

Taxes applied upon earnings of 
corporations can properly be con- 
sidered taxes upon job-making. 


By greatly lessening the possibil- | 


ities for profit, they detract from 


the incentive to new enterprise. | 


They restrict business expansion 
by lessening the business savings 


' which ordinarily are used for ex- 


pansion when they are not dis- 
tributed as dividends. They alsx 
curtail consumer demand throug! 
their adverse effect on wages and 
on the prices of products. Thus. 
if corporate net earnings are in- 
creased by the reduction of rates 
proposed herein, some part of this 
increment will be absorbed in 


higher wages and lower prices of | 


products, as well as in increased 
dividend income. 
Moreover—as developed in the 


first section of this report,—it is | 


not necessary to levy heavy taxes 
on corporate earnings in order to 
enable the government to obtain 
its full share of stockholders’ in- 
come: this aim can be better 
achieved, with far less damage to 


employment, by propesed changes | 
in the tax provisions applying to) 


that income when individuals re- 
ceive it. 

The Committee proposes that 
‘he tax rate on corporate income 
be the same as the standard rate 
upon all personal incomes. Taken 
in connection with the recommen- 
dation to exempt dividends from 


the standard tax on personal in-| 





~— 


ang w:th dividend income waat is 


comes, this would be, in effect, do- | 


4. Present taxation of personal 
holding companies should be 
retained, as well as the exist- 
ing provisions which penalize 
unreasonable accumulation of 
earnings. 


| The taxation of undistributed 
'corporate profits has been a sub- 
|ject of intense controversy in 
|/recent years. On the one hand 
i; heavy taxation of such savings has 
‘been advocated on the ground that 
| they are primarily a refuge from 
|high personal surtaxes by wealthy 
|individuals. There has been some 
jtruth in this contention, in the 
case of closely-held corporations, 
| particularly in view of the lowe! 
|differential taxation of capital 
gains in the present system. 

On the other hand, taxes on bus- 
.ness savings are taxation direcied 
against funds which are used in 
expanding enterprise, increas'ng 
\the volume of employment, and 
raising the standard of living by 
improved processes of manufac- 
ture, and lower prices.7 

The best solution appears to be 
'a single flat rate on all corporate 
inet income (Recommendation 
One) to apply both to undistrib- 
'uted earnings and to those paid 
/out in the form of dividends; but 
‘this must be accompanied by ‘the 
| present tax provisions against the 
|}unreasonable accumulation of sur- 
pluses. If, also as proposed, per- 
sonal surtax rates are reduced to 
more moderate levels, and if the 
proposals with regard to capital 
| gains and losses are adopted, the 
|'Committee believe that the con- 
|troversy over undistributed corpo- 
irate profits will d:sappear. 


— 


|5. Both corporate and non-corpo- 
| rate businesses should be al- 
lowed to carry forward losses 
from business operations to ap- 
ply against subsequent earn- 
ings for a period of six years. 


The theory of taxing income 
‘solely on an annual basis of ac- 
crual gives a clear tax advantage 
to businesses having regularity of 
income. The practice makes no 
allowance for business incomes 
-which fluctuate from substantial 
losses in one year to substantiat 
gains in another, and thus results 
in a heavier tax burden, over a 
period of years, for such irregular 
incomes than for incomes which 
are stable. Frequently this situa- 


7 Professor Groves recommends some ex- 
emption of undistributed earnings in the 
case of new small businesses. to be re- 
couped in the application of the capital 
gains tax. 


| 
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tion causes the payment of taxes} 
out of capital rather than out of| 
actual net income. There is nothing | 
gained by an annual tax basis to} 


justify such inequity. Plainly,! 
this pract:ce creates a particular | 
hardship for new _ enterprises 


which, in general, tend to have} 
considerably greater irregularity | 
of income than those of large, well | 
established businesses. The impor- | 
tance of this fact is now recog- | 
nized in current Federal taxation | 
which permits the carrying for- 
ward of one year’s losses to be 
applied against the income of the 
next two, and the carrying for- 
ward and backward of losses and 
excess-profits tax credits for a 
two-year period. Considerations 
of equity, and the necessity for 
stimulating venture capital in 
every legitimate way after the 
war, call for the broadening of the 
principle of carrying forward 
losses to a period of six years. 


6. Both corporate and non-corpo- 
rate businesses should be per- 
mitted greater latitude in mak- 
ing annual allowances for de- 
preciation. 

A great deal of confusion has 
arisen in connection’ with the 
establishment of proper annual 
depreciation rates, and business 
has been hampered by restrictive 
regulations in this field. As long 
as such charges are limited in the 
aggregate to the original cost of 
business assets, there can be little 
difference to the Government in 
the long run whether such assets 
are written off slowly or rapidly. 
The ability to amortize assets rap- 
idly provides an important stimu- 
lus for the purchase of new and 
more efficient equipment. This 
change should stimulate the capi- 
tal goods industries after the war, 
and thus assist in the attainment 
of high levels of productive em- 
ployment. The Committee’s pro- 
posal contemplates that, within the 
limits of broad reason, business 
managements should be permitted 
to use their own judgment in es- 
tablishing depreciation rates 
against different forms of capital 
assets. 


Other Taxation Problems 


Estate and Gift Taxes—A care- 
ful overhauling of present taxes 
on estates and gifts should be un- 
dertaken after the close of the 
war. Current laws permit wide 
avenues of escape from death 
taxes. These are made possible by 
the use of gifts, trusts, and powers 
of appointment. The effect is sub- 
stantially to reduce the amount of 
revenue which might otherwise be 
collected from the estate tax. 


General agreement exists that 
taxes imposed at death are less 
likely to have a depressing effect 
on incentives to enterprise than 
the collection of equal amounts 
from businessmen during their 
lifetime. There is a strong argu- 
ment, therefore, from the stand- 
point of productive employment 
—apart from considerations of so- 
cial desirability—for less emphasis 
in the tax burden on current in- 





comes and more emphasis upon 
taxes collected at death. 

The Committee believes that in-! 
creased revenues can and should 
be obtained from death and gift 
duties by closing the present ave- 
mues of escape; if this is success- 
fully done, increased revenue 
could be raised and still permit 
some moderation of the present 
steeply graduated tax rates on 
estates. 

Tariff Duties— Customs reve- | 
nues are now accounting for little 
more than 1% of total Federal tax 
collection and in the postwar pe-| 
riod it is anticipated that at pres- 
ent rates they can account for but! 
little more than 2%. It is, there-| 
fore, somewhat surprising to re-| 





Municipal News & Notes 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., an- 


nounce that as a convenience to. 


holders of $130,662,000 State of 


Arkansas highway refunding| 


bonds of 1941, interest coupons 
maturing Oct. 1, 1944, may be pre- 


sented at its Chicago or New York | 


offices for immediate payment. 
Gross tax collections by the State 
in the month of August, incident- 
ally, showed a slight decline from 
the total for the same month in 
1943, the figures for the two pe- 
riods being $2,479,800.67 and $2,- 
507,176.48, respectively. Much of 
this year’s decrease is found in 
the gasoline tax item, receipts 
from this source having amounted 
to $866,240.28, as compared with 
$966,225.87 in August, 1943, it is 
shown in the statement issued by 
Murray B. McLeod, Commission- 
er of State Revenue Department. 
However, there was an increase in 
sales tax income, the figure of 
$804,141.91 for the current year’s 
period contrasting with $788,- 
133.14 in 1943. 


Houston, Texas, Formulates 
Plan To Finance $31 Million 
Post-War Impvt. Program 


Although much has been said 
and written regarding the need 
for a return of the principle of 
State’s rights in the handling of 
local government problems, as 
contrasted with the policy of rely- 
ing on the Federal Treasury in 
their solution, the fact is that not 
a few of the States and a large 
proportion of local taxing units, 
apparently approve of the propo- 
sition in theory only. This is in- 
dicated in increasing reports, for 
example, of projected post-war 
improvement programs enunci- 
ated by local public officials, a 
large portion of which is usually 
prefaced on the Federal govern- 
ment’s participation in the financ- 
ing of these plans. 


There are, of course, impor- 
tant exceptions to the contrary, 
a case in point being the City 
of Houston, Texas. This me- 
tropolis, we learn from the Mu- 
npicial Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, has formulated a plan 
calling for an outlay of $31,000,- 
000 for various projects in the 
five years following the war’s 
end. The plan was devel- 
oped without any consideration 
of Federal aid and, in addition, 
city officials believe that it can 
be accomplished without in- 
creasing taxes or the bonded 
debt. In its discussion of the 
program, the Finance Officers 
Association noted as follows: 


The city is retiring its bonded) 


debt at the rate of $2,000,000 a 
year. With cheap interest rates of 
about 2% as compared to the 
414% average rate on old secur- 


ities, Houston officials figure that | 


$10,500,000 in so-called replace- 
ment bonds can be issued in five 
years without changing the inter- 
est and sinking fund 
ments. From previous bond sales 


' $1,500,000 in cash and securities 
| already is on hand. 





|substantially increased revenues | 


might be obtained from this 
source if it were decided to revise 
downward the present prohibi- 
tively high structure of tariff 
rates, and create a system of duties 
primarily designed to raise reve- 
nues rather than to prohibit im- 
ports. 


Social Security Revenues—This 
Committee believes that a careful 
re-examination of the whole pol- 
icy of social security revenues is 
desirable at the earliest possible 
date. Since its introduction in 
1935, social security taxation has 


require- | 


In addition to the $10,500,000 
in replacement bonds, the pro- 
gram calls for issuing $19,000,- 
000 in other bonds. The city ex- 
pects these bonds can be issued 
without a higher tax rate be- 
cause increased valuations will 
provide money for interest and 
sinking fund requirements. 


These figures total $31,700,000, 
and the post-war projects pro- 
gram calls for a $31,000,000 ex- 
penditure. Included in the calcu- 
lations, officials said, are ample 
reserves for emergencies and 
added operating expenses for the 
growing city. 

The following projects are in- 
cluded in the five-year public im- 
| provement program: 
| Streets and highways, $7,088,000, 
| for new boulevards, right of way 





|for projects and resurfacing of; 


| streets. 
| Drainage and flood control, $8,- 
500,000. 

Sanitary sewers 
| disposal, $8,100,000. 

Airport development, $800,000, 
covering money for additional 
land, alterations to the present 
administration building on the 
municipal field, two new hangars 
and other improvements. 

Parks and recreation, $1,869,000, 
including $500,000 for improving 
the municipal zoo, $275,000 for a 
|downtown recreational building 
| and work in existing parks. 

Public buildings and civic cen- 
ter, $2,300,000, including $1,300,- 
000 for land to complete the civic 
center around the city hall, and 
$1,000,000 for a police-jail build- 
ing. 

Waste disposal, $573,000, to 
cover rebuilding two incinerators. 

Public health, $1,195,000, in- 
cluding $650,000 for a tuberculo- 
Sis hospital, $250,000 for health 
and welfare centers and $295,000 
for convalescent, chronic and in- 
curable cases. 


Traffic signals, $100,000. 4 


| Fire stations and fire alarm sys- 
‘tem, $325,000. 


and sewage 








Library, $150,000, to cover land | 


and improvements to the central 
library. 


‘Cleveland Transit Debt 
Refunding Studied 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Transit 
Board has requested the city law 
department to investigate all legal 
questions bearing on the proposed 
refunding of the $10,200,000 of 
outstanding 3%4% transportation 
revenue system bonds. Members 
'of the board, according to local 
| press advices, are confident that 
the debt can be refinanced at an 
interest rateras low as 142%. Mu- 
nicipal ownership of the Cleve- 
land transit system has been ex- 
tremely effective as is evidenced 
_in the fact that within a few years 
the outstanding indebtedness has 
been sharply reduced from the 
original level of $17,500,000. 


| 








Bulk of the reduction was ac- 
_ complished through exercise of 
| the call feature, which required 
| a premium payment of 5%. The 

city recently called for payment 
on or after Sept. 1, 1944, or $2,- 
| 140,000 principal amount of the 
| transit bonds, including bonds 
| Nos. 11861 to 14000, inclusive, 
| maturing March 1, 1958 and 
March 1, 1959. 


| SEC Orders Hearing 


The Securities and Exchange 
|Commission has ordered a hear- 
|ing for September 29th at its Los 
| Angeles regional office to deter- 
‘mine whether the broker-dealer 
registration of Roy D. Bayly & Co. 
| of ‘Los’ Angeles should be revoked 
'or suspended, and the company’s 





| Tomorrow’s Markets | 
Walter Whyte | 


| 

Savs 
(Continued from page 1135) 

of European hostilities. But! 
| this subject has been explored 
'so often and by so many that 
‘to waste any space on it here 
would just be redundant. In 
any case, I again go on record 
that a sudden end of hostili- 
ties has been discounted. 
Should the war end tomorrow 
I feel that the worst you will 
'see is a few hours of uncer- 
'tainty and then a resumption 
of the upward trend. 


** 





Is this a bear or a bull mar- 
ket? The question is interest- 
ing but right now academic. 
From a study of the conven- 
tional averages the answer is: 
bull market. Yet that is an 
oversimplification. For while 
the broad market ‘movement 
is up the secondary movement 
is down. This downward 
turn occurred last Thursday. 
To the buyer of equities this 
determination of trend may 
be important. But the fact 
remains that basically it is the 
individual stock that is of the 
more immediate concern. 

te BS a 

A couple of weeks ago this 
column pointed out that the 
airplane stocks looked higher. 
The writer was quite aware 
of the problems that faced the 
industry. Yet here we are in 


Conn. Light Bonds 














‘Offered Publicly 


Public offering of a new issue 
of $10,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage 3% bonds, Series I, due 
1974, of The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. was made Sept. 12 by 
a banking group of 21 members, 
headed by Putnam & Co., of Hart- 
ford, and Chas. W. Scranton & 
Co., of New Haven. The bonds are 
dated Sept. 1, 1944, and are priced 
at 105%, and accrued interest to 
yield approximately 2.72% to 
maturity. The company will re- 
ceive from the underwriters 
10434% for the bonds. 

Other members of the under- 
writing group include Estabrook 
& Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Harriman 
| Ripley & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney 
:& Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Drexel 
| & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Coffin & Burr; Inc.; Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis; Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp.; F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
pivelds & Co.; Spencer Trask & 

0.; Tucker, Anthony & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.;: Cooley & Co.; 
The R. F. Griggs Co., and Hincks 
Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Proceeds will be used to refund 
$7,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage 342% bonds, Series F, 
due Sept. 1, 1966, called for re- 
demption on Sept. 1, 1944, at 106, 
and to replace the company funds 
used in the purchase for cancella- 
tion of $3,336,000 first and refund- 
ing mortgage 7% bonds, Series A, 
due May 1, 1951. 








Situations Of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 


a market which has taken a 
nose dive but the airplanes 
have just made a new high. 
a *% x 

Coincidentally with the air 
stocks a group of other se- 
curities were recommended. 
Despite the break of last week 
practically all of them are 
back to their recent highs. 
Allied Mills, bought at 30, ran 
up to 33. On the break it 
went back to 30. Currently, 
it is about 311%. Stop is 
still 28. 


ste 
as 


x , BS 
Bendix, bought at 3814, got 
up to about 46. On the reac- 
tion, it sold down to about 
42%4. But that figure also 
represented an ex-dividend. 
After the selling was over 
stock rallied and now it is 
back to just under 45. Stop 


in Bendix remains at 38. 
% oe % 


Crown Zellerbach, bought 
at 18,,stop 17, went back toe 
18 after,getting to across 19. 
On the recovery it went toa 
new high of 19%. | 


Lockheed, bought at 17, 
stop 15; stock sold off to 
slightly under 17 but is now 
back to across 18. 


U. S. Steel, bought at 5814, 
stop 55, was one of the worst 
sufferers in the list, selling 
down to 55 on the break. But 
at that figure it held and at 
this writing is across 59. 

* * %* 


So, even had you been fore- 
warned about the break, the 
amount of money you could 
have made would, with com- 
missions and taxes, not have 
left you much better off. The 
advice, therefore, is to hold 
all commitments until advice 
to the contrary appears here. 

* we ue 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 

{The views expressed in this 

article do not necessarily at any 

time coincide with those of the 

Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wocker Drive + Chicago 


«a 


* 


On September 7, 1944, the 
Board of Directors declared a 
dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the 4% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, payable 
September 30, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 22, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 
ROBERT P. RESCH, Vice President 
ond Treasurer 
* 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


PHOSPHATE+ POTASH> FERTILIZER» CHEMICALS 





THe ELectRic STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


176th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividerd of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Seprem- 
ber 34, 1944, to stockholders of tecord 
at the close of business on September 
18, 1944. Checks will be mailea. 
H. C. ALLAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, Sebtember 8, 1944 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Dividend No. 181 
A dividend of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock cf this Company has b2en declared 
payable October 14, 1944 to stockhé’ders of 
record at the close of tusiness 
1944. 








September 21, 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer. 





EATON & HOWA 

BALANCED FUND 
The Trustees 
divid nd of 2 


payable 
shareholders of 


$ per si 
25, 1944, to 
record at the 
close o! business pept. 15, 


1944, 
24 Federal Street, 





Sept. 8, 1944 Boston 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’ 
7, 1944 


September 





HE Board of Directors on September 
6th. 1944 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, pavable 
on the 30th day of September, 1944 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 19th day of September, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
| Vice President & Treasurer 
OFFICE OF 


LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Deiaware) at a meeting held 
on September 8, 1944, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-seven and one-half cents (37'2c) 
per share on the Class A Common Stock of the 
| Company, for the quarter ending August 31, 
| 1944, payable by check September 25, 1944, to 
| stockho:ders of record as of the close of busi- 
| ness September 18, 1944. 
| At the same meeting a dividend of twenty-five 


Housing Output And Marketing 


iL Rosenman, Its Chairman, Issues Report Making) 


Recommendations For A National Housing Program. 
Urging a post-war home building industry and program which|©" a 


*P Controls During Transition Urged 


he re | National Committee On Housing, Through Mrs. Samuei 


To meet the situation comprehen- 
lsive plans, covering entire dis- 
itricts, should be drawn to avoid 
jerry-building and other practices 
which hasten blight. The Com- 
mittee also recommends that 
|measures be taken to establish by 
|cooperative means the standard- 
ization at higher levels of plan- 
ining. development, taxing, ap- 
|praisal and maintenance practices 
basis of metropolitan dis- 


| will operate continuously on facts established by market study and|‘ricts or regions. 


analysis, tech- 
nological ad- 
vances and 
improved 
methods of 
finance — not 
on 7" a2.ae7 
spurts, booms 
and busts,” the 
National Com- 
mittee on 
Housing, Inc., 
through Mrs. 
Samuel lI. 
Rosenman, 
Chairman on 
Aug. 28 made 
public its rec- 
ommendations 
for a national 
housing pro- 





Mrs. S. I. Rosenman 








| cents (25c) per share was declared on the Class 
| B Common Stock of the Company, for the quar- 
| ter ending August 31, 1944, payable by check 
| September 25, 1944, to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business September 18, 1944. 

| G. W. KNOUREK, Treasurer. 





| ; 
| New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
September 13, 
DIVIDEND No. 368 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the third quarter cof 1944, of 
Seventy Cents ($.70) a share on the outstand- 
ing capital stcck of this Company, payable on 
September 30, 1944, to stockho'ders of record 
at the close of business on September 20, 1944. 
WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


1944. 











Dividend Notice of 
THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION, 
Baltimore, Md. 
| September 13, 1944. 
| The Beard of Directors of the Arundel Cor- 
| poration has this day declared 25 cents per 
| Share as the regular quarterly dividend on the 
| ne par value stock of the corporation issued 
| and outstanding, payable on and after October 
2, 1944, to the stockholders of record on the 
| ccrporation’s bocks at the close of business 
September 18. 1944. 

JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary. 





REDEMPTION NOTICE 


Armour and Company 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Called for Redemption 


All of the First Mortgage Bonds, Series B and C, of Armour 


and Company of Delaware 


Company) and all of the First Mortgage Bonds, Series D, 
of Armour and Company, have been called for redemption, 
Series B and C on November 10, 1944, and Series D on 
October 914, 1944, at 105% plus accrued interest to such 
redemptidfi dates. For particulars reference is made to the 


official redemption notice. 


Holders need not await such redemption dates to col- 
lect such interest. Full payment (principal, premium and 
interest to redemption date) will be made immediately 
upon presentation of the bonds in accordance with the 


official redemption notice. 


Consult your local bank or broker for detailed information. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 


Du Mont Laboratories 
Merchants Distilling; 


ad. ag 
Crowell- 


Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory: 


General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines: 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio: Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 





(assumed by Armour and 


by G. A. EASTWOOD 
President 





Rail Gross At New High 


Rail gross has reached a new 
high according to information 
contained in an interesting bul- 
letin issued by Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this bulletin, 
summarizing recent developments, 
may be had upon request from 
Vilas & Hickey. 








Rubber, Moxie, Scoville Mfg.: 
|Douglas Shoe; Bird & Son; Cons. 
‘Cement “A”; Riley Stoker; and 
American Export Airlines. 


gram and pol- 
icy. 

The purpose of the recommen- 
dations, it was indicated, is to help 
correlate and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of all sections of the home 
building industry and of the gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned, 
local, State and Federal, in an 
orderly reconversion to peacetime 
production which will produce 
better homes and communities. 
The goal was stated in the report 
in these words: 

“These recommendations are 
presented by the National Com- 
mittee on Housing as a basis for 
the formulation of a long-term 
housing program for the nation. 
The post-war rush of building, to 
which all signs now point, can 
become a major force in the re- 
establishment of a sound peace- 
time economy, and by the same 
process build better homes for 
American families in more perma- 
nent, better planned neighbor- 
hoods and communities. To these 
ends our objective must be a na- 
tional housing program and in- 
dustry operating continuously on 
the basis of established fact, 
market study and analysis; on 
sound and improved financing; on 
the most forward looking technol- 
ogy—not on dizzy spurts, booms 
and busts.” 

These recommendations for a 
well-rounded program grow out of 
the National Conference on Post- 
war Housing held by the Commit- 
tee in Chicago. There, for the 
first time, all of the groups and 
interests concerned, both private 
and governmental, took active 
part in comprehensive discussion 
of all phases of the problem. Sub- 
sequently, a committee represent- 
ing a wide range of housing in- 
terests, was appointed to prepare 
the recommendations, based upon 
but not limited to the conference 
proceedings. 

Members of this committee are: 
Chairman, Thomas C. Boushall, 
Richmond, Va., President, Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia; Carl Boe- 
ster, Lafayette, Ind., of the Purdue 
University Research Foundation; 
Miles Colean, Washington, D. C.., 
Vice-President, Starrett Brothers 
and Eken; Fred H. Ludwig, Read- 
ing, Pa., President, Merrit Lumber 
Yards; Morris Macht, Baltimore, 
Md., President, Welsh Construc- 
tion Co.; Aksel Nielsen, Denver, 
Col., Executive Vice-President. 
The Title Guaranty’'Co.; Ira §S. 
Robbins, New York’'City, Deputy 
Commissioner of Housing ‘of the 
State of New York; Elizabeth 
Wood, Chicago, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chicago Housing Authority. 

Quoting estimates of a post-war 
demand for new homes (based 
upon the assumption of continuing 
high levels of employment) rang- 
ing from 750,000 to 1,200.000 fam- 
ily units annually for at least 19 
years, the Committee suggested 
that the application of certain 
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| of building during the war. 








stimulating factors may increase 
this demand. These include (1) 
a pent-up demand caused by 
underbuilding since 1930 and lack 
(2) 
higher minimum standards of ac- 


jceptable housing, (3) savings accu- 








|mulated by 


individuals and the 
reservoir of investment funds held 
by institutions, (4) veterans’ home 
loan legislation and (5) the possi- 
bility of liberalization of FHA 
mortgage insurance. 


Period of Transition 

In the Committee’s view, the 
first post-war rush for new homes 
may contribute a danger requiring 
continued governmental controls, 
at least during the early stages. 
Whether the actual market for 
new homes will be 750,000 or 
1,200,000 it is unlikely, continues 
the report, that production of new 
housing can be stepped up during 
the first year of peace more than 
100 to 150% above the present 
capacity of 150,000 units a year. 
This may make the first post-war 
years a difficult, if not dangerous 
period, with consumer pressure 


'creating a competition for mate- 


rials and labor that could de- 
moralize price structures, financ- 
ing and marketing. 

The Committee, therefore, be- 
lieves that so long as-a-condition 
of unbalance continues a degree 
of control over production and 
marketing is essential. However, 
such controls should be pro- 
gressively relaxed as promptly as 
production increases and should 
be discontinued as soon as balance 
is approached. The goal must be 


the prevention of a runaway mar- | 


ket which would create a tem- 
porary boom followed by the in- 
evitabie slump. To this end, the 
Committee recommends that: 

Plans be laid now for an or- 
derly reconversion of the build- 
ing materials supply industry 
covering all items in home con- 
struction to avoid future bottle- 
necks. 

Priority, allocation and pro- 
gramming controls by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency should 
be continued if necessary, and 
should be administered in co- 
operation with local official and 
business groups. Priority prec- 
edence should be determined 
by localities based.on (a) pre- 
vention of unemployment, 4b) 
readiness of the applicant to 
proceed with construction, (¢) 
relative need for the construc- 
tion. 

While a degree of price con- 
trol will be needed in the be- 
ginning, it should be relaxed as 
soon as possible. 

The period duriag which 
home loan contr 
made to veterans 
sions of the “G I 
should be extend 
present two yea 
charge to a long period, to 
avoid concentratin is demand 
in the initial periodand to les- 
sen the danger offa runaway 
market during the @irst critical 
period of reconversfon. 

While the _ recommendations 
stress the need for ré@laxing Fed- 
eral production and pice controls 
as rapidly as possibl@, they also 
urge the extension of local gov- 
ernment controls ovér planning 
and construction standards. The 
importance of this lies;in the like- 
lihood that the first rush of con- 
struction will create new subdi- 
visions on the periphery of exist- 
ing cities and may spill over into 
areas where zoning and building 
code regulations are lacking or apt 
to be ineffectively administered. 







-- after dis- 


| Urban Redevelopment 

In dealing with what many re- 
gard as one of the most important 
of all civil problems, the effort to 
curb the spread of blighted areas 
and eliminate them _ through 
redevolpment, the Committee 
points out that this is often con- 
fused with a separate and distinct 
problem—the housing of families 
of low income. Adequate re- 
development, the report continues, 
involves the assembly of land by 
corporations or municipal agen- 
cies, the planning of public -ser- 
vices and the development of the 
area in accordance with its most 
economical use, be it industrial, 
commercial or housing—and all in 
keeping with a good master plan. 

In addition, the Committee 
recommends that plans for re- 
development of certain areas be 
prepared in accordance with the 
city’s master plan and that in con- 
sidering future public works their 
contribution toward redevelop- 
ment be taken into account. It 
also calls for (1) State enabling 
legislation to establish urban re- 
development corporations, (2) ex- 
ercise of the power of eminent 
domain in behalf of such corpora- 
tions and (3) partial tax exemp- 
tion to redevelopment undertak-~ 
ings. 

Total Housing Needs 

The Committee stresses partieu- 
larly the importance of recogniz- 
ing and meeting the total housing 
needs in a given locality. Failure 
to do so in the past is responsible 
|\for many conditions for which 
remedies are now being sought. 
'The need should be met to the 
|fullest possible extent by private 
enterprise, but where housing the 
lowest income groups is uneco- 
nomical for private industry, pub- 
lic housing will be necessary. 





the home building industry and a 
more orderly flow of production 
are essential to provide better, 
less expensive housing, the Com- 
mittee warns that home building 
activity should be carefully devel- 
oped by each locality on the basis 
of its existing housing supply and 
need for additional housing. To 
aid the making of local housing 
inventories and programs it 


Government supply any local data 
it possesses, together with tech- 
nical assistance in the preparation 
of market data and analysis. 


Pillsbury Mills Pfd. 
Issue On Market 


A group headed by Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., and Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood on Sept. 12 offered 
75,000 shares of Pillsbury Mills, 








at $100 a share. The company is 


the 75-year-old Pillsbury 
Mills Co. : 

Proceeds of the issue will be 
used to redeem $4.475,000 of first 
mortgage 3% bonds, representing 


addition to working capital. i 
The preferred stock is provided 


with a sinking fund to retire 


imately 2% of the amount issued, 
the amount increasing with earn- 
ings to approximately 4%. The 
stock is redeemable to $105 a 
share for purposes other than the 


ing fund, if redeemed before Oct. 
15, 1947, and at gradually dimin- 
ishing prices thereafter. 





Declaring that stabilization of* 


Inc., $4 preferred stock (no par), 


the entire funded debt, and for , 


every year a minimum of approx- * 


sinking fund and at $102 for sink-.. 


is . 
recommended that the Federal” 


; 


successor, by change of name, to . 
Flour 
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philosophy that our frontiers are 
behind us and all we have left to 
kO is to quarrel over the division 
f what we have.” 

Making the statement that 
‘when this Administration took 
bffice the depression was already 
ver three years old,” Gov. Dewey 
ttated: “Then what happened? In 
934, when the depression was 
hen five years old—longer than 
any other in a century—we still 
ad 12,000,000 unemployed. By 


rears old. This Administration 
ad been in power for seven 
straight vears and there were still 
0,000,000 Americans unemployed. 
t took a World War to get jobs 
or the American people,” he con- 
inued. “Now Washington is get- 
ing all set for another depres- 
tion. They intend to keep the 
‘foung men in the Army. The New 
al spokesmen are daily an- 
nouncing that reconversion will 
e difficult, if not impossible. 
They say that relief rolls will be 
bnormous. . . That’s  what’s 
‘rong with the New Deal. That's 
vhy it’s time for a change.” 

From Gov. Dewey’s address we 
hlso quote: 

“The New Deal really believes 
hat unemployment is bound to 
e with us permanently. It says 
ko. They will change this 12-year- 
bid tune between now and elec- 
ion. They have done 
ime. But they’ve always come 
ack to it after election. The New 
Deal really believes that we can- 
not have good social legislation 
hnd also good jobs for all. I be- 
ieve with all my heart and soul 
hat we can have both. 

“Of course, we need security 
egulation. Of course, we need 
ank-deposit insurance. Of course, 
‘e need price support for agricul- 
ure. Of course, we need 
nemployment insurance and old- 
ange pensions and also. relief 
henever there are not enough 
obs. Of course, the rights of 
dbor to organize and bargain 
ollectively are fundamental: My 
arty blazed the trail in that field 
by passage of the Railway Labor 
Act in 1926. 

*“But we must also have a gov- 
prnment which believes in enter- 
prise and government policies 
hich encourage enterprise.” 
‘Stating that “we cannot have 
jobs and opportunity if we sur; 
ender our freedom to govern- 
ent control,” Gov. Dewey fur- 
her said: ‘““We do not need to sur- 
ender our freedom to govern- 
xent control in order to have the 
peonomic security to which we 
are entitled as free men. We can 
ave both opportunity and secur- 

ity within the framework of a 
free society.” 
In his concluding remarks, Gov. 
Dewey said: “I am interested — 
desperately interested in bringing 
o our country a rebirth of faith 
in our future. I am deeply in- 
érested in bringing a final end 
o the defeatism and failure of 
his Administration in its domes- 
ie policies. I am deeply devoted 
o ‘the principle that victory in 
hig war shall ‘mean victory for 
freedom and for the permanent 
peace of the world.” 

The Philadelphia address of 
‘ov. Dewey (who was introduced 
by Gov. Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania) follows in full: 

“Tonight we open a campaign 
ito decide the course of our coun- 
ry for many years to come. The 
mext national Administration will 
take office Jan. 20, 1945, and 

ill serve until 1949. Those years, 
1945 to 1949, will be largely — 
and we pray, wholly, peacetime 
years. 

“For nearly three years our na- 
tion has been engaged in a World 
War. Today our armed forces are 
winning victory after victory. To- 
tal, smashing victory is in sight. 
Germany and Japan shall be 
given the lessons of their lives — 
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right in Berlin and Tokyo. 
“America — our America which 


loves peace so dearly — is prov- 
ing once again that it can- wage 
war mightily that it can 


crush any aggressor who threat- 
‘ens the freedom which we love 
|}even more than peace. The Amer- 
|}ican people have risen to the 
‘challenge. The war is being won 
on the battlefronts. It is also be- 


|the farm, the mine and the home. 

“Yes, we are proving that we 
can wage war. But what are the 
prospects of success as a nation 
‘at peace? The answer depends 
entirely on the outcome of this 
election. 

“At the very outset I want to 
make one thing clear. This is not 
,;merely a campaign against an in- 
|dividual or a political party. It is 
not merely a campaign to displace 
a tired, exhausted, quarreling and 
|bickering administration with a 
'fresh and vigorous administration. 

It is a campaign against an ad- 
| ministration which was conceived 
in defeatism, which failed for 
|eight straight years to restore our 
domestic economy, which has 
been the most wasteful, extrav- 
agant and incompetent adminis- 
|tration in the history of the na- 
|'tion and worst of ail, one which 
has lost faith in itself and in the 
|/American people. 
“This basic issue was clearly 
revealed in the recent announce- 
ment by the Director of Selective 
Service in Washington. He said 
‘that when Germany and Japan 
|have been defeated it will still be 
/necessary to demobilize the armed 
forces very gradually. And why? 
|Because, he said, ‘We can keep 
people in the Army about as 
cheaply as we could create an 
agency for them when they are 
out.’ 

“For six months we have been 
hearing statements from the New 
Deal underlings in Washington 
‘that this was the plan. Now it is 
|out in the open. They have been 
working up to it. Because they 
are afraid of peace. They are 
‘afraid of a continuance of their 
‘own failures to get this country 
/going again. They are afraid of 
‘America. 
| “I do not share that fear. I be- 
‘lieve that our members of the 
‘armed forces should be trans- 
ported home and released at the 
earliest practical moment after 
‘victory. I believe that the occu- 





should very soon be confined to 
those who voluntarily choose to 
remain in the Army when peace 
comes. I am not afraid of the 
future’ of America—either imme- 
diate or distant. I am sure of our 
future, if we get a national ad- 
ministration which believes in our 
country. 

“The New Deal was founded on 
the philosophy that our frontiers 
are behind ug and all we have left 
to do is to quarrel over the divi- 
sion of what we have. Mr. Roose- 
velt, himself, said in 1932: ‘Our 


industrial plant is built ... our 
task is not ... necessarily pro- 
|ducing more goods. It is the so- 


berer, less dramatic business of 
administering resources and 
plants already in hand.’ The New 
Deal operated on that philosophy 
for seven straight peacetime years 
with unlimited power. At the end 
of that time in 1939, the New Deal 
gave its own official verdict on 
its failure by this cold admission: 
‘The American economic machine 
is stalled on dead center.’ 

“The administration knows that 
the war, with all its tragic toll of 
death, debt and destruction, is the 
only thing that saved it. They are 
deadly afraid that they will go 


‘back to resumption of their own 
failures. 


That is why they are 
afraid to let men out of the Army. 
That is why they say it is cheaper 
to keep men in the Army than to 





let them come home. 


ing won in the factory, the office, | 


pation of Germany and Japan! 


“Now let us get another point) 
straight for the record right here 
at the beginning. In the last hun- 
dred years we have had 11 pe- 
riods during which business and 
employment were well below nor- 
mal. During that period, the aver- 
age depression lasted two years. 
In the entire hundred years the 
longest depression of all was five 
years and the next longest was 
four years—up to the last one. 

“When this administration took 
office the depression was already 
over three years old. Then what 
happened? In 1934, when the de- 
pression was then five years old 
—longer than any other in a cen- 
tury—we still had 12 million un- 
employed. By 1940, the depression 
was almost 11 years old. This ad- 
ministration had been in power 
for seven straight years and there 
were still ten million Americans 
unemployed. 

“It took a World War to get 
jobs for the American people. 

“Let’s get one thing clear and 
settled. Who was President dur- 
ing the depression that lasted 
from 1933 until sometime in 1940 
when war orders from all over 
the world began to bring us full 
employment again? The New Deal 
kept this country in a continuous 
state of depression for seven 
straight years. It made a three- 
year depression last eleven years 
—over twice as long as any other 
depression in a whole century. 


“Now, Washington is getting all 
set for another depression. They 
intend to keep the young men in 
the Army. The New Deal spokes- 
men are daily announcing that re- 
conversion will be difficult, if not 
impossible. They say that relief 
rolls will be enormous. They 
drearily promise us that we will 
need to prepare for an army of 
unemployed bigger than _ the 
armies we have put in the field 
against the Germans and the Jap- 
anese. That’s what’s wrong with 
the New Deal. That’s why it’s 
time for a change. 


“The reason for this long con- 
tinued failure is two-fold. First 
because there never was a worse 
job done of running our govern- 
ment. When one agency fails, the 
New Deal just piles another on 
and we pay for both. When men 
quarrel, there is no one in au- 
thority to put a stop to it. When 
agencies get snarled up there is 
no one in authority to untangle 
them. Meanwhile, the people’s 
business goes to pot and the peo- 
ple are the victims. 


“Right in the final crisis of this 
war, the most critical of all war 
agencies — the War Production 
Board — fell apart before our 
eyes. This is also the Board in 
charge of reconversion and jobs. 
Yet we have seen quarrelling, dis- 
unity and public recriminations 
day after day, as one competent 
man after another resigned and 
the head of the Board was sent 
to China. We have seen this hap- 
pen in agency after agency. The 
cost to the war effort, to the coun- 
try, can never be calculated. And 
it’s time the people put an end 
to it. 

“When the WPB fell apart, so 
did your chance under this ad- 
ministration for jobs after the 
war. For now the New Dealers 
have moved in, and their handi- 
work, their promise for America 
is not jobs — but the dole. 


“The other reason for this long 
continued failyre—the reason why 
they are now dismally preparing 
for another depression — is be- 
cause this administration has so 
little faith in the United States. 
They believe in the defeatist phil- 
osophy that our industrial plant 
is built, that,our task is not to 
produce more goods but to fight 
among. ourselves over what we 
have. 

“IT believe that we have not 
even begun to build our indus- 
trial plant. We have not ex- 
hausted our inventive genius. We 
have not exhausted our capacity 
to produce more goods for our 
people. No living man has yet 
dreamed of the limit to which we 





can go if we have a government 
which believes in the American ' 


economic system and in the! 
American people. 
“This administration is con- 


vinced that we can achieve social 
security only by surrendering a 
little bit of freedom for every 
little bit of security. That is ex- 
actly what our enemies thought. 
So their people first lost their 
freedom and then their security. 
I cannot accept that course for 
America. I believe — I know — 
that we can achieve real social 
security only if we do keep our 
freedom. 

“There can be — there must be 
— jobs and opportunity for all, 
without discrimination on account 
of race, creed, color or national 
origin. There must be jobs in in- 
dustry, in agriculture, in mines, 
in stores, in offices, at a high 
level of wages and salaries. There 
must be opportunity and incentive 
for men and women to go into 
business for themselves. 

“The war has proved that de- 
spite the New Deal, America can 
mightily increase its frontiers of 
production. With competent gov- 
ernment America can _ produce 
mightily for peace. And the stand- 
ard of living of our people is lim- 
ited only by the amount of goods 
and services we are able to pro- 
duce. 

“The New Deal prepares to 
keep men in the Army because it 
is afraid of a resumption of its 
own depression. They can’t think 
of anything for us to do once we 
stop building guns and _ tanks. 
But to those who believe in 
America, there’s lots to do. Why 
just take housing, for example. 
If we simply build the homes the 
American people need in order to 
be decently housed, it will keep 
millions of men employed for 
years. After 12 years of the New 
Deal the housing of the American 
people has fallen down so badly 
that just to come up to the stand- 
ards of 1930 we wil! need to build 
more than a million homes a year 





for many years to come. And this 
does not include the enormous 
need for farm housing repairs and 
alterations. 


“By the end of this year we will 
have an immediate need for 
6,000,000 automobiles just to put 
the same number of cars back on 
the road that were there in 1941. 
We will need after the war three 
and one-half million vacuum 
cleaners, 7,000,000 clocks, 23,000,- 
000 radio sets, 5,000,000 refrigera- 
tors, 10,000,000 electric irons, 
3,000,000 washing machines, and 
millions of other household ap- 
pliances. There are 600 different 
articles made of steel and iron 
which have not been manufac- 
tured since 1942. All this means 
production and production means 
jobs. But that kind of production 
and that kind of jobs are beyond 
the experience and vision of the 
New Deal. 


“The transportation industry — 
rail,‘air and motor — is waiting 
to get going. 

“The mighty. energy we found 
lying| dormant. and unused in this 
country at the beginning of the 
war must be turned from de- 
struction to creation. There can 
and must be jobs for all who want 
them and a free, open door for 
every man who wants to start out 
in business for himself. 


“We know from long experi- 
ence that we will not provide 
jobs and restore small business by 
the methods of the New Deal. We 
cannot keep our freedom and at 
the same time continue experi- 
mentation with a new policy 
every day by the national govern- 
ment. We cannot succeed with a 
controlled and regulated society 
under a government which de- 
stroys incentive, chokes produc- 
tion, fosters disunity, and dis- 
courages men with vision and 
imagination from creating em- 
ployment and opportunity. 

“The New Deal really believes 
that unemployment is bound to be 
with us permanently. It says so. 
They will change this 12-year-old 
tune between now and election. 





They have done it every time. 





But they’ve always come back to 
it after election. The New Deal 


really believes that we cannot 
have good social legislation and 
also good jobs for all. I believe 
with all my heart and soul that 
we can have both. 

“Of course, we need security 
regulations. Of course, we need 
bank deposit insurance. Of course, 
we need price support for agri- 
culture. Of course, the farmers of 
this country cannot be left to the 
hazards of a world price while 


they buy their goods on an 
American price. Of course, we 
need unemployment insurance 


and old age pensions and also re- 
lief whenever there are not 
enough jobs. Of course, the rights 
of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively are fundamental. My 
party blazed the trail in that field 
by passage of the Railway Labor 
Act in 1926. 

“But we must also have a gov- 
ernment which believes in enter- 
prise and government policies 
which encourage enterprise. We 
must see to it that a man who 
wants to start a business is en- 
couraged to start it, that the man 
who wants to expand a going 
business is encouraged to expand 
it. We must see to it that the 
job-producing enterprises of 
America are stimulated to -pro- 
duce morefsjobs. We must see to 
it that the man who wants to pro- 
duce more jobs is not throttled by 
the 2sovernment — but knows that 
he has a government as eager for 
him to succeed as he is, himself. 

“We cannot have jobs and op- 
portunity if we surrender our 
freedom to government control. 
We do not need to surrender our 
freedom to government control. 
order to have the economic se- 
curity to which we are entitled 
as free men. We can have both 
opportunity and security within 
the framework of a free society. 
That is what the American people 
will say at the election next No- 
vember. 

“With the winning of the war 
in sight, there are two over- 
shadowing problems. First, the 
making and keeping of the peace 
of the world so that your children 
and my children shall not face 
this tragedy all over again. This 
great objective to which we are 
all so deeply devoted, I shall talk 
about at Louisville tomorrow 
night on the radio. 

“The other problem is whether 
we shall replace the tired and. 
quarrelsome defeatism of the 
present administration with a 
fresh and vigorous government 
which believes in the future of 
the United States, and knows how 
to act on that belief. 

“Such action involves many. 
things: tax policies, regulatory 
policies, labor policies, opportun- 
ity for small business, the bu- 
reaucracies which are attempting 
to regulate every detail of the 
lives"of our people — these are — 
all of major impertance. I shall 
discuss each of them in detail 
before this campaign is over. 
I will discuss them in plain. 
English and say what we propose . 
to do about them. 

“IT am interested — desperately | 
interested in bringing to our 
country a rebirth of faith in our 
future. I am deeply interested in. 
bringing a final end to the de- 
featism and failure of this ad- 
ministration in its domestic pol-. 
icies. I am deeply devoted to the 
principle that victory in this war 
shall mean victory for freedom 
and for the permanent peace of 
the world. Our place in a peaceful 
world can and will be made se- 
cure. But nothing on earth will 
make us secure unless we are 
strong, unless we are productive 
and unless we have faith in our- 
selves. We can and we will re- 
cover our future and go-forward 
in the path of freedom and secur- 
ity. I have unlimited faith that 
the American people will choose 
that path next November.” 


Gov. Dewey’s Louisville 


Address 
In a further campaign address 
at Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 8. be- 
fore the Federation of Republican 
Women’s Clubs, Gov. Dewey dis- 
(Continued on page 1156) 
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cussed the problems of victory, | 
and in stating that “we are seek- 
ing to make secure the peace of 
the world, not merely in the next 
ten years, but as far ahead as the 
mind of man can think,” he said 
“we will delude ourselves if we 
think that the disarmament of 
Germany and Japan will elimin- 
ate from the face of the earth all 
future threats to the peace of the 
world.” 

So he continued “we must have 
a world organization equipped to 
meet the problems now unfore- 
seen which may arise five and ten 
or fifty years from now. That 
world organization must be the 
work of many minds. No one man, | 
or three or four men, can shape 
it. Some sixty nations, great and 
small, must help shape it, believe 
in it, join it, make it work.” 

He asserted that “this world or- 
ganization should develop effec- 
tive cooperative means to prevent 
or repel military aggression, and 
such means should include the use 
of force as well as the: mobiliza- 
tion of international opinion, of 
moral pressure and of economic 
sanctions. We should and must 
work to create conditions under 
which peace will be desired and 
not merely compelled,” he said, 
and “if we are to obtain this ideal, 
we must be fair and upright in> 
our dealings with the smaller na- | 


tions. They, no less than our- 
selves, have a stake in world) 
peace.” 


Declaring that ‘we Americans. 
and a few strong friends must not) 


| united 
non-partisan matter. So also must 
'we make peace 


are willing to fight for it. Thou- 
sands of our sons have died for it. 
We must be willing to struggle, 
to work and to sacrifice for it in 
the years to come. 

Twice within 25 years the 
American people have gone to 
war to defend their liberties from 
attacks that had their beginnings 
thousands of miles away. As a 
result we Americans are com- 
pletely agreed upon one position: 
We do not intend to have a third 
world war. This time must be 
the last time. 

We know that we cannot make 
good that resolve by any effort to 
withdraw or. isolate ourselves 
from the rest of the world. Our 
problem is not how to stay out 
of a future war. Our problem is 
to prevent a future war before it 
happens, instead of getting into it 
after it has happened. 

Of course, that is easier said 
than done. Wars have had a habit 


'of recurring regularly through all | 
war | 


But when 
it brings forth a 
7S 


the centuries. 
comes to us 
American effort. 


a non-partisan 
matter, to be achieved through a 
united effort. Only through a non- 


partisan approach to the shaping | 


of a peace structure can America 
achieve unity of purpose. Only 
with unity of purpose can Amer- 


‘ica exercise the influence in the 


world for which its real strength 
has equipped it. I am deeply con- 
vineed that our peace efforts can 


and must become a non-partisan | 


assume the right to rule the/ effort. 


world,” Gov. Dewey in part fur- 


ther stated: 
“It is the obligation of t 


terests of justice and peace... 
There will be for each of us, not | 


This idea is already at work. 


I have made a practical begin- | 
he |ning with Secretary Hull in bi- | 
mighty to make common cause partisan cooperation to establish | 
with the less powerful in the in- |an international organization for | pleted to wage a great war then. 
-| peace and security. Both parties! Oyr task and our hope is to see 


are working together today in 


only as nations but as individuals, this great labor so that it can 
the daily task of getting along | go forward year after year, dec- 
with our neighbors wherever they ade after decade, regardless of 


| 
with the immediate problems of|deal with future threats to the 


victory and the other with the 
long-term, world-wide problems 
of organized peace. Work on both 
should go ahead right now. But| 
they are different problems en- 
tirely. 

Let us consider first the imme- 
diate problems of victory. I have 
long and repeatedly insisted that 
when the period of actual combat 
is over we must continue close 
cooperation among the four great 
powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and China. The 
disarmament of Germany and Ja- 
pan — a disarmament that musi 
render them powerless to renew 
aggression — is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the victorious Al- 
lies. What must be done to carry 


out that responsibility? 
First, the military defeat o! 
Germany and Japan must be 


complete and crushing. Germany 
must never again suffer the delu- 
sion that she could have won 
Japan must be utterly beaten. The 
oeople not just the leaders — 
of those nations must be taught 


to see and to believe that was 
does not pay. They must learr 
in their hearts the bitter lesson 


that they must not try it again 

The criminals, high and low, ir 
both Germany and Japan whc 
have outraged the world by theii 
|treatment of minorities, of war 


| prisoners and of conquered peo-, 


ples — these men must be dealt 
with — promptly, justly and re- 
| lentlessly. 

Germany and Japan must be 
‘completely disarmed. The weap- 
‘ons of aggression must be taken 
away from them, broken up or 
destroyed. Beyond that, the very 
' means of re-armament, the chance 
to make guns and fighting planes 
and warships, must be forbidden 
| them. 

| But we must remember that we 
‘are not worrying about another 
world war in the next five years 
or ten years. All the great powers 
will be too exhausted and de- 


that war does not come upon us 
'when warlike nations are again 
|strong enough to wage it. 

In the case of Germany, it will 


peace of the world from what- 
ever source, and on a permanent 
basis. 

If our only problem were to 
make certain that neither Ger- 
many nor Japan should ever 
again be able to renew their at- 
tack upon the peace of the world. 
it would be fairly simple. We 
would have only to disarm those 
1ations and keep them disarmed: 
But let us be clear-headed as we 
ook into the future. There have 
xe€eN Many wars in which neither 
zermany nor Japan took part. We 
must take measures broader in 
scope than just to deal with the 
iggressors of this war. 

We are seeking to make secure 
-he peace of the world, not merely 
n the next ten years, but as far 
ihead as the mind of man can 
hink. We will delude ourselves 
f we think that the disarmament 
»f Germany and Japan will elim- 
nate from the face of the earth 
ill future threats to the peace oi 
she world. 


So we must have a world or- 
Janizatiom equipped to meet the 
oxroblems now unforeseen which 
nay arise five and ten or 50 years 
rom now. That world organiza- 
ion must be the work of many 
ninds. No one man, or three or 
four men, can shape it. Some 60 
nations, great and small, must 
yelp shape it, believe in it, join 
t, make it work. 

Upon certain aspects of the or- 
ganization we are, I think, agreed. 
[here will be a general assembly 
comprising all 


assembly all nations shall have 
‘epresentation. It is generally 
agreed, too, that there will be a 
zouncil small enough for almost 


-ontinuous meeting and prompt} 


action. The major nations will 
garticipate in the council and the 
smaller ones through selected 
representatives. 
ganization should develop effec- 


tive cooperative means to prevent | 


or repel military aggression, and 
such means should include the use 


of force as well as the mobiliza- | 


peace-loving na-_| 
ions of the world. In this general | 


This world or- | 


been proposing that America 
should try to buy the good will 
of the world out of the goods and 
labor of the American people. 

They propose to buy themselves 
international power out of our 
pocketbooks. They are the very 
ones to tell us America is old and 
that its period of vigor is over. 
They say we are mature and have 
no future except to quarrel over 
the division of what we have. 
Yet they now talk glibly of an 
American WPA for all of the rest 
of the world. 

To hear them talk, Uncle Sam 
must play the role of the kindly 
but senile old gentleman, who 
' seeks to buy the good will of his 
poor relations by giving away the 
dwindling remains of his youth- 
ful earnings. 

That is no lasting way to win 
friends or to influence peoples. 

Good will cannot be bought 
with gold. It flows to the man 
who successfully manages his own 
affairs, who is self-reliant and in- 
dependent, yet who is interested 
in the rights and needs of others. 

We shall want to help — we 
will help — the liberated peoples 
through this period of crisis, so 
they can again help themselves. 
We can and we will seek to work 
out conditions that will lead to 
an even wider exchange of goods 
and services without injury to our 
own people. We look toward a 
more general access to the raw 
materials of the world as to an 
ever-widening opportunity for all 
to contribute most effectively 
their best to the production of 
the goods needed by all. 

Beyond that, we know that we 
shall be able to help in keeping 
this long peace we pray for, only 
if we are strong at home. We can 
no more separate our armies in 
the world from our domestic af- 
fairs than our armies can fight 
without our production at home. 
If we are to have leaders who set 
group against group; if we are to 
be governed by the philosophy 
‘that America is overbuilt and is 
done; if we cease to be a land of 
opportunity for our own people, 


‘ion of international opinion, of| then we shall fail both at home 


moral pressure and of economic | 2nd abroad. 
sanctions. There should be a! But if here this year we can 


are. 

“By this I do not mean getting 
along by the philosophy of the 
Washington wasters. They have 
been proposing that America 
should try to buy the good will 
of the world out of the goods and 
labor of the American people. 

“They propose to buy them- 
selves international power out of 
our pocketbooks. They are the 
very ones to tell us America is 
old and that its period of vigor is 
over. They say we are mature and 
have no future except to quarrel 
over the division of what we have. 
Yet they now talk glibly of an 
American WPA for all of the,rest | 
of the world. ... 4, | 

“That is no lasting way to win 
friends or to influence peoples. | 

“Good will cannot be bought | 
with gold. It flows to the man 
who successfully manages his own 
affairs, who is self-reliant and in- 
dependent, yet who is interested 
in the rights and needs of others. 

“We shall want to help — we 
will help—the liberated peoples 
through this period of crisis, so 
they can again help themselves. 
We can and we will seek to work 
out conditions that will lead to 
an even wider exchange of goods 
and services without injury to our 
own people.” 

The following is Gov. Dewey’s 
Louisville address in full: 

It is good to be in Louisville | 
again and to be the guest of Gov- 
ernor Willis and the Federation of 
Republican Women’s Clubs. I am 
particularly happy to be able to 
attend this biennial conference of 
the women of our party because 
it symbolizes the vital influence 
of the women of America in our 
public affairs. 

Your influence is needed. Your 
help is needed in our government. 
It is especially needed to bring 
about the thing that is closer to 
our hearts than life itself — the 
achievement of a permanent 
peace at the end of this war. We. 








|the party in power. 

|. And let me make this plain: 
|I believe that the organization of 
|}peace is a subject which should 
| be talked about earnestly, widely 


and publicly. 


| probably be necessary to estab- 
‘lish a commission which in the 
first instance and for a number 
'of years to come must be respon- 
sible to the victors. That commis- 
‘sion must supervise the actual 


We cannot -meet the problems 
of peace: on any) hush-hush, pussy- 
foot basis. The steps by which 
this great goal is to be approached 
cannot be secret. They must not 
be devious or obscure. On the 
contrary, they must be methods 
the American people will believe 
in. They must involve procedures 
and commitments that the Amer- 
ican people will not merely accept 
for today but will wholeheartedly 
support today, tomorrow and 50 
years from today. 

For no document: we sign iat:the 
end of this war will, of itself, 
preserve peace. Peace will be pre- 
served only by the hard labor, the 
understanding and; the willing- 


disarmament of Germany and the 
/necessary measure to prevent re- 
jarmament. To prevent rearma- 
/ment it will be necessary either 
to eliminate or to place under 
‘close supervision those industries 
‘which are readily convertible to 
| war production. 

For some years to come, it may 
_be necessary to forbid Germany 
any aviation industry of her own. 
I have already suggested the ad- 
_visability of internationalizing the 
entire Ruhr, which is the heart of 
'Germany’s heavy industry. Such 
a course would have its advan- 
tages not merely in removing 
from direct German national con- 
trol the raw materials and the in- 





ness of all people during all the | dustry for new war production. 
years to come. It will take sacri- | [It would also permit this area to 
fice and continuing effort. It will work for the economic rehabilita- 
never be something we can take /tion of the entire continent of 
for granted. We must wage peace. | Europe. 


as we have waged war, by the 
united purpose of our _ people. 
That is why I have taken un- 
precedented action to promote the 
non-partisan character of the 
conferences now in progress. Ex- 
perts of both parties and members 
of the Senate of both parties are 
now conferring and will continue 
‘o confer on the work in progress. 
So long as I have anything to say 
about it, I shall insist on two 
things: First, that the American 
people shall be fully informed 
of our efforts to achieve and to 
keep the peace. Secondly, these 
matters shall never be subjects for 
partisan political advantage by 
any individual, or by any party 
either in or out of power. 
Tonight I want to discuss a few 
of the many aspects of the prob- 
lem of preventing future wars. 
There are, at once, two differ- 
ent things to be done. One deals 


| In the case of Japan, similar 
measures adjusted to the partic- 
|ular characteristics of that island 
/nation will be needed. Here 
|China, clearly, will have a def- 
| inite and special interest. But the 
disarmament of the aggressor na- 
tions, the punishment of war 
criminals, the immediate post- 
war supervision of German and 
Japanese industry — all this is a 
responsibility of the wictors and: of 
such of the liberated countries_as 
are willing and able,.to,join. in 
the endeavor. Eta selar 

These are specific tasks which 
we can plan now and carry out 
according to agreement publicly 
made and publicly to be observed. 
This is the specific task of the 
great, victorious powers. 

The other task is the broader 








one. It is to establish a world or- 
ganization in which all nations 
may share as sovereign equals, to 


world court to deal with justicia- 
ble disputes. 

But even this is not enough. We 
should not seek merely repression 
of conflict. Force breeds revolt 
unless it is the servant of the law 
and the servant of justice. We 
should and must work to create 
conditions under which peace will 


be desired and not merely com- | 


pelled. 


If we are to obtain this ideal, 
we must be fair and upright in 
our dealings with the smaller na- 
tions. They, no less than ourselves. 
have a stake in world peace. 

We in America believe that all 
decent members of a society must 
share the responsibiiity for ‘its 
order. If we are to givé leader- 
ship to the world, we must put 
into action the ideals we believe 
in. The people of Poland, ' of 
France, of the Low Countries, the 
people of Norway know even 
more bitterly than we the price | 
and the tragedy of war. They) 
and ail other peoples of good will | 
are entitled to full partnership in | 
preventing its repetition. 
feel as deeply as we do. Their 
stake is as great as our stake. 
The Polish mother feels, no less 
deeply than the American mother, 
the loss of a son or a husband. 
To us, might can never make 
right. We Americans and a few 
strong friends must not assume 
the right to rule the world. It is 
the obligation of the mighty to 
make common cause with the less 
powerful in the interests of justice 
and peace. 


When we have done all these, 
things, we shall be only at the’ 


threshold of the better world we 
seek. There will be for each of 
us, not only as nations but as in- 
dividuals, the daily task of getting 
along with our neighbors wher- 
ever they are. 

By this I do not mean getting 
along by the philosophy of the 
Washington wasters. They have 


They | 


put down forever this spirit of 
defeatism that has haunted our 
| government for 12 long years, if 
| we can restore the faith of Amer- 
'icans in America, if we can regain 
‘the irresistible, forward progress 
| which never halted until the New 
|Deal decade of the 1930”s, then 
/we need have no fear either at 
-home or abroad. 


I say “if.” But we need have 
/no doubts. The great achieve- 
ments of American industry, 
/American labor and American 


agriculture in meeting the re- 
/quirements of this war are a 
| challenging demonstration of 
| what this country can do and can 
| be when we once more turn our 
energies to the pursuits of peace. 
| For years I have been saying up 
|} and down the country that Amer- 
|ica is not finished. It need never 
|'be finished. America is at the 
| morning of her destiny. If you be- 
| lieve with me, let us now resolve 
that we will never rest until we 


make the American dream a liv- 


|ing and a moving reality. 


A vital and necessary part of 
American dream is that America 
‘shall, by her conduct and ex- 
‘ample, give leadership and in- 
'spiration to the world. We are in 
the fullness of our strength. We 
shall go forward on this mighty 
continent of ours to build a better 
life for all our people and in so 
doing, we shall help build a better 
world for all the peoples of the 
earth. 


Mr. Dewey At Des Moines 
At a press conference at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Sept. 11, Gov- 
ernor Dewey is said to have ac- 
cused the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion of failing to prepare for war 
and of delay now in planning for 
reconversion to peace. He also 
took exception to points on for-. 
eign policy made by Wendell L, 
| Willkie in his recent article in 
“Collier’s.”” We quote from special 
Des Moines advices to the New 
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York “Times,” by Warren Mos- 
cow which added that Mr. 
Dewey’s main points, all made in 
response to questions, were these: 

1. The Roosevelt Admin stra- 
tion made absolutely no military 
preparations for the events it now 
says 
numbered only 75,000. ty: 

2. The Roosevelt Administra- 
tion is just as incapable of pre- 
paring for the peace. The Byrnes 
report is at least seven and one- 
haif months late and represents 
only a start and Mr. Dewey is not 
prepared at this time to say even 
whether it is a good start. _ 

3. Mr.. Willkie’s raising, in his 
article in “Collier’s,” of the ques- 
tion of sovereignty and the neces- 
sity of giving some of it up was 
the raising of a “shibboleth.” Both 
major parties, Mr. Dewey said, 
had agreed that the sovereignty 
of all nations was to respected 
and preserved in the world organ- 
ization. At the same time every- 
one knows that every time a na- 
tion signs a trade agreement or a 
treaty it gives up something, yet 
demonstrates its sovereignty by 
the act of signing the treaty. 

The “Times” account reported 
that Mr. Dewey arrived at Des 
Moines Sept. 11, and left in the 
evening for Valentine. Neb., where 
he planned to spend the better 
part of two days. He had no 
formal speech scheduled at Des 
Moines, but he gave a short talk 
at the railroad station when his 
train came in. During the day he 
held conferences with Republican 
leaders, said the “Times” advices 
by Mr. Moscow, which also had 
the following to say: 

At the railroad station, where 
he was greeted by a crowd of 
about 3,000, Mr. Dewey declared 
that American economy required 
equality of labor, industry and 
agriculture. 

The press conference began 
with a request by a reporter for 
comment on the Byrnes reconver- 
sion report. Mr. Dewey said that 


it foresaw and the Army. 


| , 
|foreign policy can never be 


|; stronger or more effective than 
| the strength of the American peo- 
ple at home. In fact, there was 
|one sentence which read about as 
follows: ‘We cannot have influence 
in the world in achieving the 
peace that is so essential and so 
close to the hearts of all of us if 
we do not go forward to full pro- | 
duction and full employment after 
the war.’ 

“That is just as essential as the 
home production of war goods is 
to our men who are fighting on 
the battlefronts of the world. The 
two are utterly inseparable. 

“And, of course, the tragedy of 
the present situation is that we 
have an Administration seeking 
re-election now which was eight 
years in office while all these tre- | 
mendous forces were rising to- 
ward war which did absolutely 
nothing to prepare the American 
ceople for the war and at the end 
of those eight years in office the 
Administration still had a limping, 
unproductive economy, with ten 
nillion unemployed, and abso- 
lutely no military preparation for | 
the events it now claims it fore- 
saw. As a matter of fact, we had 
an Army of 75,000.” 

The next questioner told Mr.) 
Dewey that in effect, in the Col-) 
lier’s article, Mr. Willkie had re-| 
peated the idea that “we must | 
give up some of our sovereignty | 
in order to have world security.” 

“Well, that is a shibboleth,” Mr. | 
Dewey replied. “Every time you) 
sign a treaty agreement with a 
nation you give up a little some-| 
thing as they give up a little) 
something. 

“Both parties are agreed that 
we shall respect in the interna-| 
tional peace organization the sov-| 
ereignty of 60 nations of the) 
world, that that sovereignty shall) 
be respected and preserved.” 

When he used the phrase “that 
is a shibboleth,’ what did the) 


asked. 


J or establish some form of security 

/against the contingéncies of life, 
/but rather that we cannot afford 
to adopt national policies that are 


ing ‘Soft’ 

Warns Against Becoming i 
Under ISM 21 is 
nder Government Paternalism ‘i<:::: that aggravate ills in- 


The August “Letter” Of First National Bank Of Boston | ‘#!! costs that stagnate or crush 


: 2 . |instead of revive and stimulate 
Urges Need For Realism In Grasping Post-War Problems the economy. 


And Calls For Abandonment Of Search For Panaceas |. “THe forces set in motion by 


| the war will open up new vistas 

“As we stand at the threshold of victory over the Nazi forces in|and new frontiers, while the re- 
Europe, the problems of peace loom challengingly before us. To win) markable development that has 
that peace at home and abroad, ciear thinking and realism are im- | taken place in communication and 
perative. Otherwise, the democracies of the world will again be | transportation has shrunk the 
vulnerable to the forces of aggression,” says The First National Bank | world within a narrow orbit for 
oi Boston in its current New England Letter. Continuing the Bank |the more ready exchange of 
says, “The survival of civilization® goods, services, and ideas. There 





is dependent upon the establish- 


,ment of a proper balance between 


softness and hardness. If the scale 
tips toward the former, we have 
degeneration and submission. On 


| the other hand, the predomination 


of hardness leads to brutality and 
war. 


“In the two decades or so be-'| 


fore the war this country was 
growing soft and shied away from 
reality by taking the easy way 
out. From now on we shall be 





on food stock piles, Mr. Dewey 


declared that great care would 
have to be exercised to see that 


compelled to grapple with our 
problems because their magnitude 
rules out by-passing. 


| “There are grandiose blueprints 
not only for the vast outpouring 
of Federal funds at home but also 
for reconstructing the world by. 
lifting living standards 
where. The country will, as a 
matter of humanity and of en- 
lightened self-interest, help the 
stricken nations to their feet and = 
aid in providing facilities so that 
'they can go to work and help 
themselves. But there is a point! 
beyond which we cannot go with- | 
out bankrupting ourselves and 


every- | 


| vidual effort and enterprise. 


are available the necessary re- 
sources, Manpower, and research 
facilities to rebuild in a compar- 
atively short time what the war 
has destroyed and to lay the 
foundation for higher living 
standards everywhere. 


“The United States is destined 
to play the leading role in world 
reconstruction. The greatest con- 
tribution that we can make is to 
establish a strong economy and to 
adopt sound domestic and inter- 
national policies that square with 
reality and are based upon indi- 
We 
should, abandon the search for 


dragging the world down with us.' panaceasi:te our ills and concen- 
The end of the war will find an, trate upon! making the American 
impoverished Europe with chan- system work, for with all of its 
and thus hurt the American els of trade disrupted, but these shortcomings it is the best that 
farmer. That’s another reason we COUNtries will muster their has as yet been devised, as dem- 
need a change of Administration, Strength and rise again. The try-| onstrated by its outstanding ac- 
he contended. ‘ing ordeals through which they | complishments in peace as well as 

Did he mean to imply that he have passed will develop a capa- |in war. Grandiose plans under the 
favored controlled food distribu-|City to deal with the difficult | leadership of a paternalistic Gov- 
tion? tasks that will confront them.|ernment cannot give the Ameri- 

“Another FDA?” inquired the Stern necessity will compel them | can people what they want, for 
Governor. “I would say there is| to work hard and for long hours. in the end such a system leads to 
certainly a job that will have to) We shall have to match our brains, | the loss of liberty and lower liv- 
be done, but whether it is done! Skill, and energy with a group |ing standards. The key to our sal- 
through special agencies or how | that has become hard, shrewd, | vation lies in removing the shack- 
is a matter I will discuss in| #24 determined, and that after the|les from individual energy and 
speeches later in the campaign, W8f may initiate an aggressive providing incentives so that we 
and it will have to be done skill-| trade front. We may find our-|may capitalize on the opportu- 


these food stock piles were not) 
handled in such a manner as to 
glut the market in any one year 





word “that” refer to? he was| fully so that it does not come in| S¢€lves too soft when the battle for nities that lie beckoning to us. 


in | world markets begins. It is well 


bunches and is not dumped to recall that after the last war, 


“Our efforts should be devoted 


“The argument itself,’ he re-| special areas. Otherwise it would | : : 
plied. “To raise the argument of| wreck the whole distribution sys-|G@™many in a comparatively short | 
sovereignty, one way or another, tem. That’s the idea.” * |period emerged from bankruptcy 


he had had time to make only 2 
preliminary study of the report 
Then he added: 


toward strengthening our national 
fiber to withstand the vicissitudes 
that may: come our way, and we 


“It was in Pittsburgh six weeks 
ago that I pointed out that the 
Administration was six months 
late. Well, now they are only 
seven and one-half months late 
with the Byrnes proposal and it is 
my earnest hope that that pro- 
posal will mean action and not 
just words, because it is very, 
very late.” 

Did he mean action along the 
lines laid down in the report? 

“At least that is a start,” Mr. 
Dewey replied. 

He was asked how he fixed the 
seven and one-half months period. 

“Well,” he answered, “I said in 
Pittsburgh six weeks ago that a 
plan for reconversion should have 
been much further along. You 
can’t reconvert the industry of 
this country without notice and 
without permission s:nce so much 
of it is under Government control 
today. The mere physical prob- 
lem of getting Government prop- 
erty out of the plants so that they 
can start to reconvert is a gigantic 
undertaking that requires long 
and skillful planning in advance, 
the like of which we have never 
seen in this Administration.” 

When he said that the Byrnes 
report was a start, did it mean 
that he approved of most or all of 
its provisions? he was asked. 

“T said I have not had ample 
opportunity to study it, so I am 
passing judgment on it at this 
time.” 

The first of several questions 
about Mr. Willkie’s article in “Col- 
lier’s,” which was severely critical 
of the foreign policy planks in the 
Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms, dealt with Mr. Willkie’s 
contention, as quoted by a re- 
porter, that foreign and domestic 
policies were inseparable, with 
our domestic welfare depending 
on our foreign policy. 

“That is what I have been say- 
ing for years,” Mr. Dewey stated. 
“I fact, I just finished saying it in 
my Louisville speech. If I can re- 


call the words of the Louisville; 


speech, they are as follows: ‘Our view of the Government reports make his next speech in Seattle.” ‘the shocks in time of depression 





publicly and repeatedly, that the) 
peace of the world is to be only 
maintained between the 60 sov-. 
ereign nations of the world. There | 
is no disagreement whatever be-)| 
tween the parties, and yet at the 
same time I think every intelli- 
gent person understands that ev-! 
ery time you sign an agreement) 
with another nation, to the extent, 
of that agreement you have been 
giving up a little something and, 
at the same time, by signing the) 
agreement to give up something, 


you exercise an act of sov- 
ereignty.” 
Mr, Dewey was asked, if, in) 


view of the Democratic contention | 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s knowledge of| 
world affairs would be needed in' 
the peace period, he would offer, 
Mr,; Roosevelt a post as a repre- 
sentative of America in the peace | 
negotiations. 

“T have been asked that ques-| 
tion in similar forms before and 
my answer is the same,” he 
stated. “I am not indulging in| 
Cabinet making at this time.” 


He was told of a speech, critical | 
of him, made by Sidney Hillman, | 
Chairman of the CIO Political) 
Action Committee. 


“That makes our regard for 
each other mutual,’ commented) 
Mr. Dewey. 


A Des Moines reporter asked 
Mr. Dewey if he agreed with his 
running mate, Gov. John W.) 
Bricker, that the Triple A (the) 
Agricultural Adjustment Act) 
should be abandoned two years! 
after the war. Mr. Dewey replied | 
that he did not know Mr. Bricker 
had said that. The reporter in- 
sisted that he had in a speech in) 
Des Moines some time ago. Mr.) 


speech already in _ draft 





seems completely beside the point, | , 
because both parties are agreed,| off on Sept. 9 at his home town,| Midable 
Owosso, Mich., where he was ac- 
corded a royal welcome. The Gov- | 
ernor was there quoted by Mr. 


Gov. Dewey on his tour stopped | 


Moscow as saying: 

“In this campaign we are dedi- 
cated to the proposition § that 
America shall do its part, its all, 
to make certain that the tragedy 
and death of this war shall never 
happen again. 


“We are dedicated to the belief! 


that by bringing a fresh, a new 
and courageous administration to 
this country which believes in the 
United States and in its future 
we can strengthen our opportu- 
nity for a great peace. 

“We can strengthen our coun- 
try so that it can take it proper 
position and leadership in seeing 
that wars such as this do not again 
come on the world. 

“We represent the cause of 
freedom in the United States that 
you and I, who live in small 
towns and who know what real 
democracy is, believe it to be. 

“We represent the belief that 
no Government, no matter how 
wise and beneficient can order the 
ives of 130,000,000 Americans 
without destroying the things that 
we believe in more than anything 
else in the world. 


“America must be determined 


that the war shall never happen tional pattern and shaping Our | 


again and its people must dedicate 
themselves to building up inter- 
nally to be prepared for a great 
peace.” 

From Mr. Moscow’s advices we 
atso’gucte: —”' 

“AS ‘he stépped off his special 
train at Lansing at midday for a 


visit of seven hours, a crowd of | ually engulfed in totalitarianism. | 


5.000 cheered and shouted. 


competitor in 


trade. 


sense of values has been warped 
by the stupendous outlay 
money for war purposes, specula- 
tion, and pump priming. 
created the impression that this 
vast outpouring |of: money was 
evidence of great wealth and the 
key to abundance, ease, and se- 
curity, and that the long-looked- 
for formula of getting something 
for nothing has at last been 
found. 

“Past generations had a keen 
sense of social responsibility and 
not only paid their own way but 
set aside a large part of their 
resources and productive effort to 
fortify the future. They under- 
stood that the creation and perpet- 
uation of wealth were dependent 
upon hard work and thrift, and 
that.money and investments were 
‘tokens of facilities that provided 
‘employment and income. In con- 
trast, this generation has been too 
inclined to lose sight of the need 
for productive facilities or the 
source of payment for them and 
,has instead placed the emphasis 
upon public spending. This is a 
dangerous illusion for the distort- 
ed theory is incorporated into 
'Governmental policies as well as 
legislation, thus setting the na- 


| destiny. 

| “Unless there is a fundamental 
‘change in our concepts of money 
-and wealth, we shall continue 
down the road of creeping collec- 
_tivism, with a constant dwindling 
of economic freedom and private 
enterprise, until we are event- 


“With stakes so high it is well 


While in Lansing Mr. Dewey be- | to give sober thought before tak- 


Dewey said that he had a farm| gan the series of conferences with | ing the reckless plunge that will 
and political leaders and representa-' seal the doom of the things we’ enue before Federal taxes amount- 
would deliver it later in the cam-| tives of various organizations sup- hope to win and to preserve by ‘ed to $1,884,717; pro forma net 
paign, but not on the present trip.| porting his candidacy which will| victory over the forces of aggres-| income, $742,688 amd preferred 

Asked about the prospect of a| occupy most of his time between! sion. This does not mean that the 
food surplus after the war, in' today and Sept. 18, when he will|Government should not cushion 


and chaos to become a most for- 
world 


“For nearly four decades our 
of 


It has, 


should turn our backs upon the 
soft life that seeks shelter and 
comfort under the protective wing 
of a benevolent Government, for 
in the arduous struggle that lies 
| ahead the rewards will go to those 
|people who work hard and un- 
'flinchingly face their problems in 
i spirit of realism.” 


Empire Electric Issue - 
Offered By Bankers 


The First Boston Corporation 
,and G. H. Walker & Co. head two 
syndicates which today are offer- 
ing $10,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, 312% series, due 1969, and 
350,000 shares of common stock, 
$10 par value, ofthe Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Company. The bonds 
are priced at 106.92 and the stock 
at $14.875. 


Serving a compact area of ap- 
proximately 300,000 population in 
southwestern Missouri, southeast- 
ern Kansas, northeastern Okla- 
homa and northwestern Arkan- 
sas, Empire District Electric sup- 
plies electric service at retail in 
90 incorporated and 31 unincor- 
porated communities. Its generat- 
ing facilities supply about 96% of 
the total energy required and are 
interconnected by high tension 
transmission lines. 


The capitalization of Empire as 
of May 31, 1944, adjusted to re- 
‘flect this financing, will consist 
‘of $10,600,000 342% first mort- 
‘gage bonds; 39,018 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, and 
350,000 shares of common, par 
value $10. 

A pro forma summary of Em- 
_pire’s earnings for the 12 months 
ended May 31, 1944, reflecting the 
merger shows operating revenues 
of $5,943,629. Net operating rev- 











| dividend requirements, $195,090, 
‘leaving a balance for common of 
$597,598. 
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Market Comment 


The present coincidental strength in the utilities and weakness 
in the oils may be variously interpreted. There may be a plethora of 
political reasons for renewed confidence in utility shares, and, on the 
other hand, institutional and “well informed” liquidation of oil shares 
may have raised some fears in the minds of other holders. These 
two sets of causes are unrelated, and yet they have produced a pattern 


ot results which might be consid-# . > 
soit aidl<tiaihalsonaty. ‘vette. About 80% of its operating 





We hesitate to use the word revenues are from sales of elec- 
“deflationary” for we feel] it might 
be misinterpreted. We believe we 
have been consistent in our con- 
structive attitude towards 


the | 


tricity and about 12% from gas. 
In 1943 the Company reported 
earnings of $1.94 on the common 
after paying or setting aside ex- 


[ 


 China’s Benefits From Bretton Woods Pacts — 


Austin Gray Lauds Equality Given To China And India| 
And States Purposes Of The Fund And Of The Bank 


_“Correspond With China’s Particular Needs” 


Writing in the “Far Eastern Survey” of Sept. 6, published by 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Austin Gray, | 
emphasizes the importance of the Bretton Woods agreements to | 
China, not only because of the financial aid which these agreements 
will afford to the ravaged country, but also because of the enhance- | 


out having either to make humili 
ating political commitments or t 
rely on their own savings as th 
sole source of capital accumula 
tion. The former course woul 
make them the victims of the po 


| litical intrigues of rival powers 


the latter would impose a terrifi 
burden on the people which would 
perpetuate their low living stand 
ards. As China’s two most vita 
long-term economic requirement 
are industrialization and agricul 


speculative markets for the past|Cess profits taxes equivalent to 
two and a half years. We are not | @bout $2.60 per share. the 


only not bearish at this time, but) In the first half of 1944, 
we are of the opinion that uncer- | Company has become increasingly 


tainties arising from reconversion, | Subject to excess profits taxes, the | 
demobilization and surplus prop-|@mount set aside for this charge 
erty disposal will not prove to be} having been $2,963,571 as against 
as worrisome as many investors | $1,493,284 in the first half of 1943. 
have imagined. However, we have | Should excess profits taxes in the 
never felt that inflation would be | second half be equivalent to those | 
an important basis for an im- |of the first six months they would 
provement in quotations. Infiation|@mount to about $5.40 per share 
has not been a market factor for|0f common, a very substantial 
a considerable period of time, and|Sum. Incidentally, the balance 
the present action of the utility|after charges for the first six 
and oil shares may well be con- jmonths of 1944 was actually slight- | 
firming that “inflation,” like the |ly in excess of that shown in the | 
pore Jud of musical comedy fame, | Corresponding period of the pre-| 


is dead. But we do not need to| ceding year despite higher taxes. | 


depend upon the showing of the |The $1 dividend on the common ap- | 
The | 


utilities and oils for this evidence.| Pears to be well protected. T 
Many commodities, particularly |Company seems to have complied | 
raw materials, are giving an indi- | With regulations of the Public Ser- | 


cation that they have seen their| vice Commission of Indiana and 
wartime peak prices. The U. S.|the Federal Power Commission | 
Senate is discussing the price at| with respect to proper statement 
which it will support domestic | of its plant account. Last year a) 


cotton. The Canadian House of | total of $5,789,000 of fixed assets | 


Commons recently passed the} 
Agricultural Price Support bill. 
More comprehensive international 
price support plans are being 
talked about at United Nations 
conferences. Indeed, after the 
strong replenishment demand of 
the immediate post-war years has 
been satisfied, we are convinced 
that the world problem with re- 
spect to raw materials will be one 
of supporting prices rather than 
holding down, and of eliminating 
chronic over-supply rather than 


was written off and an additional 
$8,848,000 was reclassified and is 
being amortized over a 15-year 
period through annual appropria- 
tions from surplus which do not 
appear to be burdensome. 

We view the common stock of 
the Company favorably at its 
present quotation of around 19, 
not only because of the probable 
release from the burden of excess 
profits taxes early in the post-war 
period, but also because of the 
beneficial results to be expected 





suffering from scarcity. 

Of course, the problem of excess 
raw materials is one for the rather 
distant future and is something 
which need not concern the inves- 
tor at this time. No doubt ways 
and means will be found in due 
time to prevent the return of Ic 
sugar, 6c coffee and 7c copper. In- 
asmuch as we believe the problem 
is a remote one, we have no inten- 
tion of further discussing the raw 
material situation at this time. We 
mentioned it merely to buttress 
our contention that there is not 
now the possibility of price infla- 
tion, among other things, because 
the long term background points 
in the other direction. It is for 
this reason that we have consis- 
tently refused. to predict that the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages 
might reach 175, 200, or any simi- 
lar figure before they reverse 
themselves. We have not shared 
the belief of others that a bull 
market of violent proportions was 
in the offing, for this could only 
be supported by a simultaneous 
commodity price inflation which 
was not in the cards. 

There are numerous public util- 
ity companies subject to heavy 
excess profits charges. While the 
timing element cannot be accu- 
‘rately foreseen, we believe that 
the elimination of the excess prof- 
its tax may be one of the first 
fiscal reforms instituted in the 
post-war period. If our assumption 
is correct, then such utility shares 
will be very favorably affected. 
Among these companies is Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, which has 
outstanding 1,107,000 shares of 
common, paying a $1 annual 
dividend. Priorities comprise 
about $70,000,000 of long term debt 
and $14,800,000 of 5% preferred, 
quoted above its call price. The 
Company has shown a substantial 
growth since it was organized 


three years ago as a merger of a 
number of smaller units in the 
central, north central and south- 
ern regions of Indiana. Some of 
‘the larger communities served are 


from the company’s very ambi- 
tious construction program. Dur- 
ing the five years ended Dec. 31, 
1943, about $32,500,000 was spent 
in new construction without re- 
sorting to new financing. Comple- 
tion of an additional unit at the 
Dresser generating station at an 
estimated cost of $4,600,000 is ex- 
pected by September 1945 and 
other additions to plant are ex- 
pected to cost $6,400,000, making 
an overall gross program of about 
$43,500,000. While a portion of this 
money was spent for transmission 
lines and sub-stations, generating 
capacity will have been increased 
by September 1945 by 187,500 
kilowatts. Of this a 50,000 unit 
was placed in operation only in 
February 1944 and an additional 
37,500 kilowatts in June of this 
year. The company’s earnings have 
suffered in the past through its 
material dependence upon pur- 
chased energy. Even last year it 
was forced to buy about 23% of 
its total sales of electricity from 
other companies. Incidentally, the 
average cost of purchased power 
in 1943 was about 7 mills per k.w. 
hour, a figure far higher than the 
cost of current generated at its 
own stations. 

Another interesting fact about 
the company is that its sales in 
1943 to industries, many of whom 
were engaged in war work, totaled 
about 752,000,000 kw. hours. 
While this is expected to taper off 
after the termination of hostilities, 
the company will not be seriously 
harmed because its power pur- 
chases in 1943 totaled about 356,- 
000,000 kw. hours, and the profit 
margin between purchased power 
and sales to industries is extremely 
small. 

With the improvement in quota- 
tions for utility shares, it is diffi- 
cult to find many issues which are 
still available at less than 10 times 
current earnings, and which at 
the same time appear to have the 
promising prospects of Public Ser- 
vice of Indiana common. 

On August 26th the U. S. Dis- 














Terre Haute, Kokomo and Lafay- 


trict Court approved the Asso- 


ment of its international political status, “which the West has been | 


most reluctant to grant in the 


past.” 3 
“China,” says Mr. Gray, “is ac- 
_cepted as one of the Big Four 


economically and financially _as | 
well as politically and militarily. | 


This place she owes both to her 
contribution to the defeat of Japan 
and to her enormous potential 


economic strength. As one of the | 


Big Four, China will automatically 


have an executive director on the | 


Board of Directors of the Fund 
as well as of the Bank. In ad- 


dition, India occupies sixth place | 


in the quota and subscription al- 
lotments of the Fund and of the 
Bank and will probably have a 
director elected to the Board of 
Directors of each. Thus, China 
and India are likely to have two 
directors out of the twelve to be 
appointed. These two directors 
together will have over 10% of the 
votes on both the Fund and the 
Bank. 
fore, have a more adequate and 
equitable representation on these 
two institutions than on any other 
previous international agency or 
organ. 
Chinese and Indian delegations 
during the conference foreshadows 
the scale of their countries’ partic- 
ipation in the work of the Fund 
and the Bank. To paraphrase a 
statement by Mr. Owen Lattimore, 
the peoples of the Far East are be- 
coming more and more the sub- 
jects and less and less the objects 
of the historical process. This 
trend was recognized and rein- 
forced at Bretton Woods. 

“China, as a country which has 
been ravaged and whose economy 
has been severely dislocated by 
over seven years of war, will 
stand particularly to gain by ad- 
herence to an international mone- 
tary system. China’s finances have 
been subject to unprecedented 
stresses and strains. The arduous 
process of setting its financial and 
monetary house in order, and of 
accomplishing the transition from 
a war to a peace economy, will be 
considerably facilitated by mem- 
bership in the Fund. In the im- 
mediate postwar years China’s 
balance of payments is likely to be 
more unfavorable than it was be- 
fore 1937: its imports will be high, 
and it will be some time before it 
will be able to resume the prewar 
level of exports, and before the 
volume of overseas Chinese re- 
mittances can become substantial. 

“Through the Fund China will 
have access, if the situation war- 
rants, to annual short-term credits 
of a quarter of her quota of US 
$550 million, or $137.5 million, for 





ciated Gas & Electric plan. There 
will probably be an appeal by 
some of the junior security holders 
wiped out by the recapitalization, 
but we do not regard this inter- 
ference of a serious nature. 


Second grade railroad bonds are 
continuing to be unpopular. How- 
ever, debt retirement is continuing 
with respect to many borderline 
railroads, such as the Southern, 
Southern Pacific and the New 
York Central. The last named, in- 
cidentally, reports that it pur- 
chased in July $2,000,000 of its 
3%s of 1952 in the open market, 
thereby reducing the outstanding 
issue to $28,388,000 as of July 31. 
The Central may now be said to 
have no important maturities 
which cannot be handled by de- 
preciation funds until 1959 when 
the Jamestown, Franklin & Clear- 
field first 4s mature. These have 
dropped from a high of 83% to 
around 7642 where we believe 
they are attractive for the long 
pull.—From Byfield & Co.’s Mar- 
ket Letter of Sent. 1 edited by 
Robert S. Byfield. 


The Far East will, there- | 


The role played by the, 





® 


tural progress—the Bank’s effec 


four years, though, of course, she | tive functioning may make all th 


need not take up this maximum.’ difference in that country betwee 


Without access to such short-term 
foreign exchange credits, the in- 


favorable 


might intensify the difficulties in| tension < 
That | which might obstruct or even in 


|increase may force the dumping | definitely postpone the realizatio 
of her exports and the adoption of | of these aspirations. 


her internal reorganization. 


a restrictive monetary policy, both 


world trade. 
however, 
her policies to be determined by 


ports, even if it should reach sig- 
nificant amounts because the time 
gained could be used to hasten 


| her economic reconstruction on a | Va . 
|of the Articles of Agreement o 


|sound and healthy basis. 


| 


crease in China’s inevitably un- | in 
balance of payments| and a condition of internationa 


the attainment of reasonable ob 
jectives with a minimum of fric 
tions, both internal and: externa 


and internal dissensio 


“The Bretton Woods Agreemen 


of which would tend to disrupt | provides special consideration fo 
With such access,| countries occupied by the enem 
China need not allow) with respect to both the Fund anc 


| the Bank. Needless to say, Ching 


an excess of imports over her ex- | 


| “A factor which may be of even | 


short-term pressure, is the possi- 
bility of securing reasonable long- 
term loans through the Bank. 
China—and _ other industrially 
backward Far Eastern countries, 
will be able to borrow directly not 
only from the Bank but also from 
private lenders whose loans the 
Bank will participate in or guar- 
antee. The market for a borrow- 
ing country such as China will 
thus be greatly widened; in par- 
ticular, it is to be expected that 
the loans by private investors 
which are fully guaranteed or 
participated in by the Bank will 
constitute one of the _ largest 
sources of foreign capital needed 
for the reconstruction and expan- 
sion of Chinese industry, trans- 
portation, and commerce. 

No Strings Attached to Loans 

“The process of obtaining short- 
term foreign exchange credits di- 
rectly through the Fund, or long- 
term capital directly or indirectly 
through the Bank, will not entail 
political subservience on the part 
of the borrowing country. From 
the point of view of Far Eastern 
countries in particular, this is a 
most progressive and desirable 
feature. The history of consor- 
tium loans to China is replete 
with instances of uneconomic 
loans made to foster unwholesome 
political ties, which frequently 
started with defalcations and 
ended with defaults. Undoubtedly 
many of these loans encroached 
on Chinese sovereignty in  sub- 
stance, if not in form, and re- 
tarded national unification. 

“Under the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, no foreign loan can 
be made under the Bank’s aus- 
pices without the prior consent of 
the government of the borrowing 
country. In other words, the Chi- 
nese Government can rule out of 
court any loan with which the 
Bank is connected, which it con- 
siders to be undesirable either be- 
cause of political strings, or be- 
cause it does not fit in with the 
national program of reconstruc- 
tion. The stigma of semi-colonial- 
ism on the part of the borrower 
and of imperialism on the part of 
the lender is thus removed. While 
many foreign loans in the past 
were made at exorbitant rates of 
interest because of high risks, 
loans advanced with appropriate 
safeguards under the auspices of 
the Bank are to carry reasonable 
rates of interest and to have rea- 
sonable terms of repayment. There 
will thus be no undue strain on 


payments through excessive in- 
terest charges and demand for too 
rapid a repayment of principal. 
Possibilities of Industrialization 
“China and other Asiatic coun- 
tries in a similar position will 
thus be able to start ambitious pro- 
grams of industrialization with- 





the Eastern countries’ balance of | 


greater importance than the dim-|! 
inution, through the Fund, of the} 





| 





has fully earned such considera 
tion and will no doubt turn it te 
maximum advantage. She will 
for example, be able to take ad 
vantage of Article XIV, Section 2 


the International Monetary Fund 
with respect to the transition pe 
riod during which exchange con 
trol can be retained, and of Article 
XX, Section 4 (d) of the samd 
with respect to the initial deter 
mination of the par value of its 
currency. She will also profi 
from Section 4 of Schedule B, as 
a result of which she need not in 
clude newly mined gold produce 
during the first five years after 
the Agreement becomes effectivd 
in the computation or increase o 
her monetary reserves, and wil 
thus be able to derive the ful 
benefit of the Agreement’s pro 
visions for short-term borrowings 
from the Fund. Finally, the Bank 
‘in determining the conditions 
and terms of the loans made td 
such members, shall pay specia 
regard to lightening the financia 
burden and expediting the com 
pletion of such restoration and re 
construction’ (Article III, Sectio 
1 (b) of the Articles of Agreemen 
of the International Bank). 

“Although they do not provide 
a simple sélution to all of China’s 
difficult fiscal problems, the an 
nounced purposes of the Fund and 
of the Bank seem exactly to cor 
respond with China’s particula 
needs. The establishment of an 
international monetary system i 
which China will have her due 
voice is an indispensable pre 
requisite to the strengthening and 
consolidation of China’s moneta 
and financial organization, and ta 
the restoration and expansion of 
her foreign trade. The reconstruc 
tion and development of her ter- 
ritories will be her first politica 
and economic task after victory is 
achieved. 

“It is interesting to note tha 
the Bank’s purposes, objectives, 
and methods of operation closel 
correspond with the pattern o 
foreign lending by economically 
more advanced countries, and of 
borrowing by those less advanced, 
proposed by the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen in ‘International Development 
of China.’ The promotion of for- 
eign investment and international 
trade, the development of produc- 
tive resources and the raising of 
standards of living, as enunciated 
in Article I of the Articles © of 
Agreement of the International 
Bank, admirably fit in with the 
goal of the third of the Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles, the Principle. of 
the People’s Livelihood. It will 
be a particular source of pride to 
foreign admirers of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, as well as to all Chinese, that 
a concrete scheme born out of 
the world’s economic exigencies 
at the ‘beginning of the end’ of 
World War II should follow the 
lines laid down by the Father of 
the Chinese Republic in his bri] 
liant diagnosis both of the world 
economic situation as it unfolded 
toward the end of World War I 
and of the respective needs of 
China and of the industrial coun- 
tries of the West.” 
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Calendar Of New 


OFFERINGS 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $10,- 
G00.060, first and refunding mortgage, 3%, 
bonds series I, due 1974. Proceeds will be 
used to reimburse treasury for redemption 
on Sept. 1, 1944, at 106 of $7,000,000 first 
and refunding mortgage, 3'%2% bonds, 


Security Flotations 


NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
- ad accelerated at the discretion of the 














THURSDAY, SEPT. 14 
OHIO EDISON CO. has filed a registra- 


‘series F, due 1966, and for purchase at 
125 of an unspecified principal amount of 
the company’s first and refunding 7% 
bonds series A, due 1951. Putnam & Co. 
and Chas. W. Scranton & Co. are named | 
underwriters. Filed Aug. 24, 1944. Details 
in ‘Chronicle,’ Aug. 31, 1944. 


Offered Sept. 12, 1944 by Putnam & Co., 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. and associates 
at 105°, and interest. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1969, and 350.000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered for 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 10134 of $10,044,900 first 
mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% series, 
due March 1, 1952, and to the redemption 
at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light 


Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
due March 1, 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con- 


trolled by Cities Service Power & Light | 


Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, 
and Benton County Utilities Corp. In con- 
junction with this merger Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. is surrendering all the 
securities of the constituent companies 
owned by it in exchange for an aggregate 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $10 
par, of the Empire District Electric Co. 
Both the bonds and stock will be offered 
for competitive bidding under the Com- 
mission’s competitive biddine rule U-50. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 


amendment. Filed July 1, 1944, Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 
The bonds were awarded Sept. 12 by 


the company to the First Boston Corp. and 
associates on bid of 105.729. 

The stock was awarded by the Cities 
Service Power & Light Co., Sept. 12 to 
The Boston Corp. and associates at $13.459 
per share. 

Offered Sept. 14, 1944, by two syndicates 
headed by First 
Walker & Co. The bonds are priced at 
106.92 and the common stock at $14.875. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 38,996 
Shares of preferential participating stock 
(par $10). Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem and retire on or before Jan. 1, 1945, 
at 103, plus accrued interest, $300,000 5% 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds and at 


105% of par value, plus accrued dividends, | 
cumulative first | 


all of outstanding 7% 
preferred stock consisting* of 838 shares. 
Underwriters are Straus Securities Co., 
Chicago, 19,498 shares and Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, 19,498 shares. Filed Aug. 9, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle.’’ Aug. 17. 1944. 

Offered Sept. 13, 1944, by Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, and Straus Securities Co., Chi- 
cago, at $13.50 per share. 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 120,- 
000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 


(par $100). Company proposes to make a 
loan from not more than six New York | 
City banks in the amount of $7,880,000 | 


and use proceeds for purchase for cancella- | 
and 35,473 | 


tion of 544 shares of old 7% 
Shares of old 6% preferred of Indiana 
from American Gas & Electric Co. for 
$3,596,749, and for redemption and can- 
¢ellation of 38,731 shares of old 7% pre- 
ferred and 245 shares of old 6% preferred 
of Indiana now in the hands of the pub- 
lic, at the redemption price of $110 per 
Share plus accrued dividends. 


596,749 and $4,287,360, respectively. Pro- 
ceeds from sale of the new preferred and 
common stocks are to be applied to the 
germest of the bank loan. Balance will 
included in general corporate funds of 
Indiana and used to acquire property and 
for construction purposes. The preferred 
stock is to be sold subject to the competi- 
,.,tive bidding rules of the Commission 
‘Names of underwriters: will be filed by 
amendment. Filed July 29, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,”’ Aug. 10, 1944. 
.. (Issue awarded to First Boston Corp. and 
associates, Sept. 11. on bid of 101.449. for 
a-4%% dividend. Offered Sept. 13, 1944 
by the First Boston Corp. and associates 
at. 103% per share and dividends. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares vi 
$4 cumulative preferred stock (no par}. 
Proceeds will be used to redeem $4,475,000 
first mortgage bonds, 3%, due Oct. 1, 1953, 
balance for working capital. Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood are 
principal underwriters. Filed Aug. 23, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 31, 1944. 

Offered Sept. 12, 1944 at $100 per share 
and dividend. ° 


1952, assumed by Empire. | 


Light & Cold Storage Co. | 


Boston Corp. and G. H. | 


The cost cf | 
these two transactions is placed at $3,- | 


tion statement for $30,962,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, series of 1944, due 1974 and 
/ 180,060 shares of cumulative preferred 
| stock (par $100). Proceeds together with 
| $10,000,000 in bank loans, and $17,000,000 
of treasury funds will be used to retire 
$43,962,000 4° series of 1935 first mort- 


gage bonds due 1965 at 103°4% ; $8,484,000 
4% series of 1937 first mortgage bonds 
due 1967 at 106%; 197,585 shares of $6 


series preferred stock at $110, and 1,367 
| Shares of $5 preferred stock at $105. Both 
issues are to be sold at compttitive bidding. 
| Interest, dividend rate and offering price 


| will be supplied by amendment. Filed 
| Aug. 26, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
| Sept. 7, 1944. 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 17 
ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES,  INC., 


has filed a registration statement for 150,- 

; 000 shares of common stock (par $1). Of 
the total 100,000 shares are to be offered 
for the account of the company and 50,- 
000 shares for the account of stock- 
holders: The proceeds from the sale of 
100,000 share 
working capital. Proceeds of the sale of 
the remaining 50,000 shares will accrue to 
Norman R. Kevers as owner of 27,000 
shares and to William W. Garstang as 
owner of 23,000 shares. Brailsford & Co., 
|} and Shiilinglaw, Crowder & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, are principal underwriters. Offering 
price to the public is $5 per share. Regis- 
tration Statement No. 2-5463. Form S-2. 
(8-29-44). 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $30,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
Proceeds together with cash from general 
funds, if necessary, will be used to re- 
deem company’s first and refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds as follows: $30,800,000 5s 
series due 1956 at 102%4; $276,000 of 2.88% 
series due 1956 at 100, and $185,000 of 
2.73‘ series due 1959 at 100. Bonds will 
be offered for sale at competitive bidding. 
Names. of underwriters, interest rate and 
price to public will be filed by amendment. 
Filed Sept. 2, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chranicle,”’ 

7, 1944. 


Sept. 7, 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 26 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORF. has filed a registration statement 
| for 37,856 shares of 444% dividend series 
preferred stock,4 ($100 par). 

Address—121 est Street, Rutland, Vt. 

Business—PuBlic utility. 

Underwriting+-To be filed by 
ment. 

Offering—Company 


amend- 


is offering to hold- 
ers of its 37,866 shares of $6 dividend 
series preferre the opportunity to ex- 
change their st/ck on a share for share 
| basis for the new 444° dividend preferred 
| stock, with a sh payment and accrued 
dividends on the $6 preferred to the date 
of exchange. e cash payment which is 
to be filed by endment is equal to the 
difference betwegn the initial public offer- 
| ing price of thel4%‘ preferred stock and 
| the redemption“price of $107.50 per share 
of the $6 rated. All shares of $6 pre- 


ferred stock n surrendered in exchange 
will be called “p: redemption at $107.50 
per share plus* accrued dividends. Any 
shares of 4%‘, preferred ‘which stock- 
holders do not take under the exchange 
offer are to be sold to underwriters at a 
price to be filed by amendment for resale 
to the public. ffering price to the public 
will be filed by,;amendment. 

Proceeds— new stock it to be used 
to refund presently outstanding preferred 
stock. Cash preceeds from the sale of any 
stock sold to dot the will be used, 


with cash funds of the company, to the 
redemption of e unexchanged shares of 


$6 preferred stack. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5466. Form 
S-1. (9-7-44), & , 


y 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 








twenty days more ago, but whose 
offering 4d have not been deter- 
mined or unknown te us. 











ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
| CO. has filed a registration statement for 
| $250,000 10-year 6° subordinated sinking 
|fund note. Proceeds will be used for 
| the purchase of the real estate and the 
construction of a one million bushel ele- 
vator, with a three million bushel head 
| house. No underwriter named. Filed Aug. 
| 8, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Aug, *7, 
| 1944. 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING CORP. has | 


filed a 
Shares of series ‘‘A’’ convertible preferred 
Stock (annual dividend 55 cents, par $5). 


Of the proceeds 572,500 will be used for | 


additionul working capital; $100,000 for 

echanization of factory operations; $80,- 

0 for readaptation of plant to peacetime 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. are 
underwriters. Filed Aug. 15, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,”” ‘Atug. 24, 1944. 

Offered Sept. 7, 1944 by Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and 
Newburger & Hano at $10 per share. 





registration statement for 90,000 | 


ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO. has filed a 
| registration statement for 71,590 shares of 
;}common stock (par $4). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing by the company. 
12,500 shares may be reoffered at private 
sale at $6 per share and 26,323 sharés are 
to be ofiered to public at price to be filed 
by amendment. Brailsford & Co., and C. 
O. Kalman, Paul R. Doels and Edwin 
White are considered to be principal un- 
derwriters. Filed July 27, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,”’ Aug. 3, 1944. 





will be used for additional- 


| be 
| Company is a subsidiary of National Power 





BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 
terest_rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
tive amendment. Price to the public will 
filed by post-effective amendment. 


& Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
545,610 shares of its outstanding common 
stock. The net proceeds, together with 
such additional cash from its general 


| funds as may be required, will be used for 
} the redemption, at 101 and accrued inter- 





est, of all of the company’s first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, 4%2% series 
due 1968, outstanding in the principa) 
amount of $10,000,000. The bonds will be 
offered by the company for competitive 
Sale pursuant to the Commission’s com- 
petitive bidding Rule U-50. The names of 
the underwriters will be filed by post- 
effective amendment. Filed July 22, 1944. 
Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. June 29, 
1941 filed a registration statement for 
$12,000,000 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1969. Company planned 
to refinance its entire outstanding debt by 
the issuance and sale to the public of 
$12,000,000 debentures and the concurrent 
issuance and private sale of $30,000,000 
general mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
334% series, due Aug. 1, 1969. 

In amendment filed with SEC Aug. 10 
company proposes the issuance of $30,000,- 
000 general mortgage sinking fund bonds 
due 1969 and $12,000,000 25-year sinking 
fund debentures due 1969, to be sold pur- 
suant to Commission's competitive bidding 
rule U-50. Bids for the purchase of $30,- 
000,006 general mortgage sinking fund 
bonds and $12,000,000 25-year sinking 
fund debentures will be received up to 
12 noon EWT, Sept. 18 at company’s office 
176 Remsen St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., the 
bidders to name the interest rates. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. riled a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory and 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
May 25. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’”’ June 8, 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend: 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi. 
tional funds from the treasury to theiex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera] 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The. succesful bidder wil 
name the dividend rate on the _ stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
July 27, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 


Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. 


GRIESEDIECK WESTERN BREWERY 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
13,506 shares of common stock (no par). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new. financing by the 
company. Price to the public is $33 per 
share. Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, 
is named principal underwriter. Filed July 
17, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ July 27, 
1944. 


GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of $4.60 dividend preferred stock. Stock 
is to be offered in exchange for old $6 
dividend preferred stock and old $5.50 
dividend preferred stock plus an amount 
of cash (to be named by amendment) and 
accrued dividends. Net proceeds from sale 
of any new preferred not exchanged and 
from sale of 20,006 additional shares to 
be used (1) to provide cash required for 
éxchange offer; (2) to retire $1,000,000 in 
bank loans; (3) for other corporate pur- 
poses. Preferred not taken in exchange 
offer to be sold at competitive bidding. 
Filed Aug. 22, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 31, 1944. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $450,000 
first mortgage convertible 5'%2% bonds, 
series A, maturing serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 


issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 


| by Porter Associates, 





is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 


of bank loans. Filed July 20, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 
HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has 


registered 100,000 shares of common stock 
$2 par vaiue. Net proceeds Wiil be receiveu 
Inc. 
paid to the corporation by Porter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., on account of the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
of $187,500, reimburse the corporation: in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purchasing such shares. Porter Associates, 
Inc., underwriters. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
May 31. Filed May 25. 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOIESALE 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
$250,000 subordinated debenture notes 
bearing interest at rate of 4% per annum 
and maturing in five and ten years from 
date of issue. Notes are to be sola at their 
face value, only to members of the issuing 
corporation and individual members of its 
corporate stockhoiders. Proceeds will be 
used to increase working capital and_re- 
duce bank loans. Filed June 12, 1944 
Details in “‘Chronicle.’’ June 22. 1944, 


THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
LULU, HAWAII, has filed a registration 
Statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. Stock will be offered to 
holders of presently outstanding 500,000 
shares of capital stock at paz on basis of 
one share for each five held. Any stock not 
taken by stockholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. Proceeds for working capital. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement tor $31,- 
500,000, first mortgage bonds, series A, 
3°, due 1974. Bonds will be offered at 
competitive bidding. Proceeds will be ap- 
plied to redemption of outstanding series 
A, 3%’, first mortgage bonds, due 1966. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,00C 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds t: 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


TEXTRON, INC., has filed a _ registra- 
tion statement for $2,000,000, 15-year, 5%, 
convertible debentures. Debentures wil 
carry detachable stock purchase warrants 
entitling bearer to purchase 40 shares o! 
common stock for each $1,000 deben- 
tures at $12.50 to Oct. 1, 1945, $15 to Oct. 
1, 1946 and $17.50 to Oct. 1, 1947. De- 
bentures will be convertible into commor 
stock on basis of 50 shares of common for 
each $1,000 debenture of the proceeds $1,- 
500,000 will be used to purchase U. S 
Government tax anticipation notes making 
general funds of company available for 
expansion of consumer products business 
and cther corporate needs. In event stock 
purchase warrants are exercised, proceed: 
will also be placed in company’s general 
funds. Blair & Co., Inc. and Maxwell, 
Marshall & Co. are named underwriters 
Filed Aug. 24, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 31, 1944. 


THE UTAH RADIO PRODUCTS CO. has 
filed a registration stwtement for $1,175,- 
000, 10-year, 442% comvertible debentures 
and 146,875 shares ($1.par) common stock 
for issuance upon conversion of the deben- 
tures at any time prior to Sept. 16, 1954 
at rate of 12% shares of common for each 
$100 in debentures. Underwriters are 
Cruttenden & Co., $200,000; Bankamerica 
Company, $200,000; Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
$200,000; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
$100,000; A. G. Edwards & Co., $100,000; 
Dempsey-Detmer & Co., $100,000; The 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, $100,000; 
Kneeland & Co., $100,000; First Securities 
Co. of Chicago, $75,000. Common stock- 
holders of record Aug. 24 are offered right 
to, subscribe to the debentures in ratio of 
one $100 debenture for each 25 shares of 
stock .at 103 ‘plus interest from Sept. 15, 
1944. Unsubscribed debentures will be 
offered to the public at the same price. 
Net proceeds, estimated at $1,159,029, are 
to be used for expansion purposes and as 
an addition to working capital. Filed Aug. 
18, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 24, 
1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. 8. currency. Of shrs 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing anc 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on suct 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs 
previously mentioned, will make up thr 
total stock to be offered. Harriman .Riple: 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’ 
april 6, 1944. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class A and class B 
stock entitling them to purchase $100 
principal amount of the new debentures 
for each 5 shares of class A stock or each 
8% shares of class B stock held on a 
record date to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds plus whatever general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000.000 25-vear 
5% bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 


Th | 
‘ter Asso. | today is offering 34,392 shares of 


| 5% 











No. Indiana Pfd. Stock 
Offering Today 


The First Boston Corp. heads a 
group of investment firms which 


cumulative $100 par vaiue 
preferred stock of Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co. at 
$103.50 a share. The First Boston 
Corp. on Monday was awarded 
the shares at competitive sale, on 
a bid of 101.79. 

The shares comprise the balance 
of an issue of 220,078 shares 
offered by the company to stock- 
holders in exchange for an equal 
amount of 7%, 6% and 5%% pre- 
ferred stock. The exchange was 
on a share-for-share basis, plus 
cash, and holders of 84.12% of the 
old preferred stock accepted the 
exchange offer, which expired 
Aug. 31, 1944. 

The company will apply pro- 
ceeds of the*sale of the stock, to- 
gether with funds in the treasury, 
to redemption of the preferred 
shares not exchanged under the 
exchange offer. Upon completion 
of the program of capital simpli- 
fication, the company will have 
outstanding, funded debt, one 
class of preferred stock, and com- 
mon stock. Adjusted to provide 
for the new preferred issue and 
the merger with Indiana Hydro- 
Electric Co. on June 21, 1944, the 
capital structure of Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co. as of 
May 31, 1944, was $54,904,006 
long-term debt; $23,139,400 5% 
preferred stock (including shares 
to be issued for scrip representing 
rights in fractional shares), and 
$13,851,356 common stock, repre- 
sented by 2,181,550 no par value 
shares. 

riot 
interesting Situation 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany Debenture 4s of 1981 (when, 
as and if issued) offer interesting 
oossibilities according to a sum- 
mary of the situation prepared 
by Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Copies 
of this summary may be had from 
the firm upon request. 





Appreciation Possibilities 

Standard Stoker Co., Inc. offers 
a liberal return and good possi- 
bilities for price appreciation ac- 
cording to an interesting study of 
the situation prepared by G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., 
New York City. Copies of this 
study discussing the present and 
post-war outlook may be obtained 
from the firm upon request. 


ee 


Public National Attractive 


Stock of the Public National 
Bank & Trust, Co. of New York 
offers interesting possibilities for 
investment, according to a memo- 
randum issued by C. E. Unterberg 
& Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
outlining the situation may be had 
upon request from C. E. Unter- 
berg & Co. 


— EE 
A Sound Equity 

Marchant Calculating Mach. Co. 
is a sound equity with an attrac- 
tive yield, according to a memo- 
randum discussing the situation 
issued by Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of this interesting memo- 
randum may be had from Cohu & 
Torrey upon request. 


Bottling Cos. Attractive 

Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York City, have pre- 
pared circulars discussing the sit- 
uation in the various Coca-Cola 
Bottling Companies, and Red Rock 
Bottlers, Inc. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 











to be supplied by amendments. Piled Ang. 
By nicle,” Aug. 24, 
18, 1944. Details in ‘“Chro iam ta 


The directors Sept. 5 voted to 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By ELIHU BRADBURY 


In another week of quiet trading, the market for U. S. Govern- 
ment securities has continued along lines established soon after the 
Jast and greatest of the war loan campaigns ended. . . 
official controls remain effective and efficient. . 1} 
best available means for close surveys of market conditions. ... 

From the huge Federal Reserve open-market portfolio are liqui- 
dated, week by week, modest amounts of the longer-term Treasury 
bonds, in response to a steady market demand... . The portfolio 
keeps on rising, however, in order to balance currency gains, losses 
of gold and other credit-restricting factors... . But Treasury bills 
chiefly, with which the market is overloaded, are taken into the 
portfolio in order to maintain the balance. ... 

Obviously excluded from the Federal Reserve liquidation 
are the partially exempt bond issues, which remain soft in the 
market. ... Managers of the portfolio plainly feel that their 
obligations of market stability do not extend to small fluctuations 
in such bonds. ... And this is a wise decision, for the modest 
variations reflect nothing more than differences of opinion re- 
specting the incredibly complicated problem of post-war tax- 
ation. . 


THE TAX SITUATION 
Plans and blueprints of post-war taxation are appearing as if 
by magic from business organizations all over the country... . They 
are all based upon the quite valid assumption that our wartime tax- 
ation, designed to produce a peak of about $45 ,000,000,000 in revenues, 
will be sharply curtailed when, as the wits put it, peace breaks 
out. ... The extent of the suggested reduction varies widely, and 
the incidence of reduction more widely still, while a sense of utter 
confusion is produced by consideration of the more remote details of 
the several plans... . Sot, 
Whatever their merits or demerits, these plans are causing the 
driblete of liquidation in Treasury bonds exempt from normal taxes. 
.. . Every plan so far advanced has been presented by a business 
erganization or a business man, and most of them presuppose a 
reduction in the post-war normal taxes on corporations... . 

This appears to modify the future tax advantage of the 
bonds. . . . Small market offerings of the securities are a result, 
although it must be emphasized that at rather long intervals 
some larger blocks make their appearance... . 


SIMPLIFICATION NEEDED 

The rising debate on post-war taxation is all to the good, from 
the viewpoint of the national economy... . All of our tax struc- 
tures—Federal, State and local—are jerry-built and must be reduced 
to sensible and harmonious proportions. . . . But it is well to remem- 
ber that this was the situation before the war and is likely to remain 
the situation after the war. . . . Congress is to have the final word 
on post-war taxation and is more likely to modify the existing tax 
structure bit by bit than to adopt as a whole any ideal scheme of 
an individual or association. .. . 

Moreover, the modification of taxes probably will be on a 
smaller scale and much longer drawn-out than one might think 
after a perusal of the three principal plans put forward by the 
National Planning Association, the Twin Cities Research Bureau 
and the Committee for Economic Development... . | 

However appropriate the proposals may be, they seem to this 
observer rather dim and distant criteria for immediate market judg- 
ments on partially tax-exempt Treasury bonds... . 


UNREALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS 
One reason for this, which escapes the casual reader, is that 
all of the plans are based upon a series of assumptions... . It 
may or may not be realistic to assume a national income of 
$120,000,000.000 or $140,000,000,000 as one basis for the calcula- 
tions, and Federal revenue requirements of $16,000,000,000 to 
$18,000,000,000 as another basis... . It is certainly unrealistic to 
assume a sudden drop in war expenditures even if, as now seems 
unlikely, Japan should collapse soon after the European phase 
of the war ends.... 
The Treasury itself, it appears, is somewhat exercised over the 
taxation assumptions of the several plans. At a St. Louis meeting 
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of the National Tax Association, two days ago, more than a few 
words of caution were uttered by Roy Blough, Director of the Treas- 
urys Division of Tax Research. ... Mr. Blough discussed frankly | 
the problems of post-war Federal taxation, as seen by the Treasury 
experts. ... 

Repeatedly, in his long address, the Treasury spokesman re- | 
marked that the transition from war to peace will take time: that 
we cannot demobilize to a peacetime basis and reconvert industry | 
in a moment; that we cannot shift overnight from a wartime budget | 
to a peacetime budget. ...A critically delicate problem of timing | 
will be presented, he said, by the determination of tax adjustments | 
after final victory is won. ... 


TREASURY OFFICIAL’S OPINION 


A few other comments ‘by Mr. Blough, which bear upon the tax | 
planning, are worth pondering. ... By any reasonable calculation, 
he said, the tax load will have to be much larger after the war than 
in any previous peacetime years and clearly will be three or more 
times as large. . . . It promises to be so high that, despite the pos- 
sibility of successful incentive provisions, any system of taxes will, 
on balance, inevitably have restrictive effects on consumption and 
investment, he added... . 





How much can we reduce taxes after the war? asks Mr. 


Blough, and he answers, 
think.” ... 


“probably 


less than most people 


It is fairly well understood in the close circle of those consulted 


by tne Treasury that there are 


specific, plans tor the Sixth War Loan. . 


as yet only general, rather than 
. . {ne amounts to be askea 


and raised necessarily will depend in part upon military develop- 


ments. . 


.. The timing may be affected not only by the war, but 


also by results of the coming national election. .. . 


NEXT TREASURY OFFERING 


For a time it was believed that Secretary Morgenthau would 
launch his next campaign on Armistice Day and close it on Pearl 
Harbor Day. . . . Now that mid-September has arrived, however, 
the choice of Nov. 11 as the starting date seems more and more 


improbable. . 


. . The Treasury has made it a practice to announce 


general plans two months in advance, but nothing so far has 
been divulged. . . . It is quite possible that an early end of the 
European war is among the considerations, which leads to the 
suspicion that the next great drive may not develop until after 


the year-end. ... 


Meanwhile, organizational changes among the War Finance Com- 


mittees of the various States are 
ury. .. . Such changes no longer 


known to be occuping the Treas- 
have the importance they bore in 


the earlier drives, for the general set-up now is well established. .. . 
The system functions with remarkable smoothness, considering the 
size and extent of the financial operations. . . 








Result Of Treasury 
Bill Offerings 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Sept. 11 that the 
tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Sept. 14 and to mature 
Dec. 14, 1944, which were offered 
on Sept. 8, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Sept. 11. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for. $2.005.263,000. 
Total accepted, $1,214,825,000. (in- 
cludes $63,353,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375 per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: ; 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 


per annum. 
(56% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on Sept. 14 in the 
amount of $1,200,955,000. 


ihe previous 


With respect to 


| week’s offering of $1,200,000,000, 
or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 


offered on Aug. 30, were opened 
at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
Sept. 1. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,759,890,000. 


cludes $44,877,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 


0.375% per annum. 
bids: 
per annum. 
Low,, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
per annum. 
the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of a simi- 


lar issue of bills on Sept. 7 in the 
amount of $1,202,629,000. 





Total accepted, $1,204,692,000 (in- | 


Range of accepted competitive | |} 
| 6 e 
High, 99.908, equivalent rate of | Liberty Baki S 
discount approximately 0.364% | 


discount approximately 0.376% | 


} 
' ' 


(65% of the amount bid for at | 


| Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 








rate of discount approximately | 
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Small Investors 
Beware: Babson 


(Continued from page 1135) 
ballyhoo which I am now ecrit- 
icising might be justified; but in- 
vestors will find a different post- 
war world a few years hence than 
what they found in the “good old 
20's.” Then the masses had not 
awakened. Today—whether we 


like it or not—the people are on 


the march. Following World War I, 
the Government was not in busi- 
ness, but today the situation is 
very different. 

For instance, the Government 
now owns 95% of the synthetic 
rubber industry, 90% of the mag- 
nesium industry and 85% of the 
airplane plants. The Government 
probably owns 50% of the ship- 
building, machine tool and alumi- 
num plants of the country, and 
10% of the steel foundries, 30% 
of the metal-working plants and 
20% of the high-test gasoline re- 
fineries. After the war, the States 
where these plants are located 


will put up a terrific fight to keep 
them running. Is not this a com- 
munistic economy made to order 
for the New Dealers? 


In What to Invest 
This does not mean that you 
should put your money in a sock 
or bury it in the ground. Invest- 
ments may well be safer than 
cash in the years to come. Cer- 


bills to be dated Sept. 7 and to| tainly, post-war inflation is in- 
mature Dec. 7, 1944, which were |¢Vitable. On the other hand, be- 


cause I am advising against reach- 
ing for quick profits, there is no 
reason why you, should not buy 
well-seasoned investments. Capi- 
tal can be conserved today as well 
as in the past. Those who have 
their holdings properly diversified 
and who depend on fundamentals, 
realizing that “the people are on 
the march,” should have little to 
fear. 
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The Financial Situation 


Governor Dewey at Philadelphia last week spoke a 
umber of vital truths which the public would do well to 
eed. Indeed, the American people will fail at its own very 
-onsiderable risk to give adequate consideration to the plain 
acts thus forcefully presented. If at certain other points 
he candidate appears somewhat hazy in his own mind as 
o what makes the wheels of business go around, and what 
he role of Government is in the American system, it is to 
xe hoped that lack of careful phrasing rather than absence 
f understanding is at fault and that Mr. Dewey will in the 
sourse of the long list of addresses he has now launched 
ipon make his position clear. 

Nothing could be more definite or more true than the 
Governor’s assertion that “this is not merely a campaign 
against an individual or a political party. It is not merely 
&é campaign to displace a tired, exhausted, quarreling and 
bickering Administration with a fresh and vigorous Admin- 
istration. It is a campaign against an Administration which 
was conceived in defeatism, which failed for eight straight 
years to restore our domestic economy, which has been the 
most wasteful, extravagant and incompetent Administration 
in the history of the nation, and worse of all, one which has 
lost faith in itself and in the American people.” 


Causes Of Failure 


__ Mr. Dewey’s findings as to the causes which are respon- 
sible for the New Deal’s failure to induce recovery prior to 
the war are well worth attention. 


‘never was a worse job done of running our Government. 


When one agency fails, the New Deal just piles another on 
(Continued on page 1164) 











What Happened At Bretton Woods? 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER* 


The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference held at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, from July 1 to 22, considered 
for itself. and also as a dress rehearsal of international conferences to 
come, holds a lesson and a warning for every American. 

(1) The large Russian delegation was mostly made up of men 
who spoke only Russian and who did no mixing around with ihe 
other dele-#© 
gates. 
were very in- 
tent and in- 
terested 
in having a 





‘demand another 50,000.000 be 
‘added to their quota.” 


agreed before this meeting, that 
large quota in they would be especially favored 
both the sta- in the matter of putting up gold 
bilization fund |and they charged bad faith. To 
and the bank, this the New Dealers replied that 
in order that there was really no dispute at all 
they might but only a most unfortunate Rus- 


sence of candor in describing the 





raid and get institution which were proposed, 
what they and also in the official announce- 
wanted. They | ments of what happened. 
also insisted) The “Stabilization” Fuad has 
that they put up a minimuM nothing to do with stabilization. 
amount of gold and a maximum jt js g machine for turning worth- 
amount of promises. They refused | jes, foreigin paper currency into 
to disclose any facts on their gold | gojjars. The “Bank” is not a bank 
or other holdings. 
They made their demands as of tee” foreign loans so that they can 
right, practically as orders from be sold to gullible Americans. 
Stalin to the conference. They | Both “schemes” are mixed up with 
answered no questions and made the fantastic debt theories of Lord 
no decisions except on their Keynes which were adopted by 
cabled instructions. They did not the New Dealers to explain why 
bother with argument or logic. they had printed money to get 


Samuel Crowther 





As a delegate said ruefully: votes. The delegates did not. 
aes ‘reach an “agreement.” They 
“The “Chronicle” is indebted to | merely signed a paper which 
the National Economic Council, looked like an agreement. But 


Inc.. for granting us permission to |on the minutes they entered res- 
repr.nt this article. } (Continued on page 1171) 





Representative Charles §. Dewey Introduces Bill 


To Extend Functions Of Export-Import Bank 


| 


Representative Charles S. Dewey, Republican of Illinois, intro-® 





duced in the House of Representatives, on Sept. 5, a bill to extend ,cf, to borrow money and redis- 


| the functions of the Export-Import 


Bank at Washington. This bill is 


| supplementary to the resolution offered by Representative Dewey on 
Feb. 1, 1944 (H. J. Res. 226) to provide for a central reconstruction |debt for the purposes atoresaid. 
fund to be used with foreign governments for rehabilitation, stabili-| During the continuance of such 





d@. 





zation of cur- 
rencies, and 
reconstruction 
and for other 
purposes. (See 
ithe “Chroni- 
cle’, Feb. 10, 
'1944 page 
597.) Repre- 
‘sentative 
| Dewey, who 
/was Assistant 
Secretary of 
|\the Treasury 
‘in the Cool- 
|idge Adminis- 
,; tration, has 
|been actively 
opposed to the 
| plans of finan- ‘ 
|cialcoopera- Rep. Chas. S. Dewey 
and interna- 
tional monetary stabilization as 
drawn up by the Bretton Woods 











) “The reason for this long-| Conference, and, as a substitute 
continued failure,” he says, “is twofold. First, because there | for its program, has proposed that, 


w:thout a formal international 
arrangement among the United 


Y 


edition, title 15, see. 713b), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a banking cor- 
poration organized under the laws 


lof the District of Columbia as an 
| agency of the United States, pur- 
‘suant to Executive order of the 


President, shall continue, until the 
close of business on January 22, 
1957, to be an agency of the United 
States, and in addition to existing 
charter powers, and without limi- 
tation as to the total amount of 
obligations thereto of any bor- 
rower, endorser, acceptor, obligor, 
or guarantor at any time outstand- 
ing, said banking corporation is 
hereby authorized and empowered 
to discount or guarantee notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, and other 


count notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and other evidences of 


agency, the Secretary of State and 
'the Secretary of Commerce are 
|authorized and directed to con- 
| tinue, for the use and benefit of 
the United States, the present in- 
'vestment in the capital stock of 
said banking corporation, and it is 
hereby authorized to use all of its 
assets, including capital and net 
earnings therefrom, except such 
earnings as may be required from 
time to time to pay dividends upon 
its preferred capital stock, and to 
use all moneys which have been 
or may hereafter be allocated to 
or borrowed by it, in the exercise 
of its functions as such agency: 
Provided, That the total capital 
of the Export-Import Bank of 
| Washington shall be $1,000,000,000 
‘which shall be furnished from 
time to time by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, when re- 
quested by the Secretary of State 





evidences of debt for the purpose ' and the Secretary of Commerce 
of aiding in the financing and with the approval of the Presi- 
facilitating exports and imports, dent, by subscription to preferred 
and the exchaige of commodities | stock: Provided further, That the 





between the United States and any 
of its Territories and insular pos- 
sessions and any foreign country 


Nations, the United States Gov- 
'ernment independently or in joint 


Secretary of Treasury may, when 
requested by Export-Import Bank 
ot Washington, purchase from time 





They | “Every time they take a city, they | 


They said | 
only |that the American experts had 


have a large|sian misunderstanding of the 
voting power | English language. .This brings up 
and a_ large a new vista of what happened at 
borrowing | Teheran. 
power. They | (2) There was a complete ab- 
were all set 


to make 4 | stabilization fund and the lending | 


‘at all but a machine to “guaran- | 


| account with foreign governments 
‘provide a fund for post-war re- 
habilitation.',He has contended 
that such a plan could be carried 
‘out through expanding the facil- 
\ities of the Export-Import Bank. 
| The text of the bill (H. R. 5303) 
introduced by Representative 
Dewey follows: 


A BILL 


'To extend the functions of the 
Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
‘House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That section 9 of 
the Act of January 31, 1935 (49 
Stat. 4), as amended (U.S. C., 1940 
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From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Around in the National Press Club, where the greatest conglom- 
eration of propagandists in the world gather, whether their guise 
be correspondents. publicists, politicians or just plain press agents, 
but where they all pretty much know the facts of life—they are 





Moody's Daily Commodity Index....1173 
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Non-Ferrcus Metals Market......... 1173 | 
' Weekly Electric Output 


laughing like nobody’s business about what they knew would be 
the reaction on the part of the ultra-conservative press to Governor 


& 





Deweiy’s 
speech in 
Phil adelphia. 
These ultra- 
conservative 
papers in the 
country, as 
this gentry 
points out, are 
the most suc- 
cessful money 
makers in the 
country, the 
ones who take 
a definite 
stand only on 
the question of 
freedom of the 
press, and- 
which have no 
more. influ- 
ence, or exer- 
cise no more freedom of the press 
which they prate so often about, 
than the Shopping News. The 
fellows around the Press Club 
laugh and say that they are noi 
as much entitled to the second- 
class postal privileges as the con- 
troverted “Esquire” and are less 
entertaining in that all they carry 
are the exploits of Joe Palooka 
and Dick Tracy, and their pub- 
lishers are almost invariably loo«- 
ing, having made a lot of money. 


to being foreign ambassadors, or 


f # 





Carlisle Bargeron 


1172 “machinists” in the proposed new | 


ee a 


|world machinery which is to be 
.set up to prevent any future wars. 
Around the Press Club it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between these 
men and Al Capone. 

These being the facts, the Na- 
tional Press Club boys were say- 
ing that Dewey’s speech in Phila- 
delphia was the first one in many 
moons which the people in the 
street could understand. It was a 
down-to-earth, Roosevelt kind of 
speech. 

Sure enough, they were right in 
their anticipation of what the 
ultra-conservative, Shopping Bul- 
letin type of newspapers would 
do with it. In their usually “vig- 
orous” way, the “vigorous” way 
which has made them so “effec- 
tive” against what we have been 
up against in this country for a 
long time, they deplored. Their 
general tenor was the same as the 
attitude which Mr. Roosevelt tried 
to put over at his press confer- 
ence. 

Tell the country, he told the 
boys, that he smiled at Dewey’s 
charges that the New Deal was 
afraid of demobilization. Why, 
said he puckishlv. Generel FPer- 
shey, Director of Selective Ser- 
vice, had to do with getting men 
into the service, not wits “tins 


(Continued on page 1171) __, 
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The State 


The statement of Acting Chairman J. A. Krug, of the War Pro- 
duction Board on Wednesday of last week that all controls over pro- 


Of Trade | 


duction are to be lifted immediately upon Germany’s defeat, save! 


those “absolutely essential and necessary to assure the reduced meas- 


ure of war production necessary to beat Japan,” should meet with 
favorable reception in industrial circles. 

With the fulfillment of war? oe . 
needs for the Pacific campaign, in 1943. Total receipts from mar- 


met, industry is to be given vir- 
tually a free hand in its resump- 
tion of civilian production, ac- 
cording to Mr. Krug. The Acting 
Chairman of the WPB in outlining 
the new policy, stated that man- 
ufacturers would be permitted to 
make “whatever people want,” 
and that the Army, Navy and ma- 
jor war agencies have approved 
the program designed to provide 
maximum employment without 
interfering with production to 
meet the needs of war. 

It is expected that a reduction 
of about 40% in war output will 
take place within three months 
after the defeat of Germany, mak- 
ing possible the release of 4,000,- 
000 war workers for civilian pro- 
duction. From an estimate of Don- 
“sald M. Nelson, Chairman of the: 
WPB, a 40% cut in war needs 
would mean a 30% increase in- 
output for civilian requirements. 
Mr. Krug was specific in explain- | 
ing that the program would per- 
mit any manufacturer to use any 
plant and any materials not) 
needed for war production to turn 
out anything. At this point, the 
question will undoubtedly arise! 
in manufacturers’ minds as to| 
whether the kind and quantity of | 
materials necessary for civilian 
production will be available to) 
them. Then too, the thought re-| 
garding price ceiling restrictions 
will come to mind. Whether these | 
restrictions will work to cance} | 
out the good effects of lifting | 
WPB controls remains to be seen. 

In setting forth the program it 
was made clear that controls will | 
be continued over such “tight” | 
materials as lumber, textiles and! 
certain chemicals through a sys-| 
tem of allocations designed to as- 
sure a fair distribution based on} 
essentiality. Transportation, utili- | 
‘ties and fuel were regarded by) 
Mr. Krug as top essential civilian 
activities. Small business was not 
overlooked by the Acting Chair- 
man, since it too, will be given 
“an equal opportunity to secure 
materials and supplies.” 

The news is most welcome in- 
deed and the policy set forth gives 
industry something definite to 
work upon in lightening the bur- 
den imposed by reconversion. 


Farm Income and The Post-War 
—-Addressing the Harris Founda- 
tion Food Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Theodore 
Schultz, Agricultural Economist 
of the university, the Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce” reports, 
declared that 4,000,000 farms by 
1950 will readily produce one- 
third more food than did the 6,- 
.000,000 prior to the war. He pre- 
dicted that agriculture would 
prosper in the post-war period 
only if relatively fewer workers. 
are engaged in it. Elaborating 
further, he stated that a chronic 
disequilibrium, adverse to agri- 
culture, will occur and persist ex- 
cept during wars, business booms 
and when governments accumu- 
late large inventories of farm 
products, unless equalizing mech- 
anism is established to transfer a 
considerable quantity of labor out 
of agriculture. Discussing the ex- 
-odus of labor from the farms, he 
said that the transfer of labor out 
of agriculture is happening 
throughout the world, but that in 
no country has it occurred soon 
enough or in sufficient numbers 
to put the marginal productivity 
of labor in agriculture on a par 
with that of labor in industry. 


Reporting the results achieved 





| vious years. 











ketings from January through 
July, 1944, totaled $10,271,000,000, 
according to a preliminary esti- 
mate made by the department’s 
bureau of agricultural economics. 
Unusually heavy marketings of 
meat animals were responsible for 
a large part of the increase in re- |! 
ceipts from the sale of farm 
products which occurred in nearly 
all states during the first half of 
1944, compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1943. Income was also 
reported high from wheat in the 
West, cotton in the South and po- 
tatoes in Idaho and Maine. 


Cotton Cicp Prospects In 1944— 
A forecast of the prospects of the 
1944 cotton crop by the Agricul- 
tural Department indicates a yield 
on the basis of Sept. 1 conditions 
of 11,483,000 bales, an increase of 
461,000 bales, or 4.2% above the 
department’s forecast of . last 
month. This compared with 41,- 
427,000 bales produced in 1943 and 
the 1933-42 average of 12,455,000 
bales. The estimated yield per 
acre was placed at 273.4 pounds, a 
new record, against an indicated 
263.5 pounds last month. The pre- 
vious all-time record was 272.4 
pounds per acre in 1942, the re- 
port disclosed. 

Condition of the crop on Sept. 1 
was indicated at 75% of normal 
compared with 68% of normal on 
the same date last year, the de- 
partment stated in its report. Ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, 
576,142 bales of cotton were 
ginned from this year’s crop on 
Sept. 1, compared with 1,785,245 
bales for the same period last 
year. 


U. S. Exports and Imports In 
July—United States exports in 
July totaled - $1,198,000,000, the 
third highest monthly value total 
in history, the Census Bureau re- 
ported. 

This was 6% less than a month 
ago and 16% below the record 
high of May, 1944. Lend-lease ex- 
ports in the amount of $937,000,- | 
000 represented 78% of the total 
exports for July. 

The total for the first seven 
months of the year was $8,406,- 
000,000 — exceeding the total for 
corresponding periods in all pre- 








Imports of merchandise during 
July totaled $288,000,000 in value, 
down about 16% from the high 
monthly average of the first six 
months of 1944. Total value of 
imports for the first seven months 
of 1944 came to $2,334,000,000 and 
exceeded the 1943 seven months 
total by about 26%. 


Steel Industry — The American 
Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced last Monday that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 94.2% of capacity for week 
beginning Sept. 11, compared with 
95.5% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to 
1,687,400 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared with 1,710,700 
net tons last week and 1,736,000 
tons one year ago. 


From a tonnage standpoint lit- 
tle change was noted the past 
week in the volume of steel book- 
ings. There were, however, addi- 
tional signs of a decline in the ac- 
tual number of orders placed, 
states the “Iron Age,” in its Sept. 
7 issue. Commitments that helped 
swell total tonnage for the week 
were war orders such as Navy 
flat-rolled requirements, landing 
mat needs, and such items as 











being looked upon in some quar- 
ters as further evidence that ex- 
treme caution would be exercised 
by steel buyers pending clarifica- 
tion on the probable end of the 
European war. 

Indications last week pointed to 
a further downward adjustment 
in Maritime plate needs 
first quarter of 1945. The antici- 
pated cut in Maritime plate re- 
quirements steel reports disclose 
is being viewed as more of a 
certainty this time than has been 
the case in the past. Should this 
sharp reduction in plate rollings 
develop, it will signalize a rapid 
clean-up on hot rolled sheet ton- 
nage which has been accumulat- 
ing on mill order books. Higher 
steel manufacturing costs are 
causing steel men much concern 
these days. War orders, it is 
pointed out, especially in the flat 
rolled category, have been so 
heavy and so uniform in size that 
orders will entail 


ian flatrolled 


an increase in handling and man-| 
An explanation | 


ufacturing costs. 
of this fact is afforded in the nor- 
mal pattern of civilian ordering 
which usually involves a great 
number of individual orders, some 
of which are quite small in total 
tonnage. A change of rolls and 
more exacting requirements and 
additional finishing handling will 
all work toward an increase in 
unit cost. Should the WLB pass 
favorably upon the request by 
steel workers for an increase in 
wages without benefit by the OPA | 
of permission for an upward revi-| 
sion in prices of steel products| 
showing the least return, this fac- | 
tor in itself, would produce 
higher manufacturing costs. 

On the steel market front the, 
past week, steel ingots went beg-| 
ging in contrast to the heavy de-| 
mand experienced a few months} 
ago. A recent drop in lend-lease} 
requirements and manpower | 
shortages at plants which here-| 
tofore were able to process ingots | 
from other sources has produced | 
a condition where supply is out-| 
running actual demand. Apathy} 
was a feature of the scrap market | 
last week with little or no changes | 
in the prices of major grades. 


to be substantial, resulting in ai 
minimum of actual sales for the) 
week. 


Steel Earnings First Half of | 
1944—In its report on earnings of | 
the steel industry, the American) 
Iron & Steel Institute pointed out | 
that total earnings for the first’ 
half of 1944 declined still further | 
from peacetime levels with a rate | 
of return less than 4.5% of in-| 
vestment. This compared with! 
4.9% in the like 1943 period and | 
with 8.3% in the first six months | 
of 1937. After deducting all 
charges but before payments to 
stockholders, companies — repre- 
senting more than 90% of the in- 
dustry’s capacity showed aggre- 
gate net earnings of $86,099,000 in 
the first six months of 1944. 

Such wartime earnings were 
9% below the $94,522,000 reported 
for the corresponding 1943 period 
and were little more than half of 
the total of $159,054,000 earned in 
the first six months of 1937 when 
steel production was almost 30% 
below what it is this year. 


Steel Employment—In a review 


of the employment and_ payroll, 


situation in the steel industry, the 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
reported that an average of 571,- 
400 workers was employed in the 
steel industry in July, with pay- 
rolis amounting to $141,794,000. 
In June employment totaled 569,- 
800, and the payroll was $140,484,- 
000, while in July, 1943, there 
were 627,000 workers and the 
payroll totaled $142,768,980. Wage 
earning employes received an av- 
erage of 120.0 cents an hour in 


in the first seven months of this| structural steel for Army and!July, against 117.7 cents in June, 


year by those engaged in agricul-| 
-ture, the Department of Agricul-| 


‘ture disclosed that U. S. farmers 


_received 10% more for their farm. 
marketings during this period | 


than they did for the same period 


Navy bridge programs. Railroad/| 
requirements for rails and track! 
accessories was another factor 
which helped to swell tonnage 
volume. | 

The falling off in steel orders is 


and 115.5 cents in July, a year) 


ago. The wage earners worked an 
average of 45.4 hours in July, 
compared with 47.5 hours in June 


in the) 


|ceiling price. 


Byrnes Reporils To President On Reconversic 
Plans For Industry After Victory in Europe 


Recommendations Include General Return Of 40-Ho 
Week; Abandonment Of Manpower Controls And Re 
tention Of Price Ceilings On Civilian Goods Produce 
Ouring War Period. Urges Administration And Co 
gress To Announce Intention To Eliminate Excess Profit 
Taxes, But Holds That Such Levies Must Be Retaine 


Until Victory Is Won In Pacific. 


Sees 10% Reductior 


{n War Requirements With Defeat Of Germany. 


In a report to President Roosevelt made public on Sept. 10, Wa 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes presented detailed plans 0 


the Government agencies for a re- 


turn to civilian production with 
the surrender of Germany. 
Under the head “V-E Day” 


(Victory in Europe), Mr. Byrnes 
states that “‘‘with the defeat of 


:, ~~ | Germany the requirements of the 
a reestablishment of regular civil-| 


procurement agencies for mate- 
rial and supplies will be reduced 
by approximately 40%,” and, he 


adds: 
“The primary objectives in the 
cutback procedure will differ 


somewhat from those now in ef- 
fect. The need will still remain 
to give full protection to the nec- 


;essary war programs for the con- 


duct of the war against Japan, but 
in so doing every opportunity will 


| be provided to permit the resump- 


tion of maximum civilian produc- 
tion without delay, thus prevent- 
ing extended unemployment. 

Among other things, the report 
deals with taxes, and points out 
that “before the manufacturer re- 
turns to production he will want 
to know something more than the 
He will want some 
idea about taxes in order to de- 
termine whether there will be a 
profit in his business.” 

Noting that “the excess profit 
tax is a war tax,” the report states 
that ‘“‘with the ending of the war 
there should be an end to excess 
profit taxes. It cannot be done 
upon V-E Day because we will 
still have war production and war 
profits, but the Administration 
and the leaders of the Congres- 
sional committees might well an- 
nounce an intention to urge the 


Consumers’ inventories were said) elimination of the excess profit 


taxes when the war with Japan 
is at an end.” 

In his report, Mr. Byrnes states 
that “an essential step to the 
prompt reconversion of a war fa- 
cility to civilian production is the 
removal of war materials and 
equipment from the plant. This 
clearance,” he says, “is a part of 
the contract termination proce- 
dure which has been planned in 


detail by all of the procurement | 


agencies in close cooperation with 
the Director of Contract Settle- 
ments and with the Surplus War 
Property Administrator.” 

Mr. Byrnes reports that “ar- 
rahgements for prompt advance 


payments and for loans assure the | 


war contractor of quick financing. 


| ——___ -__- 


controls. It is anticipated that th¢ 
voluntary establishment of ceil 
ings will correct such condition 
locaily, if the need arises. 

With respect to steps to aid em 
ployment during conversion, Mr 
Byrnes states: 

The effectiveness of any plan 
for the transition from war pro 
duction to peace production wil 
depend upon our ability to provid: 
jobs for the workers who will b 
displaced by the reduction in war 
production. 

The fear of prolonged unem 
ployment following V-E Day has 
been exaggerated. The prosecu 
tion of the war against Japan wil 
demand the continued production 
of great quantities of war mate- 
rials. Basic industries such 
steel and textiles will not be af- 
fected. We will speedily return to 
civilian production. The pent-up 
demand for goods will come from 
a people who have the money 
with which to buy them. 

But it is inevitable that in some 
particular industries and in some 
communities there should tempo- 
rarily be reduced employment. 
This is more likely to occur where 
the curtailment is in Government- 
owned plants engaged entirely in 
war production and having no 
plans for civilian production. 

The Associated Press accounts 
from Washington cited as among 
Mr. Byrnes’ chief recommenda- 
tions or forecasts were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Return to the 40-hour work 

week, “except to take care of pro- 
duction necessary to the war ef- 
fort and some specially tight labor 
areas.” This would mean a sharp 
reduction in “take home” pay for 
thousands of workers now getting 
| pay at the rate of time-and-a-half 
for work over 40 hours. 

2. Abandonment of manpower 
controls to facilitate transfer of 
workers from curtailed war pro- 
‘grams to civilian production. 

3. Retention of existing price 
‘ceilings on civilian goods which 
have been produced throughout 
ithe war. 

4. Removal of additional foods 
‘from the ration list “as soon as 
|supplies justify removal.” 
| 5. Increase of gasoline allow- 
‘ances for civilians in “certain 


as 


There remains the inventory and areas” as V-E Day will reduce 
disposal of plant equipment and | war needs but continuation of ra- 
materials pertaining to the war (tioning. 
contract which must be removed 6. That Congress appropriate up 
to prevent interference with re- ‘to $2,000,000,000 to carry out the 
conversion, and to expedite prompt farm “support price” commitment. 
clearance indicates the procedures Byrnes said V-E Day would re- 
which have been developed.” lease approximately 8,000,000 
As to the lifting of wartime tons of food from the wartime re- 
manpower. controls, the report serve for other.uses and the re- 
says: duced demand might bring market 
It is apparent that with the de- Prices below the support price, 
feat of Germany the necessity for forcing the Government to “buy 
existing manpower controls will the surplus if it is going to sup- 
largely cease. Hence, these con- | POrt prices. 
trols will be abandoned to facili-| 7. That Congress announce its 
tate the transfer of manpower intention to drop the excess profits 
from the curtailed war programs | tax, after the defeat of Japan, and 
to civilian production. The ser- | consider the advisability of allow- 
vices available through the War!ing manufacturers to depreciate 
Manpower Commission and the new machinery substantially in the 
'U. S. Employment Service will | years in which such machinery is 
‘continue. The Production Urgency purchased. Mr. Byrnes said the 
‘and Manpower Priorities Commit- excess profits levy cannot be lifted 
tees will also continue to function on V-E Day because “we will still 
as at present, although their func- have war production and war 
tions will become advisory. |profits” until the Pacific war is 
However, a loss of manpower in | over. The depreciation | clause 
war production below the needs to | would encourage new industry 
meet the schedules established for |#2%d reconversion, he said. 





and 43.5 hours in July, 1943. 
(Continued on page 1167) 


the war against Japan would ne-| 8. Release of “many Govern- 
cessitate a prompt restoration of (Continued on page 1168) 
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monopolies. 


these governments. 


by 


warfare. 


Many observers have 





veltian programs. 


Why This Now? 


“During the past half century the United States 
has developed a tradition in opposition to private 
The Sherman and Clayton Acts have 
become as much a part of the American way of life 
as the due process clause of the Constitution. 
protecting the consumer against monopoly these 
statutes guarantee him the benefits of competition. 

“This policy goes hand in glove with the liberal 
principles of international trade for which you have 
stood through many years of public service. 
trade-agreement program has as its objective the 
elimination of barriers to the free flow of trade in 
international commerce; the anti-trust statutes aim 
at the elimination of monopolistic restraints of 
trade in interstate and foreign commerce. 

“Unfortunately, a number of foreign countries, 
particularly in Continental Europe, do not possess 
such a tradition against cartels. 
cartels have received encouragement from some of 
Especially is this true with 
respect to Germany. Moreover, cartels were uti- 
lized by the Nazis as governmental instrumental- 
ities to achieve political ends. 

“The history of the use of the I. G. Farben trust 

the Nazis reads like a detective story. 
defeat of the Nazi armies will have to be followed 
by the eradication of these weapons of economic 
But more than the elimination of the 
political activities of German cartels will be re- 
quired. Cartel practices which restrict the free 
flow of goods in foreign commerce will have to be 
curbed. With international trade involved, this end 
can be achieved only through collaborative action 
by the United Nations.’”—President Roosevelt. 


By 


The 


On the contrary, 


The 


been wondering why the 


President wrote these sentences to the Secretary 
of State just at this juncture. 
as our enemies have long been using cartels and 
similar arrangements—and are known to be plan- 
ning to do so after the war. 

About as difficult would it be to reconcile the 
policies here expressed with a number of Roose- 


Our allies as well 








Dumbarton Oaks Peace Plan Would Vest FDR 
With Dictatorship Powers: Senator Bushfield 


South Dakota Republican Charges In Senate Debate That 
President Would Have Authority To Declare War With- 
out Consent, Knowledge Or Approval Of Congress. 


Senators Connaly 
Voiced By Colleague. 


And Vandenberg Dispute Fears 


The charge that the American security plan now before the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, would give the President of the United 
States the power to declare war and make President Roosevelt “the 
absolute despot of the American people, a true dictator in all sense 
of the word,’ was made on Sept. 5 by Senator Harlan J. Bushfield 


(Republican) of South Dakota in starting debate in the Senate 
participation by the United States® 


in a League of Nations. Advices 
to the New York “Times” from 
Washington by James B. Reston 
reporting. this commented upon 
the fact that, like that other fate- 
ful discussion 25 years ago, this 
one began with acrimonious 
charges and counter-charges that 
the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment was planning to throw 
away American sovereignty and 
assume the constitutional right of 
Congress to declare war. 

Continuing, the account in the 
“Times” went on to say: 

This statement [Mr. Bushfield’s] 
brought a sharp reply from Sen- 
ator Tom Connally, Democrat, of 
Texas, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, who said 
that under the American plan the 
United States delegate on the pro- 
posed Leage Council would always 
be able to veto any proposal to 
use force against an aggressor. 
He denounced Senator Bushfield 
for making what he said was a 
pratisan attack on the Administra- 
tion’s plans to maintain post-war 
peace and security. 

The charge was answered also 
by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, who em- 


phasized that the power of the) 
executive branch of the Govern-_| 
under the| 


ment to make war, 


on 





,only on what was done by the 
| delegates to the Washington con- 
|versations on international organi- 
|zation at Dumbarton Oaks, but 
| rather by the Senate which, first, 
| would have an opportunity to de- 
|cide whether the United States 
‘should join such an organization, 
land, second, what _ instructions 
‘should be given to the United 
| States delegate about how to vote 
'jin the proposed League Council. 
Senator Bushfield started the 
|debate by saying that about a year 
|ago he had proposed in The Chi- 
cago Tribune an association of na- 
tions to deal with post-war peace 
administration, but now, he said, 
President Roosevelt had a plan of 
his own under which “we Amer- 
icans are to be called upon to sur- 
render our sovereignty and our 
liberty to the caprice of one man.” 
This plan, Senator Bushfield 
said, was “so shrouded in secrecy 
that there is no official report on 
its vast ramifications,’ but, he 
added, The New York “Times” 
had published the details of the 
plan and “certain members of 
Congress have seen the American 
plan therein described and they 
agree that the report, of The New 





York ‘Times’ is substantially cor- 
rect.” : 
The dispatch referred to by Sen- 


American plan, would depend not! ator Bushfield was published in 
. 





this newspaper Aug. 23. It quoted 
from an official memorandum cir- 
| culated by the State Department 
to the Governments of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and China. 

|. This dispatch explained that, as 
\a basis for discussions at the Dum- 
| barton Oaks conference, the State 
| Department proposed the creation 
of an international security or- 
| aes having an assembly of 
‘all the United Nations and an 
pro apnts council of four perma- 
nent members, the United States, 
| Britain, China and the Soviet 
‘Union, “in addition to France after 
‘it has a government freely chosen 
iby the French people.” 

The plan provided that there 
should be eleven members Of the 
| Council altogether, and it empha- 
‘sized that this Council should have 
authority to use force whenever a 
majority of the Council (or six 
members) voted to do so, provided 
that the majority included all the 
amp members of the Coun- 
cil. 

Moreover, the plan proposed 
that the members should enter 
into a general agreement “to fur- 
,nish forces and facilities at the 
call of the Executive Council.” 

“This agreement,” The ‘Times’ 
dispatch said, “would evidently 
‘Jimit the number of forces and 
facilities which each member (per- 
manent member of the Council) 
nation was obligated to provide 
for the use of the Council, but if 
the Senate of the United States 
approved the treaty in which this 
agreement was contained these 
forees would, under the American 
plan as it now stands, be available 
for the use of the Security League 
Council without the necessity of 
returning to Congress for approval 
every time the American delegate 
and a majority of the Council 
voted to apply force to prevent 
aggression.” 

After reading parts of the dis- 
patch and without referring to 
subsequent dispatches to the 
“Times” which emphasized that 
the important question was 
whether the United States dele- 
gate on the Council was a repre- 
sentative of Congress or the Exec- 
utive branch of the Government, 
Mr. Bushfield said: 

“T realize that this is not an of- 
ficial report, but more than a 
week has elapsed since its publica- 
tion and no denial has been made. 

“Under that plan, the President 
will have the power to declare 
war without the consent, the 
knowledge or the approval of Con- 
gress. 

“T should like to know, Mr. 
Roosevelt, whether that is your 
demand. I should like to know 
whether that is the platform upon 
which you are running for the 
fourth term as President of the 
United States. It must be, because 
the so-called American plan was 
prepared either in your office or 
that of the Secretary of State with 
your approval and submitted to 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference as 
the proposal of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

“Under this plan proposed by 
you, who is going to decide what 
aggression is? Who is going to de- 
cide when it is necessary to send 
troops into some distant part of 
the world? You, Mr. Roosevelt? 
And suppose that you issue an 
order sending an army against 
Canada, or Mexico, or Brazil, on 
the statement by you that aggres- 
sion is contemplated or has taken 
place, who can deny your asser- 
tion? What power can override 
your order? Under the provisions 
of your proposal you become the 
absolute despot of the American 
people; a true dictator in all sense 
of the word.” 

Senator Connally, who, with 
Mr. Vandenberg and six other 
Senators formed a subcommittee 
to discuss the American plan with 
Secretary Hull before the start of 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference, 
recalled for Senator Bushfield the 
old American saying that politics 
ended at the water’s edge and ac- 
}cused him of laying “a trap” to 
involve the American plan in par- 
tisan politics. 

“I remind the Senator from 





’ 








South Dakota and other Senators,” 
Mr. Connally said, “that whatever 
may be adopted must come back 
to the Senate, the forum selected 
by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. It must come back to the 
Senate and run the gantlet of the 
most searching scrutiny and the 
most careful and meticulous ex- 
amination, not only in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, but 
on the floor of the Senate itself. 

“T remind the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that the 
minority is represented on the 
Foreign Relations Committee by 
an unusually able group of very 
distinguished Senators. They have 
the faculty of inquisition devel- 
oped to a very high degree, and 
he need not fear that anything 
will get through the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee until the dis- 
tinguished Senators, both of the 
majority and the minority, exam- 
ine the instrument, take it apart, 
analyze it, take out all the wheels, 
and unwind the spring.” 

Senator Connally emphasized 
that the American plan was being 
discussed now by experts and he 
said that long before it ever came. 
into force, the Senate would have. 
an opportunity not only to discuss 
the structure of the proposed 
League, but the agreement among 
the great powers which was in- 
tended to supply the force behind 
the organization. 

“There is no occasion for excite- 
ment now,” Mr. Connally said. 
“This conference has not con- 
cluded its work. It has been well 
advertised that the conference is 
merely a meeting of the tech- 
nicians to more or less put into 
proper form the plans under gen- 
eral outline that are to be agreed 
upon. But they have no force; 
they have no prestige; they have 
no compulsion until the main con- 
ference shall have convened, after 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
shall have adjourned.” 

When Senator Vandenberg came 
to the discussion of the regula- 
tions that he thought should be 
given to the American delegate 
on the proposed League Council it 


years in the Procurement position 
where he handled legal problems 
arising from the huge purchasing 
program for Lend-Lease and 
other wartime needs of the Gov- 


‘ernment. As a special assignment 


he headed an investigation of the 
American. Bosch Co., which re- 
sulted in control of that impor- 
tant war plant being taken from 
German hands and turned over to 
the Alien Property Custodian.” 

In accepting. Mr. Hill’s resigna- 
tion, Secretary Morgenthau said: 
“During the time you have been 
with the Department your work 
has been of the highest order. The 


‘problems with which you have 


been faced and with which you 
have dealt so successfully have 
been extremely important ones 
from the standpoint of the war 
effort and your eontribution in 
that respect has been most valu- 
able. For those reasons I am re- 
luctant to see you leave the 
Treasury. On the other hand, I 
thoroughly appreciate your desire 
to resign in order to make the 
race for the Senate, and I feel 
that I must accept your resigna- 
tion so that you may do so.” 

Mr. Hill said he had been asked 
by the Democratic State Commit- 
tee of Kansas to run for a seat in 
the United States Senate. 





Rehabilitation Of Rural 
War Areas To Be Discussed 


As the result of requests for in- 
formation on how to use exten- 
sion methods of the Department 
of Agriculture in rehabilitating 
the war-torn farming areas of the 
world, a conference will be held 
in Washinrgton, D. C., Sept. 19-22, 
announced the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on Aug. 27, and 
further said: 

“The primary purpose of the 
conference, according to the Ex- 
tension Service and the Office of 
Foreign Agriculture Relations, is 
to bring together and to make 
available to interested individuals 
and agencies the department’s 30 
years of knowledge and experi- 
ence in agricultural extension 











became cr®ar that there were se- 
rious differences in the Senate 
about how the delegate should be 


methods, as they might apply to 
war-torn countries. 
“There will be two general 





instructed. 

Administration leaders believe 
the United States delegate on the 
council should be a representative 
of the executive branch of the 
Government. They are not pre- 
pared to argue the case openly at 
this time, but they emphasize that 
in dealing with future wars, it 
will be even more imperative that 
force should be available to the 
council quickly. 

Mr. Vandenberg contended, 
however, that while he would be 
willing to have the President, 
whoever he might be, direct the 
preliminary armed forces of the 
United States in any way he felt 
was necessary to maintain peace 
in the Western Hemisphere, he 
would wish to see that delegate 
return to Congress for approval 
before he voted to send any United 
States forces to repel aggression in 
any other parts of the world. 

There was a danger, Mr. Van- 
denberg said, of overemphasizing 
force and of not putting enough 
stress on the necessity of creating 
“instrumentalities to exhaust the 
rules of reason before there is an- 
other resort to force.” 

Mr. Connally made clear that he 
did not share the confidence of 
some of his colleagues either in 
the ability of Congress to act 
quickly enough to stop future ag- 
gression nor in the willingness of 
the world to exhaust reason before 
resorting to force. 


Hill Quits Treasury Post 

Thurman Hill has resigned as 
Chief Counsel for the Procure- 
ment Division in order to make 
the race for United States Senator 
from Kansas, the Treasury an- 
nounced on Sept. 1. The advices 
from the Department state that 
“Mr. Hill has been with the 
Treasury for nine years, first as 
Special Assistant to the General 








Counsel, and for the last two 





sessions and the remainder of the 
conference will be devoted to 
committee work. Committees are 
being appointed to assemble ma- 
terial applicable to the Balkans, 
Southwestern Europe, Middle 
East, Western Europe, Central 
Europe, Scandinavia, and portions 
of Asia. 

“The conference will be at- 
tended by the Washington per- 
sonnel of the two department 
units, a number of State Exten- 
sion Service and agricultural col- 
lege leaders, and other individuals 
familiar with and interested in 
conditions in the war areas. 

“The Cooperative Extension 
Service for 30 years has devel- 
oped a widely known system of 
demonstrating improved farm 
practices, keeping farm people in- 
formed, and helping them to solve 
their problems. The Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations in 
turn, has a staff of experts who 
are intimately acquainted with 
agricultural conditions and prob- 
lems in all parts of the world. 
These and other well-informed 
representatives at the conference 


will assemble data on extension 
methods from foreign and domes- 
tic sources that will be mutually 
helpful in utilizing science for the 
solution of farm problems. 

“In announcing the conference, 
M. L. Wilson, director of exten- 
sion work, and L. A. Wheeler, di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, pointed 
out that it will not be a policy 


forming conference, and that in- . 


dividuals asked to participate 
have been invited because of their 
personal knowledge of, and inter- 
est in, the areas concerned and 
not as official representatives of 


lany agency.” 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
and we pay for both. .|mentation with a new policy 
When agencies get snarled up every day by the national 
there is no one in authority|Government. We cannot suc- 


to untangle them. 


the victims. . 

“The other reason for this 
long-continued failure — the 
reason why they are now dis- 
mally preparing for another 
depression—is because this 
Administration has so little 
faith in the United States. 
They believe in the defeatist 
philosophy that our industrial] 
plant is built, that our task is 
not to produce more goods but 
to fight among ourselves over 
what we have.” 

Whether this 
notion still clings to the minds 


of the controlling managers}; 


of the New Deal it would be 
difficult to say. Whether, | 
despite many professions of a 
directly contrary philosophy 
during the past year or two, 
this group of Mr. Fixits still | 
really fear full production, we | 
do not know. What is cer- 
tain is that the New Deal. 
prior to the war was for the 
larger part of the time dom- 
inated by precisely such no- 
tions and such fears. Mr. 
Dewey’s diagnosis of the New 
Deal failure is a good one. It 
would perhaps have been a 
somewhat better one if it had 
included some account of the 
utter. lack of understanding 
on the part of the New Deal- 
ers that their meddling and 
the “programs” launched or 
proposed made full produc- 
tion and normal vigorous evo- 
nomic life exceedingly diffi- 
cult if not impossible. 





Mr. Dewey’s Credo 


At any rate, the sensible 
man who has given the mat- 
ter careful thought will, we 
are sure, find his own ideas | 
on the subject well expressed | 
in Mr. Dewey’s credo: “I be-. 
lieve that we have not even | 
begun to build our. industrial | 
plant. We have not:’exhausted | 
our inventive’ genius. 





We! 
have not exhausted our ca- 
pacity to produce more goods 
for our people. No living 
man has yet dreamed of the) 
limit to which we can go if, 
we have a Government which 
believes in the American eco- 
nomic system and in the 
American people.” 


As to the post-war situa- 
tion, these words are hearten- 
ing: “The mighty energy we 
found lying dormant and un- 
used in this country at the- 
beginning of the war must be 
turned from destruction to 
creation. There can and must 
be jobs for all who want them 
and a free, open door for 
every man who wants to start 
out in business for himself. 
We know from long expe- 
rience that we shall not pro- 
vide jobs and restore small 
business by the methods of 
the New Deal. We cannot 
keep our freedom and at the 


Mean- | 
while, the people’s business | 
goes to pot and the people are 


“maturity’’) 


; 
' 


are attempting to regulate 





same time continue experi- 


ceed with a controlled and 
regulated society under a 
Government which destroys 
incentive, chokes production, 
fosters disunity and discour- 
ages men with vision and 


imagination from _ creating 
employment and opportun- 
ity. . 


“We must see to it that a 
man who wants to start a 
business is encouraged to 
start it, that the man who 


‘wants to expand a going busi- 


ness is encouraged to expand 
it. We must see to it that 


the job producing enterprises 


of America are stimulated to 


‘produce more jobs. We must 


sBe to it that the man who! 
wants to’ produce more jobs 
is not throttled by the Gov- 
ernment—but knows that’ he 
has a Government as eager 
for him to succeed as he is) 
himself.” 


Problems And Issues 
The matters that need at-| 
tending to in order to bring | 
about these very desirable | 
conditions involve “many | 
things: tax policies, regu-| 
latory policies, labor policies, | 


ness, the bureaucracies which 





every detail of the lives of 
our people—these are all of| 
major importance.”’ These | 
problems, issues and other) 
matters the candidate prom-| 
ises to “discuss in de-| 
tail before the campaign is 
over. I shall discuss them in 
plain English and say what 
we propose to do about 
them.” 


We earnestly hope that this 





ClO Seeks 48-Hour Pay Speedy Reconversion To Civilian Production 


For 40 Hours Work 
When War Is Over 


The CIO on Sept. 9 called for 
the same pay for 40 hours work as 
has been paid for 48 hours work 
during war time, when the war 
with Germany ends and many 
workers return to a 40 hour week. 
This was stated in Associated 
Press dispatches from Washington 
on Sept. 9, which added: 

In its publication, “Economic 
Outlook,” a declaration was made 
that large corporations “control” 
the economic life of our nation 
and added: 

“So alJ of us should turn to big 
business, whether we are wage- 
earners, office workers, profes- 
sional people, small business men 
or farmers, and say: 

“*We have a right to know what 
you are planning to do about pro- 
ducing civilian goods. You ought 
to plan for high enough produc- 
tion levels to give jobs to every- 
one. 

**You should sign an agreement 
with the union to pay as high 
wages for a 40 hour week as you 
are now paying for 48 hours a 
week.’ ” 








New Sebwel Investment By 


| Life Insurance Cos. in 1944 


More than $1,227,000,000 was in- 
vested in the first half of the year 
by American life insurance com- 
panies in mortgages and securities 
other than U. S. Government se- 
curities, it was reported on Aug. 
30 by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Net holdings of these in- 
vestments declined in the half 


opportunity for small busi-| year by $75,000,000 in spite of'the 


large purchases, due to maturities, 
refinancing and sales for portfolio 
adjustments. Total purchases, in- 
cluding U. S. Government securi- 
ties, amounted to $5,454,000,000. 
“The extent to which the life 
insurance business has maintained 
the essential financing aid to the 
home front economy is clearly 
shown by the fact that this ag- 
gregate of new investment in 
mortgages and non-Government 
securities is at a greater annual 
rate than in pre-war 1940, at the 
same time that $4,227,000,000 went 
into the purchase of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities;’ the Institute 


| said in reporting the figures. ‘““‘The 


After Defeat of Germany Forecast By Xrug 


The prediction that the public will be “amazed” at the speed with 
| which American industry will reconvert to civilian production after 
| Germany falls, was made on Sept. 6 by Julius A. Krug, Acting Chair- 
| man of the War Production Board, who at the same time said that 


|tained in a Washington account 
Sept. 6 to the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” 
which went on to say: 





| Recalling that when industry 
j|converted to war _ production, 
“worry warts” predicted wide- 


spread unemployment which did 
not materialize. Mr. Krug said the 
reconversion transition would be 
@2s smooth as the shift to war 
goods output. He admitted, how- 
ever, that there would 


| ‘‘shocks” and dislocation. 


The Acting WPB Chairman, 
who announced yesterday that all 
restrictions on civilian production 
will end with Germany’s collapse 
on X Day, told a press conference 
that any manufacturer who wants 
to resume civilian production 
after X Day will be able to get 
all the aluminum, copper, zinc 
and other metals he needs. 
| Mr. Krug made this statement 
shortly after announcing that an- 
other top-flight WPB executive, 
Lemuel R. Boulware, Operations 
Vice-Chairman, is resigning. 


Present at the crowded press 
conference with Mr. Krug, Stacy 
May, Director of the WPB Bureau 
of Planning and Statistics, held 
out the hope that before Japan 
falls there will be cutbacks in war 
production in addition to the 40% 
slash expected after X Day. It is 
“perfectly possible,” he said, that 
supplies for the Japanese war will 
be greater than needed and that 
war output can be cut still fur- 
ther. 


With respect to the rapid prog- 
ress reconversion forecast by Mr. 
Krug, special Washington advices 
to the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” Sept. 6, by Harry G. 
Borwick, stated: 


Filling out some of the policy 
decisions which remained un- 
clarified in -yesterday’s official 
announcement of the agency’s re- 
conversion program, Mr. Krug 





told a press conference here that: 
1. Competitive considerations 


discussion to come will make net increase in holdings of the; will not be allowed to hamper the 


a number of things about the 
candidate’s position clearer | 
than have his utterances so/| 
far. At one point in this same | 
Philadelphia address he as- | 
serts: “Of course we néeéd se-| 
curity regulation. Of, course 
we need bank deposit insur- | 
ance. Of course we need | 
price support for agriculture. | 
Of course the farmers of this | 
country cannot be left to the 
hazards of a world price while | 
they buy their goods at an 
American price. Of course 
we need unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions 
and also relief whenever there 
are not enough jobs. It is, 
of course, true that whether 
such programs as these do 
much or relatively little harm 
depends in a certain degree 
upon their administration. 
No manner of giving effect to 
uneconomic schemes, ho w- 
ever, can make them other 
than harmful. No way has 
yet been found to make silk 
purses from sow’s ears. We 
should be less than candid did 
we not express the hope that 
Governor Dewey will in the 
course of the next few weeks 
make it much clearer how his 
mosition on these cuestions 


Government’s war bonds was §$2,- 
290,000,000 for the six-month pe- 


riod.” 
REPORT OF LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 
(Millions of dollars) 


Purchases Holdings 
Bonds— First 6 Mos. June 30 
U. S. Government $4,227 $15,021 
Other Government 141 2,538 
Railroad 92 2;594 
Public Utility 270 5,245 
Industrial & Misc 207 1,881 
Stocks 62 624 
Mortgages 
Farm . 82 827 
FHA 132 1,334 
Other 241 4,448 
Total - $5,454 $34,482 





Roosevelt—and that in mak- 
ing it clear he will afford re- 
assurance to no _ inconsider- 
able number of intelligent 
men who, we feel certain, 
have been rendered a bit un- 
easy by such statements as 
these. 

At times, too, the Governor 
appears to fall into the all too 
common error of supposing 
that our wants and the diffi- 
culties in the way of their 
satisfaction are an assurance 
of prosperity. At other points 
he appears on the surface at 
least to have become tainted 
(perhaps without realizing it) 
with “managed economy” no- 
tions. 

We hope he will lose no 
time in correcting these im- 





differs from that of President 


— 


pressions. 


return of any plant to civilian 
manufacture after X Day. 

The inference drawn from Mr 
Krug’s statement was that WPB 
will abandon all efforts to employ 
quotas, even for essential civilian 


| programs, as a means of equal- 


izing, pre-war competitive rela- 
tionships. In order to prevent 
needless hardship, however, the 
sérvié’s have agreed, Mr. Krug 
added, to arrange contract cut- 
backs in such a way as to give all 
preducers within an industry an 
equal opportunity to turn their 
facilities to civilian manufacture. 

2. The policy of granting indus- 
try a “free hand” in reconversion 
will be combined with measures 
for assuring small business access 
both to materials and components 
that might still remain in tight 
supply after X Day. Mr. Krug in- 
dicated that no formal regulations 
would be laid down to apportion 
such materials to small plants, but 
that WPB’s industry divisions will 
keep tab on raw material and 


component producers’ order 
boards. Should these order boards 
reflect discrimination against 


small enterprises, then the indus- 
try divisions will be authorized to 
employ their delivery direction 
powers to remove the discrimina- 


3. Cutbacks in war contracts 
will be made in each case with a 


by Raymond J. Blair, | 


be some | 


most of the 4,000,000 workers expected to be thrown out of war jobs 
will be re-employed quickly in blossoming consumer goods concerns. 


5 


| Advices to this effect were con-< 


celled, thereby freeing their facil- 
| ities. 

| In commenting on the speed 
, with which industry will be able 
_to turn to large scale civilian out- 
‘put, Mr. Krug said that one lead- 
|}ing automobile manufacturer was 
, confident he could be turning out 
|passenger cars within three 
months after X Day. The WPB 
chief added that his own convic- 
| tion of a rapid return to civilian 
activity was bolstered by the 
|amount of planning which indus- 
try itself had already done. No 
major industry, he declared, has 
failed to prepare its reconversion 
plans. 

Mr. Krug stressed that it was 
his desire that American enter- 
prise be as free as possible during 
the reconversion period. He said 
WPB would stand by to lend as- 
sistance in solving any post-war 
problems that arise, but he was 
sure that the nation’s industry had 
the initiative to handle most of 
its own problems. 


Pointing out that unemploy- 
ment in the period of conversion 
to war was much less than ex- 
pected, he predicted that indus- 
try would be able to supply work 
and absorb the shock of impend- 
ing war production cutbacks. He 
said there would be “some dis- 
locations,” but he did not think 
it would be for long duration. 
Stacy May, WPB Director of Sta- 
tistics, said at the same confer- 
ence that it appeared equipment 
for the Army would be reduced 
more than 50% in the 12 months 
following Germany’s surrender; 
all types of aircraft would be cut 
20%; naval vessels, 20%. and 
“something over 50% in ships for 
the Maritime Commission.” Mr. 
May admitted that production 
programs might be _ adjusted 
downward more rapidly if the 
war in the Pacific progresses 
more favorably than now is an- 
ticipated. 

Nearly all of the X Davy cut- 
backs in war production will be 
in programs for the Army. The 
Navy, Mr. Krug said, may reduce 
its schedules somewhat, but it has 
made no precise determination of 
the amount. After the German 
collapse nearly all of the em- 
phasis on munitions production 
will be planes and ships. with 
heavy bombers stressed in the 
aircraft category. 


Sugar Rationing Enz 
Awaits Japan’s Befeat 


The supplies of sugar will be 
smaller next year, with little hope 
for an end to rationing until the 
defeat of Japan, the Department 
of Agriculture predicted on Sept. 
2, it was reported in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington 
on that day, which also had the 
following to say: 


Supplies available for consump- 
tion in this country and for the 
use of other United Nations will 
be lower, the report indicated, be- 
cause of prospects for a smaller 
crop in Cuba, reduced stocks in 
both producing and consuming re- 
gions, and the necessity of divert- 
ling a@sizable tonnage of raw sug- 
| ar tovalcohol for synthetic rubber. 


'°°THe defeat of Japan would re- 
| Hévecthese shortages in two ways: 
It would made Philippine and 
| Javan supplies available again, 


! 


|and would give to the United Na- 














Thus, plants which before the war | Plies of raw rubber. 

were engaged in the manufacture | The United Nations virtually are 
of components without which | limited to sugar produced in this 
large scale civilian production of |country, the Caribbean Islands, 
consumer durable goods would be | Russia and the United Kingdom, 
impossible will be the first tc|} with Cuba the largest single pro- 
have their war contracts can- ducer. 
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Krug Reports To Senate Committee On WPB 
Altitude Toward Reconversion Of Industry 


An appeal! to his staff of Vice 


Chairmen and Directors of bureaus 


and divisions of the War Production Board to stay ‘on the job” of 


completing the work of the Board 


was made on Sept. 1 by J. A. Krug, 


who on August 25 was named by President Roosevelt as Acting 
Chairman of the Board during the absence in China of Donald M. 


Nelson. 


On Aug. 28, Mr. Krug was given¢ 


a hearing before the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, at which 
time he presented his views re- 
garding the Board. He cited the 
responsibility of the Board as he 


sees it. as twofold: first,-that de- 
_liveries of planes, tanks, guns, 
ships, etc., must “keep up with 
the production schedules of the 
Armec forces,” and to that end he 


said h: was “going to do every- 
thing possible to see that lagging 
production programs are jacked 


The second responsibility, he 
said, “is to prepare for reconver- 
sion and to put such of it into 
effect meanwhile as can be done 
without interference with the war 
effort.’ He took occasion to state 
that: “I do not want to convey the 
impression that WPB can do the 
whole reconversion job.’ It can, 
he said, “release its controls,” 


adding that “other agencies must 
take appropriate follow-through 
actions.” This, he said, “is partic- 
ularly true in the price and man- 
power fields.” 

Putting in a “separate word” 
about small business, Mr. Krug 
said: “We feel that the small busi- 
ness man is the key to reconver- 
sion,’ and it is our intention to 


prepare the way for smaller en-| 
terprises to get going when the) 
He | 


time for reconversion is here.” 
indicated that he favored the sim- 
plification of WPB controls which 
he said. are now “too many and 
too complicated.” 

In his talk to his aids on Sept. 
1, Mr. Krug said that as soon as 
the war permits “we must loosen 
the screws” on manufacture of 
civilian goods. He said, according 
to the Associated Press, that WPB 
owed this to American industry 
and labor, and added: 

“You men who put the screws 
on shovld be the ones to take 
them off.” 


When that is done, the Acting | 


Chairman said, WPB can close up 
shop, send its records to the na- 
tional archives, “and we'll all go 
back to the jobs we had before 
the war.” 

Mr. Krug pledged his staff that 
they would have complete sup- 
port from him “in all your fights 
—price, manpower, and surplus 
property.” 
could count on their cooperation 
in return. 

Mr. Krug’s statement on Aug. 


28, before the Senate War Inves- | 


tigating Committee, follows in 
large part: 

I consider it a privilege to be 
asked by this Committee to in- 
dicate my views about the War 
Production Board. I look forward 
to such meetings as these. I know 
I shall profit from your ideas and 
criticisms. 

Since my appointment last 
Thursday, I have been working 
day and night on War Production 
Board operations and problems— 
its relations with the Army, the 
Navy. and other Government 
agencies. This statement to you 
is the product of that day-and- 
night work. I had an opportunity 
to talk with Donald Nelson before 
he left for China: I have had sev- 
eral taiks with Charles E. Wilson. 
and I hope to have further talks 
with him. 1 


I would like to make some ob- 
servations on the job ahead as I 
row size it up. I have’ been ‘at 
-WPB from its beginning. ok feel 
-that I know it works. I know the 
personnel. I have seen in the past 
that regardless of what goes on 
at the top, the work goes on un- 
derneath. At WPB, the Industry 
-Divisions have the task of seeing 
that critical products are produced 
on schedule; they have the further 
‘job of seeing that manufacturers 
get what they need for high- 


His appointment was noted in our August 31 issue,.page 902. 





He said he knew he. 


urgency programs. From indica- 
tions I have gathered to date, they 
have been doing their jobs. 
Similarly, the War Production 
Board has the important task of 
distributing materials through pri- 
orities and under the Controlled 
Materials lan. Thousands of 
manufacturers’ applications must 
be handled week after week. That 
work goes on. Also, we have a 
large field staff which comes into 
direct contact with manufacturers 
and workers throughout the coun- 


try. The duties of the field staff | 


have been greatly enlarged under 
the spot-authorization procedure, 
although the field volume of work 
has not developed yet. 
staff, too, has been steadily func- 
tioning. In short, what I am say- 
ing is that WPB is a going con- 
cern. And my main job, as I see 
it, is to keep it a going concern 
so that it discharges its full re- 
sponsibility. 

That responsibility as I see it is 
twofold: 

First, WPB must see that de- 
liveries of planes, tanks, guns, 
ships, ammunition and _ signal 
equipment keep up with the pro- 
duction schedules of the armed 
forces. To that end I am going to 
do everything possible to see that 
lagging production programs are 
jacked up. That, I know, will be 
'a hard job. Recent boosts in re- 
quirements—especially in heavy 
guns and heavy ammunition—de- 
|'mand not only an increase in la- 


|bor, but also some increases in 
facilities. 
The -second responsibility of 


WPB, as I see it, is to prepare for 
reconversion and to put such of 
it into effect meanwhile as can be 
done without interference with 
the war effort. That is an ex- 
tremely delicate operation. At 
every turn, it touches on war 
| production. We cannot escape the 
tact that when we start up civil- 
ian production of anything, there 
is a certain tendency to pull away 
from the war industries. Work- 
ers in plants which have had their 
contracts reduced or cancelled, or 
workers who fear that they may 
be laid off, try to find permanent 
peacetime work. It’s easy to un- 
derstand that they have a very 
real concern about their future 
‘jobs. And the success of the Rus- 
sian armies, on the Eastern front, 
and the advances of our armies, 
create the impression that the war 
_will be-over soon, and add to their 
/concern. The success of the troops 
at the front makes the job of get- 
ting out production on time just 
that much harder at home. 


I'd like to show you a.chart 
bearing on this. It shows muni- 
_tions production from the begin- 
‘ning of 1943 to date. You will 
‘note that production rose steadily 
throughout 1943, hit a peak in No- 
|'vember and December, and has 
been declining ever since. To put 
it in specific terms, we turned out 
| $5,600,000 of munitions last De- 
/cember, but we’re only turning 





‘out $5,300,000 today. That’s a drop | 


|of about 5%. 


_ The red line on the chart shows 
munitions employment. It, too, 
rises steadily through 1943 until 
November and December, 
then declines. To put it in spe- 
eifie. figures once again: Back in 
November 10,400,000 workers were 
employed in the munitions indus- 
tries. The number has_ since 
_dropped to 9,500,000. Part of that 
decline is due to better assembly 
line organization, to technological 
improvements, to increased skill 
and familiarity on the part of the 
workers. Productivity per worker 
has increased. This has been par- 
ticularly true in airplane plants 
and in shipyards. 

Yet, despite the release of 900,- 


The field | 


and | 


| munitions programs lack workers. 
I refer specifically to heavy-heavy 
‘trucks, tirés, radar equipment, 
and several other programs. A re- 
port on the subject of labor shert- 
ages has just been made by the 
Office of War Information. Per- 
haps you read about it 
morning’s paper. 


to keep war production on sched- 
ule, WPB has the task of prepar- 
ing for the day when peace. will 


‘be here, when large cutbacks 
come. That work has already beer. 
started. In the meantime, we 


hope—with the cooperation of the | 


War Manpower Commission—to 
make the spot-authorization pro- 
cedure effective in absorbing local 


unemployment and using released | 


manufacturing resources. 

Our special concern at WPB i: 
X-Day. What do we do wher 
|Germany falls? A lot of study has 
already been done in the War Pro- 
duction Board. I want to puli 
\these studies together; 
|them a focus. WPB has to be pre- 
|pared for many contingencies 


|WPB must be prepared to make | 


|spur-of-the-moment decisions — 
| just as generals do in combat; bu’ 
ithese decisions cannot be based or 
/spur - of - the- moment thinking 
|Plans must be laid beforehand. 
_That’s what we are doing on re- 
/conversion. And as I said before 
a good deal of spade work has al- 
ready been done. 

However, I do not want to con- 
vey the impression that WPB can 
do the whele reconversion job 
WPB can release its controls, but 
that does not automatically mear 
that production will start ur 
promptly or efficiently. Othe 
agencies must take appropriate 
follow-through actions. This is 
particularly true in: the price ano 
manpower fields.» Also there - is 
no getting away ‘from the fact 
that. surplus disposal, contract ter- 
mination, and reconversion financ- 
ing play an important part,. 

I want to put.,in a separate word 
about small business. I’d like tc 
make my position clear. When 
war production really got under 





| way, it was quickly realized that | 


ithe goals set by the Army and 
| Navy could not possibly be at- 
|tained unless all manufacturers— 
big and small—got into full pro- 
duction. So WPB and the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation made spe- 
cial efforts to get the armed ser- 
vices to let contracts to smaller 
concerns, even paying somewhat 
higher prices to pull them into war 
work. Also, special drives were 
made to persuade prime contrac- 
tors to subcontract to small busi- 
ness. The record of war produc- 
tion would have been impossible 
without their aid. This country 
iright now, even with the recent 
production lags, is turning out 
nearly as much combat munitions 
as the rest of the world combined. 

It is because of that record— 
getting that last extra ounce of 
push and resource into produc- 
tion—that the country owes a spe- 
cial debt to small business men. 
And we regard it as an obligation 
to see that small manufacturers 
have equality of opportunity dur- 
ing reconversion. More than that, 
however, we feel that the small 
business man is the key to recon- 


ting help from small business in 


war production to peactime pro- 
duction. The small companies will 
‘be able to get started quickly. 
They won’t have protracted tool- 
ing-up tasks. 
tention to prepare the way for 
smaller enterprises to get going 
when the time for reconversion 
is here. 

In my opinion, the War Produc- 
tion Board now has too many and 
too complicated controls. Some 


it is my intention to push a review 
of existing controls, which has 





Wherever it can be demonstrated 


in this | 
I hope to work | 
out with the War Manpower Com- | 
mission and the services ways of | 
expediting the programs that lag. | 

While doing everything possible | 


to give | 


| 000 workers in eight months, some | Labor Groups Should Be Limited For Gommon 


Good Declares Assistant Altorney General Berge 


Wendell Berge, Assistant United States Attorney-General in 
| charge of anti-trust cases, at a luncheon in Los Angeles on Sept. 11 of 
the Town Hall Inc. was asked why labor unions were not subject to 
the Sherman Act, according to special dispatch to the New York 
“Times” that day, which gave the reply of Mr. Berge as follows: 

He replied that there had been several cases against unions, es- 
pecially in the building trades, bu.® 
there had been no more because| He compared the unions with 
private building had been almost; the robber barons of the nine- 
‘zero for several years. Also he| teenth century. The latter, he said, 
said that the temptation urging| had the merit of developing vhe 
unions toward monopolistic prac- | West. But later on their practices 
| tice was not great when there| had to be curbed for the public 
were plenty of jobs. Moreover, he; good. Thus does power beget 
said, “our wings have been some- | abuse. 


what clipped” by some recent Su- “ . > a 
: Bree ] 3 ery i , Mr. 
preme Court Gecisiegn. | Almost every American,” M 


; | eae on amoral Pee 
Labor unions, he admitted, may | Berge said, “is for free enterprise, 
poten: eae. : for what the Sherman Act sym- 
exert undue pressure on Govern- | ' 
ment like any other groups and | bolizes. But when we try to en- 
. . force it, we get nothing but brick- 


| a ee any group” | bats. I wish we could change that 
fs one “that | Some way.” 


“I suspect,” he continued, 
the time has come for labor unions Mr. Berge made a bid for West 
to be subjected to limitations for | Coast support for his anti-trust 
program. 


the common good.” 


FDR Says Peace Revamp Of Federal Personnel 
_ Must Not Endanger Existing Public Services 


| y>. A warning that necessary readjustments of Federal personnel 
after the war “must not be used as a cloak to destroy vital public 
services developed through many years of painstaking care,’ came 
‘rom President Roosevelt Sept. 5 in a message to the Convention of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees at Denver. Mr. Roose- 
velt said therein that the Civil Service Commission had already “se 
up fair and equitable rules tc® " 





' 
j 




















And it is our in-| 


been under way for some time.) 


govern reduction in force,” but, he 
added, according to the Associated 
Press, it must be “our constant 
concern to prevent arbitrary and 
costly disruptions in the many in- 
valuable services rendered to the 
people of the United States.” 

The President, in his letter, as 
given in the New York “Times,” 
said: 

“That the Federal service has 
been, able to carry on so effec- 
tively in this war emergency is 
due in no small measure to the 
many improvements in Federal 
personnel administration which 
we have been able to put into ef- 
| fect during the past twelve years. 

“Many of these objectives, as 
| you know such as extension of the 
merit system, extension of classi- 
fication, standardization of a host 
of widely conflicting practices and 
policies affecting personnel, im- 
provement of the retirement sys- 
tem, and scores more, long had 
been part of the program of the 
National Federation of Federal 
Employees. 

“As a result of these progressive 
actions of the proportion of Fed- 
eral positions under the merit 
system today is overwhelmingly 
sreater than at any time in the 
history of this country and the 
civil service system has been em- 
ployed ‘almost without exception 
in the filling of Federal positions 
under the war program. 


“You state that the primary ob- 
jective of the forthcoming con- 
vention will be to plan for the 
sound and well-considered transi- 
tion of the Federal service from 
a war to a peace basis, and that 
this can, and must, be done with- 
out detracting in any way from 
|the task immediately at hand. 
| 


‘that a control is not essential to 
the progress of the war, it will be 











| simplification of controls, there 


working out the transition from Will be a reduction in paper work, | 


|a streamlining of the War Produc- 
tion Board organization, and a de- 
‘crease in the size of the WPB 
| staff. 

' In eonclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
| want to apologize for the rough- 
‘ness of this statement. It has been 
i'thought out and worked out un- 
der great time pressume. In the 
meantime, all I can say is that 
/we’re going to get down to brass 
_tacks immediately on our two-fold 


We have the orgartization and the 
| personnel, and we'll do the best 
'we can and hope to be ready in 
‘time. 


“Upon my suggestion definite 
steps already have been taken in 
that direction. The United States 
Civil Service Commission has set 
up fair and equitable rules to 
govern reduction in force. At the 
same time, regulations have been 
established to protect the rights of 
the many thousands of Federal 
employees who now are in the 
armed forces. 


“The problems involved in plan- 
ning for the readjustments which 
logically should be made in the 
Federal service as the day of vic- 
tory comes closer are varied and 
complex. Above all it must be our 
constant concern to prevent arbi- 
trary and costly disruptions in the 
many invaluable services ren- 
dered to the people of the United 
States. Necessary and entirely 
proper readjustments must not be 
used as a cloak to destroy vital 
public services developed through 
many years of painstaking care.” 











U. S. Recognizes 


Czech Forces 

The forces of resistance in 
Czecuosiovakia, including Slo- 
vakia, which have begun active 
operations with the approach of 
the armies of liberation, were 
formally recognized by the United 
States on Sept. 7 as a legally con- 
stituted army and Germany was 
warned to treat them according 
to the rules of war, according to 
special advises on that day to the 
New York “Times”, from which 
we also quote: 

Similar action was taken two 
weeks ago with reference to the 
resistance forces in Poland. The 
action today had previously been 
forecast by Czech officials in Lon- 
don, it was announced by the 
State Department. 

“The Czechoslovak Government 
in London on Sept. 2. 1944,” the 
announcement said, “proclaimed 
all military forces against the Ger- 
‘mans in Czechoslovakia to be 
/members of the regular Czecho- 
slovak Army. ‘ 

“With reference to the opera- 
‘tions of Czechoslovak forces in 
Europe, including the forces which 
have begun combat in Slovakia, 
the Government of the United 
States reiterates its view that all 
members of the armed services of 


|the countries at war with Ger- 





controls are obviously necessary job: of getting out war production | many which are engaged in active 
at this stage of the war. However, | and of prevaring for reconversion.| combat should be treated by the 


German military authorities in ac- 
cordance with the laws and cus- 
itoms of war. 
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War Department Plans For Partial Demobilization 
Of Army Following Defeat Of Germany 


The War Department made known on Sept. 6 the adoption of a! 
plan for the readjustment of military personne! after the defeat of | 


Germany and prior to the defeat 


of Japan calling for a partial and 


orderly demobilization from its present peak strength. The announce- 
ment pointed out that “when the war against Germany has ended, 
the military might of the United States will be shifted from the 


European area to the Pacific area. 


Military requirements in the Eu- 
ropean and American areas will 
be drastically curtailed, while 
tremendous increases will be es- 
sential in the Pacific. It was added 
that to defeat Japan as quickly 
as possible, the United States will 
have to assemble, readjust and 
streamline its military forces in 
order to apply the maximum 
power. : 

According to the Departments 
announcement, “the plan for the 
return of non-essential soldiers to 
civilian life will start with the 
assembly in the United States of 
men declared surplus to the needs 
of each overseas theatre and to 
the major commands in the United 
States. From among these men,” 
says the Department, “some will 
be designated essential, and a sub- 


stantial number will be designated | 


as non-essential to the new mili- 
tary needs of the Army and will 
be returned to civilian life ac- 
cording to certain priorities.” 

It was determined “that the 
fairest method to effect partial 


demobilization would be through | 


the selection of men as indivi- 
duals, rather than by units, with 
the selection governed by thor- 
oughly impartial standards.” 

“As finally worked out,” 
quote from the announcement, 
“the plan accepted by the War De- 
partment as best meeting the tests 
of justice and impartiality will 
allow men who have been over- 
seas 
children to have priority of sep- 
aration. Ninety percent of the sol- 
diers interviewed said that that is 
the way it should be.” 

The following four factors will 
determine priority of separation: 


1. Service Credit—Based upon | 


the total number of months of 
Army service since Sept. 16, 1940. 

2. Overseas Credit—Based upon 
the number of months served over- 
seas. 

3. Combat Credit—Based upon 
the first and each additional award 
to the individual of the Medal of 
Honor, Distinguished Service 
Cross, Legion of Merit, Silver 
Star, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star Me- 
dal, Air Medal, Purple Heart, and 
Bronze Service Stars (battle par- 
ticipation stars). 

4. Parenthood Credit—Which 
Zives credit for each dependent 
child under 18 years up to a limit 
of three children. 

It is also indicated that “the 
plan as now adopted will provide 
some reduction in the Army’s 
ground forces and initially con- 
siderably less in the service forces 
and in the air forces.” 

The announcement also states 
that “priority of release for mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps 
will be determined in the same 
way as for the rest of the Army, 
but treating the corps as a sep- 
arate group. However, in the case 
of all female personnel of the 
Army, those whose husbands have 
already been released will be dis- 
charged upon application.” 

The following is the text of the 
War Department’s partial Army 
demobilization plan after the de- 
feat of Germany: 

The Army has adopted a plan 
for the readjustment of military 
personne! after the defeat of Ger- 
many and prior to the defeat of 
Japan calling for a partial and 
orderly demobilization from its 
present peak strength. 

When the war against Germany 
has ended, the military might of 
the United States-will be shifted 
from the European area to the 
Pacific area. Military require- 


ments in the European and Amer- 
ican areas will be drastically cur- 
tailed, while tremendous increases 
will be essential in the Pacific. 


we | 
| of the theater or major command 


j 
; 


;}more thousands will be required 
and men with dependent | 


\fer of elements from theaters no 





& 

To defeat Japan as quickly as 
possible, and permanently, the 
United States will have to assem- 
ble, readjust and streamline its 
military forces in order to apply 
the maximum power. Our mili- 
tary requirements to achieve this 
jend, involying men, weapons, 
equipment and shipping, have 
been set forth by the combined 
chiefs of staff. These require- 
ments are the determining fac- 
tors of the readjustment and de- 
mobilization plan adopted by the 
War Department. 

Military necessity decrees that 
sufficient men suited to the type 
of warfare being waged in the 
Pacific must remain in service as 
long as they are essential. Certain 
junits of the Army also, of neces- 
sity, will have to be retained in 
'the various theaters where action 
has ceased in order to fulfill such 
| occupation duties as are necessary. 
|} Other elements, no longer needed 
lin the theater in which they are 
jassigned, will be transferred to 
|other areas, reorganized and re- 
designated to meet current mili- 
tary requirements in the theater, 


jor they will be inactivated. 
| Within 


each element of the 
Army thousands of individuals 
may become surplus to the needs 
in which they are serving. But 
for further military service. 

First priority in this readjust- 
ment program will be the trans- 


‘longer active to the Pacific war 
|zone, or from the United States to 
‘the Pacific war zone. All avail- 


|able transportation will be utilized 
\for this tremendous undertaking. 

The readjustment and demobil- 
ization plan developed by the War 
Department after months of study 
'takes into account all of these 
variable factors. Briefly, the plan 
for the return of non-essentia! 
soldiers to civilian life will start 
with the assembly in the United 
States of men declared surplus to 
the needs of each overseas theater 
and to the major commands in the 
United States. From among these 
men some will be designated es- 
sential, and a substantial number 
will be designated as non-essen- 
tial to the new military needs of 
the Army and will be returned 
to civilian life according to certain 
priorities. 

As an example, the command- 
ing general of the European Thea- 
ter of Operations will be informed 
by the War Department of the 
types and numbers of his units 
which will be needed in the Pa- 
cific, and the types and numbers 
of his units which will remain as 
occupation troops, and the types 
and numbers of his units which 
are surplus. 

The simplest plan of demobili- 
|zation would have been to return 
these surplus units to this coun- 
try and discharge their personnel 
intact. 


| Such a method, however, would 
|Operate with great unfairness to 
‘many individuals who have had 
‘long and arduous service but are 
/net assigned to one of the units 
‘declared surplus. If only units in 
_Europe were considered, this basis 
of expediency would work un- 
fairly to units long in the Pacific 
or at outpost bases in the Amer- 
'ican theater. It would operate un- 
fairly to men who have seen ex- 
'tended combat service both in 
Europe and the Pacific and have 
been returned to this country for 
reassignment. It would release 
men only recently assigned as re- 
placements to units long in com- 











units not selected for return. 
; Consequently, it was determined 


\that the fairest method to effect 
{partial demobilization would be 
through the selection of men as 
jindividuals, rather than by units, 
|with the selection governed by 
thoroughly impartial standards. 

For the standards, the War De- 
partment went to the soldiers 
themselves. Experts were sent in- 
ito the field to obtain a cross- 
section of the sentiments of en- 
‘listed men. Thousands of soldiers, 
both in this country and overseas, 
were interviewed to learn their 
views on the kind of selective 
process they believed should de- 
termine the men to be returned 
first to civilian life. Opinions ex- 
pressed by the soldiers themselves 
became the accepted principles of 
the plan. 

As finally worked out, the plan 
accepted by the War Department 
as best meeting the tests of justice 
and impartiality will allow men 


| 
| 


sent to their stations and surplus, 
units will be returned to the 
United States as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

In the United States, the men 
of these surplus units will revert 
to a surplus pool in the Army 
Ground Forces, Army Service 
Forces and Army Aijr Forces. 
These surplus pools will include 
surplus men from all overseas 
theaters and surplus men from the 
continental United States. 

From these surplus pools the 
reduction of various types of 
Army personnel will be made. The 
number to be returned to civilian 
life as no longer essential to over- 
all Army needs will be chosen 
from among those with the high- 
est priority credit scores. 

It is emphasized that the rate 
of return of surplus men from 
overseas will depend upon the 


|number of ships available. Thou- 


who have been overseas and men) 


with dependent children to have 


priority of separation. Ninety per- | 


cent of the soldiers interviewed 
be. 

As part of the plan adopted, 
an “adjusted service rating card’ 
will be issued to all enlisted per- 
sonnel after the defeat of Ger- 
many. 
the following four 
will determine priority of separa- 
tion: 





; the 


1. Service Credit—Based upon 
total number of months of 
Army service since Sept. 16, 1940. 
2. Overseas Credit—Based upon 
the number of months served 
overseas. 
3. Combat Credit—Based upon 


Service Cross, 


Cross, Soldier’s Medal, Bronze 
Star Medal, Air Medal, Purple 
Heart, and bronze service stars 


(battle participation stars). 

4. 
gives credit for each dependent 
child under 18 years up to a limit 
of three children. 

The value of the point credits 
willbe announced after the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe. In 





the meantime, the point values 
will be kept under continuous 
study. The total score will 


the theaters overseas and in the 
United States. The score also wil 
be used when a certain portion oi 
all these surplus men will be de- 
clared non-essential and returned 
to civilian life. 

In all cases, however, the de- 
mands of military necessity and 
the needs of the war against Japan 
must first be met. Regardless of 
a man’s priority standing, certain 
types of personnel can never be- 
come surplus as long as the war 
against Japan continues. 

As an example of how the plan 
will work, assume that there arc 
four infantry divisions 
European theater. One is declared 
surplus. Men in all four divisions 
are rated according to the priority 
credit scores. The top fourth is 
selected and those not essential 
for retention in service by reason 


of military necessity are desig- 


nated as surplus. Men in the sur- 
plus division who are marked fo1 
retention by reason of military 
necessity are then shifted into the 
active divisions. All of the men 
designated as surplus are shifted 
into the surplus divisions, which 
now will serve as a vehicle, for 


said that that is the way it should | 


sands of ships will be required 
to supply the Paeific theater. The 
Pacific theater will have No. 1 
priority. All else must wait. To 
it will be transported millions of 


'fighting men, millions of tons of 


landing barges, tanks, planes. 


|guns, ammunition and food. over 


'longer supply lines than those to 


On this card will be scored | 
factors that | 


Europe. 

This means that most of the 
ships and planes that were used 
to supply the European theater 


will be needed to supply the Pa- 


continue on to the 


cific theater. The majority of 
ships proceeding to Europe will 
Pacific laden 
with troops and supplies for that | 
distant campaign. Very few will 


| turn around and come back to the 


the first and each additional 
award to the individual of the 
Medal of Honor, Distinguished | 


Legion of Merit, | 
Silver Star, Distinguished Flying | 


United States. The Army, there- | 
fore, will not be able to return 
all surplus men to the United | 
States immediately. It may take 
many months. 

While the process of selecting | 
and returning men from the Euro- 
pean theater is taking place, the 


|plan for readjustment and partial! | 


ar. ‘lization als 
Parenthood Credit — Which | 2¢Mobilization also 


'southwest Pacific. Individuals 


be. 
used to select surplus men from | 


| 
| 


will be ap- 
plied in active theaters, like the 
in 
those theaters will be declared 
surplus to the extent that replace- 
ments can be provided. Naturally, 
since the Pacific will be the only 
active theater, there will be no 
surplus units of any type. Mil- 
itary requirements there will de- 
mand an increase rather than a de- | 
crease in fighting units. Never- | 
theless, troops in the Pacific area | 
will benefit by the reduction of | 
the Army, not as units, but as in- | 
dividuals. 

Commanders in the Pacific area | 


factory record, will not be forced 
out of the Army if he can be use-'* 
fully employed. 

In the case of officers, military 
necessity will determine which 
ones are non-essential. These 
will be released as they can be 
spared. 

Priority or reiease for members 
of the Women’s Army Corps will, 
be determined in the same way ‘ 
as for the rest of the Army, but 
treating the corps as a separate 
group. However, in the case of 
all female personnel of the Army, 
those whose husbands have al- 
ready been released will be dis- 
charged upon application. 

The plan as now adopted will 
provide some reduction in the 
Army’s ground forces and initially 
considerably less in the service 
forces and in the air forces. 

Following Germany's defeat, the 
air forces will have to move com- 
bat groups and supporting ground 
units from all over the world to 
the Pacific areas. The nature of 
the Pacific area dictates that ser- 
vice forces personnel will be 
needed in great numbers to carry 
the war to Japan. Long supply 
lines, scattered bases, jungles, 


'primitive country, all contribute 


to the importance and necessity 
for service forces personnel. 
Therefore, the reduction in its 
strength will be slow at first. 

As replacements become avail- 
able from the ground forces and 
from new inductees, the air forces 
and the service forces will dis- 
charge a fair share of men pro- 
portionate with the ground forces. 

Surplus individuals declared 


| non-essential to the needs of the 


Army will be discharged from the 


lservice through separation centers. 


Five Army separation centers are 
already in operation and addi- 


tional ones will be set up when 


the need develops. A total of 18 
in all parts of the country are 
contemplated. Their wide dis- 


'tribution will enable us to dis- 


charge soldiers close to their 


homes. 
The readjustment and demobil- 


| ization plan applies only to read- 


justment and demobilization and 
in the period between the defeat 
of Germany and prior to the de- 
feat of Japan. It sets forth the 
principles and responsibilities in- 
volved during that period. Thea- 
tre commanders and command- 
ers of all other major commands 
of the Army will put the plan into 
operation in as simple a manner 
as possible based on those prin- 


| will be told the number and types | ciples and responsibilities. 
|of men who can be replaced. They | 


| 


then will select these men, using | 


The War Department has de- 
termined that the successful op- 


the same standards as apply in| eration of the plan requires that 


| 


in the} 


States. These men then will be | 
returned to the United States as) 
rapidly as replacements of the | 


same type become available and | 
as the military situation permits. | 


As.an example: Normally there | 


| 


inactive theaters and in the United | the troops themselves, as well as 


the public, be kept fully informed. 

The size of the military estab- 
lishment that will be needed aiter 
the defeat of Germany has been 
calculated with the same exactness 
as the size of the army needed up 


_will be a great flow of men needed | t> now. No soldier will be kept 
\to build up and maintain an Of- | jin the military service who is not 





fensive against Japan, but say that | 
several thousand men over and} 
above the required number can be | 
shipped to the Pacific each month. | 
Then a corresponding number of | 
men in the Pacific with the high- | 
est priority credit scores can be | 
declared surplus and returned to) 
the United States, where their | 
scores and military necessity will | 
determine whether they are among | 
the personnel no longer essential | 


‘to the Army. 


eventually returning them to the. 


United States. 


|tion and return of men 


No man in a unit that remains | 


in service can become _ surplus 
until a qualified replacement is 
available. If military necessity 
should entail the immediate trans- 


fer of a unit to the Pacific, there | 


may conceivably be no time to 


apply the plan to men of that unit | 


before the emergency transfer is | 
'the scores of men who have served 
'overseas and have seen combat 


made. Consideration will be given 
these men when they arrive in 





bat and would discriminate against | 
veterans of many campaigns in | Japan will be shipped to the Pa- 


| cific. Those units required for| plan who wishes to remain in the Hartford Fire Prevention Com- 


the new theater, 


! 


The active units needed against | 


j 


Simultaneously with the selec- 
in the 
overseas theaters, the same selec- | 
tive formula will be applied 
among troops stationed in the con- 
tinental United States. Troops in 
the United States, however, will 
serve as the main reservoir of re- 
placements for the overseas thea- 
ters. For, in general, their pri- 
ority scores will be lower than, 


duty. | 
Any man who may have been) 
declared non-essential under this | 


needed to fulfull these require- 
ments. No soldier will be released 
who is needed. 

It must be borne in mind al- 
ways that the war will not be 
won, nor the peace enjoyed, until 
Japan has been completely 
crushed. 


Lytle Appointed To 
Fire Prevention Post 

Alfred Y. Lytle, a member of 
the safety education department 
at the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, has been named Vice 
Chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of the United States 
JudAior Chamber of Commerce. 
The appointment was made by 
Mearns T. Gates of Pomeroy, 
Wash., President of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Lytle is President of the 
Hartford Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a member of the 





occupation duty in Europe will be Army, provided he has a satis- , mittee. 
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Aluminum Cutbacks—The WPB 
dered further cutbacks in alum- 
um production amounting to 
pproximately 30,000,000 pounds 
f aluminum ingot a month. This 
ill effect a reduction in total 
utput of the light metal to 
lightly less than half of the peak 
88,000,000 pounds a month 
eached early last winter. 

Fewer than 1,000 workers will 
e affected by the reduction, the 
NPB stated. In connection with 
he cutback of aluminum, officials 
f the WPB revealed that sched- 
led imports of the metal from 
‘anada have been sharply cur- 
ailed for the remainder of the 
fear and delivery of 250,000,000 
ounds of Canadian metal under 
ontract has been postponed in- 
efinitely. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity declined 
to approximately  4,414,735,000 
kwh. in the week ended Sept. 2 
from 4,418,298,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures represent a gain of 1.5% over 
one year ago, when output 
reached 4,350,511,000 kwh. Cur- 
rent output was the lowest since 
July 8, last, when net distribution 
of electric energy amounted to 3,- 
940,854,000 kilowatts. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
169,900,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
week ended Sept. 3, 1944, and 


watt-hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of 
17.1%. 


amounted to 157,700,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 194,600,000 
kilowatt-hours for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 19.0%. 


R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 


898,450 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 7,274 cars, 


this year, and a decrease of 2,625 
ears, or 0.3% below the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. Compared 
with a similar period in 1942, an 
increase of 10,490 cars, or 1.2%, is 
shown. 


Heavy Bomber Output—In the 
first eight months of 1944 upward 
of 1,000 four-engine heavy bomb- 
ers a month were turned out by 
American factories. Drawing aside 
the screen of secrecy of heavy 
bomber output, the WPB reported | 
that production reached 1,000 a 
month in May, 1943, exceeded 1,- 
300 by January, 1944, and. has 
been at a rate of 1,500 a month 
since June. Pointing to the re-. 
markable showing in bomber pro- 
duction, the WPB recalled that) 
500 bombers a month was once) 
regarded as impossible. 

Revised schedules for Septem- 
ber call for 7,934 planes of all) 
types, just under the 7,939 planes 
actually delivered in August. Cut- 
backs in production for the last 
five months of this year were set) 
at 5%, increasing to 9% in the} 
first half of 1945 and 15% in the| 
‘second half. The defeat of Ger-| 
many would result in a further’ 
cutback in production schedules. 


Coal Production—tThe U. S. Bu-| 
reau of Mines reports production | 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for, 
week ending Sept. 2, 1944, at) 
-1,309,000 tons, an increase of 19,-| 
000 tons (1.5%), over the preced- | 
ing week, and an increase of 49,- 
000 tons, or 3.9% over the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. The 1944 
calendar year to date shows an 
increase of 6.4% when compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
oroduction for the week ended 
Sept. 2 at 11,575,000 net tons, 





against 12,070,000 (revised figure) 
tons in the preceding week and 
12,091,000 tons in the correspond- 





compares with 204,900,000 kilo-' 


Local distribution of electricity | 


the week ended Sept. 2 totaled! 


or 0.8% below the preceding week | 


‘to date shipments of 


| ders, 45.2% 


The State Of Trade 
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ing week of last year, while out- 
put for Jan. 1 to Sept. 2 totaled 
424,615,000 tons, as against 396,- 
756,000 tons in the same 1943 pe- 
riod, or a gain of 7%. 
Estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Sept. 2, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
shows a decrease of 9,000 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Aug. 26, last, 


and a decline of 44,800 tons from, 


the corresponding week of 1943. 


Prospecis for Shoe Industry— 
America’s shoe manufacturers 
look for a record-breaking post- 


war production offering potential | 
reemployment opportunities to at | 


least 50,000 workers, many being 


drawn from tapering-off war in-| 


dustries. In terms of employment 


it means 50,000 or more new jobs| 
on top of the 175,000 workers | 


currently producing for heavy 
military and civilian needs. The 
foregoing is the _ prediction of 
Maxwell Field, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association. 

Referring to pent-up consumer 
demands for new styled shoes, 
Mr. Field said that these demands 
should result in record-breaking 
production totals after the re- 
moval of government production 
and style restrictions and ration- 
ing controls. 

Silver—The London market for 
silver was unchanged at 232d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44°%4¢, with 
domestic silver at 705%s¢. 


Silver production by domestic 
refineries in July amounted to 6,- 
487,000 ounces of which 3,538,00 
ounces were obtained from do- 
mestic sources and 2,949,000 
ounces from foreign sources. In 
July of 1943, production totaled 
9,948,000 ounces of which 4,438,- 
000 ounces was domestic and 5,- 
510,000 ounces foreign, the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics 
disclosed. 


Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 488 reporting mills 
were 5% below production for the 
week ended Sept. 2, while new 
orders of these mills were 17.3% 
greater than production for the 
same period. Unfilled order files 
amounted to 107% of stocks. 


orders are equivalent to 40 days’ 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent 
to 35 days’ production. For 1944 
reporting 
identical mills exceeded produc- 
tion by 3.8% and orders ran 7.0% 
above output. 

Compared to the corresponding 
weeks of 1935-39, production of 
reporting mills was 16.8% greater; 
shipments, 10.6% greater, and or- 
greater. 


Crude Oil Production — Daily 


age supplies at the week-end to- 
taled 79,921,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 13,275,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 41,964,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel, and 59,876,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
ures apply to the country as a 
whole, and do not reflect condi- | 
tions on the East Coast. 


‘Krug Of WPB Announces Plans For Removing 
Controis Over Materials With Defeat Of Germany 


Will, However, Protect Production Necessary 


For War With Japan 


Acting Chairman J. A. Krug, of the War Production Board, an- 


Paper Production—Paper pro-| nounced on Sept. 5, following a meeting of the full board, that “the 
duction for the week ended Sept.| Army, Navy and major war agencies have unanimously agreed on a 


2, was at 92.8% of capacity as| program designed to provide the 


against 93.2% the preceding week,| when Germany is defeated, while 


and for the week ended Sept. 4,| duction necessary for the Japanese war.” 


utmost stimulus to reconversion 
at the same time, protecting pro- 
The Board’s announce- 


@>. 
4 





last year, 90.7%, the American! ment further said: 

Paper & Pulp Association’s index| “Acting upon findings that there 
of miil activity disclosed. As for| will be reduction of about 40% of 
paperboard, production for the|war production within three 
same period was reported at 97% | months after the defeat of Ger-| 


ability of markets, men, materials 
and plants, to do the swiftest and 
most effective job possible of re- 
storing production, making what- 


For | 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled | 


of capacity, compared with 96% | 
in the preceding week. 


Business Failures—Business fail- 
ures in the United States declined 
for the week ended Aug. 31, to 
'14, a new low for the year. The 
latest week’s figures compares 
| with 22 in the preceding week and 
|26 in the corresponding week of 

1943, Dun & Bradstreet reports. 
/Concerns failing with liabilities of 
| $5,000 or more numbered 8, com- 
pared to 12 in the previous week 
|and 13 one year ago. There were 
no Canadian failures this week, 
compared with 5 in the preceding 
week and 3 a year ago. 


| Chain Store and Mail Order 
| Sales—The Department of Com- 
merce announced that chain store 
and mail order sales for July to- 
taled $1,200,000,000, representing ; 
|a gain over July, 1943, of 5%, and 
|a decrease of about 5% from June 
| of this year. Since there is nor- 
| mally a seasonal slump of about 
'8% from June, the reduced vol- 
‘ume for July, 1944, therefore, is 
considerably less than seasonal. 
|Following a correction for sea- 
sonal influences, the Commerce 
| Department’s adjusted index of 
|average daily sales advanced to 
'171 for July from 166 for June 
| (1935-39 equals 100). Marked ex- 
| pansion has taken place in sales 
'of chain grocery stores in recent 
|months following a marked de- 
|cline in this field after the first 








| quarter of 1943. ‘Since the open- 
'ing months of 1944 grocery chains 
‘have been steadily regaining this| 
‘loss. The seasonally adjusted sales 
'index of those outlets established 
'a new high level with a figure of 
/182 for June and a further frac- 
' tional rise in July. This compares 
'with a previous high of 178 for 
| August, 1942. 


Department and Retail Store 
| Sales—Department store sales on 
'a country-wide basis, as taken 
'from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
|index were 16% ahead of a year 
'ago for the week ending Sept. 2 
/as compared with 18% in the pre- 
ceding week. For the four weeks 
‘ending Sept. 2, 1944, sales in- 
'creased by 12%. An 8% increase 
lin department store sales for the 
'year to Sept. 2, 1944, over 1943, 
| was also noted. 

Moderate gains were the rule 
last week in the wholesale trade, 
|while activity in the retail lines 


many which will] free over 4,000,- 
000 workers, the board decided to: | 
“1. Remove almost all controls | 
over materials immediately upon | 
the defeat of Germany except. 
those that are absolutely neces- 
sary to assure the reduced meas- | 
ure of war production necessary | 
to beat Japan. This means that} 
all manufacturers can use any | 
plant and any materials that are. 
not needed for military produc- 
tion for any civilian production. 
“2. The War Production Board 
and other Government agencies 
will do everything within their 
powers to assist and encourage in- 
dustry in resuming civilian pro- 
duction and maintaining employ- 
ment through the ‘know-how’ of 
its industry divisions and industry 
and labor advisory committees. 


“3. The. board will maintain its 
organization and powers so as not 
to relinquish authority until it is 
certain that the war production 
program is adequate for victory 
over Japan. 


“The purpose of the decision, ar- | 


rived at today’s board meeting | ington. : 
after a sweeping re-survey of the|__,/5¢ War Production Board will 


niilibere ena “adminis : ; retain its industry divisions and 
is two-fold: paeqad engi teens ~ | its industry division requirements 
military production until final vic- | committees, whose job will be to 
tory over Japan. Second, to free | Make certain that no one is per- 
civilian enterprise to the utmost. | mitted to procure an unreasonable 
“Industry is to be allowed in its, #™ount of any material or prod- 
own way, according to the avail- | U°t that needed materials and 
43 'components are made available to 
‘ pas | top essential activities such as- 
in. which supplies of fresh fruits transportation, utilities and fuel, 
and vegetables were received. ‘and that small business is given an 
In wholesale lines reorders de- equal opportunity to secure ma- 
veloped, due to good business in terials and supplies. 
retail stores, but buyers again had| “A very few allocation orders 
to contend with delivery difficul- will be continued for materials 
ties. With inventories generally | that remain tight, such as lumber, 
reduced to their levels a year ago,| textiles and certain chemicals. For 
shortages of electrical goods,|¢xample, it will be necessary to 
lumber, building materials, tex- continue strict controls of the use 
tiles and cotton goods accounted | of lumber, particularly for major 
for a reduced sales volume. _construction projects. 
The above source estimates a; “The controlled materials plan 
gain of 6% to 8% for the week |for allocating steel and copper wilk 
in retail sales throughout the) be continued only for the quarter 
country over the same week in 1n which hostilities in Europe 
1943. Regional increases were:) cease. 
New England, 1 to 3%; East, 6 to;. “Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 
8% ; Middle West, 6 to 9%; North-| War Man-Power Commission, was 
west, 6 to 8%; South, 8 to 10%; present at the meeting, indorsed 
Southwest, 9 to 12%; and the Pa-|the program. outlined and indi- 
cific Coast, 9 to 12%. ‘cated that the WMC a short- 
eT ly announce a program for man 
Retail Trade In New York—The| power after Germany’s collapse 
opening of the fall trade season | 4 . Perm tail with the WPB 
found department stores in rd om sr ee 
York the past week operating at! Procecure. 


ever people want and affording 
maximum employment, just as 
quickly as possible. The plan is 
simple in outline. Detailed proce- 
dures for putting it into effect will 
be developed promptly. The plan 
provides as follows: 

“There will be only one prefer- 
ence rating, in addition to the 
present emergency AAA rating, 
and this rating will be reserved 
exclusively for military programs 
during the war against Japan. All 
other production will be unrated. 
Manufacturers will be permitted 
to accept unrated orders but they 
will be obliged to fill rated mili- 
tary orders ahead of all other bus- 
iness. 

“After Germany’s collapse no 
programming of civilian produc- 
tion will be necessary. The infor- 
mation which the War Production 
Board has on the available sup- 
plies of materials, components, 
facilities and man power indicates 
that maximum civilian output can 
be achieved without detailed 
priorities regulation from Wash- 








high volume, the pace of opera- 


| “Mr. Krug said in deciding upon 


' week last year, crude oil produc-/| quality and this factor is still no- 
tion was 421,200 barrels per day) ticeable to a degree, but demand 


average gross crude oil produc-| was very brisk. Cooler weather 
tion tor the week ended Sept. 2,; and buying occasioned by a re- 
as estimated by the American|turn of the school season were 
Petroleum Institute, was 4,657,650| largely responsible for the _ in- 
barrels. This represented a de- | crease. In fact, according to Dun 
cline of 9,800 barrels from the|& Bradstreet, all sorts of fall 
week ended Aug. 26, 1944. When merchandise showed expansion. 


compared with the corresponding Emphasis in the past has been on 


higher. The current figure was) for medium-priced goods became 
also 1,350 barrels above the daily more marked last week. Owing to 
average figure recommended by|a heavy demand stocks of men’s 
the Petroleum Administration for wear, houseware, yarn goods and 
War for the month of August, popular sportswear are develop- 


immediate and drastic elimination 
of production controls that the 
War Production Board is planning 
on keeping its steering gear and 
brakes in good condition. During 
the last three years the WPB in- 
dustry divisions have developed 
methods that have been heres 
chases. As a result the industry | Successful in dealing quickly a 

is taking steps for modification of effectively with industrial prob- 
the 20% tax. Wholesale markets lems. The ‘know-how’ will be kept 
enjoyed a spurt in trade with available for immediate use as 


buyers busy in their efforts to needed. ; 
hasten slow deliveries in the low-| “Also available will be the in- 


tions running 20% higher than a 
year ago, according to the New 
York “Times.” The increase for 
the week previous was officially 
placed at 9%. August fur sales 
failed to come up to expectations 
here as elsewhere, handicapped 
by high tax levies on retail pur- 





1944. For the four weeks ended 


Sept. 2, 1944, daily output aver-. 


aged 4,666,900 barrels. 

Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,592,000 barrels of. crude 
oil daily and produced 14,265,000 


barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- | 


put totaled 1,370,000 barrels with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,664,- 
600 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,293,000 barrels during the 
week ending Sept. 2, 1944. Stor- 


ing shortages. end dress lines. War develop-| 
An increased demand for sports-| ments, in the main, have worked 
‘wear among women continued, against early openings in various | 
with suit and coat sales mounting. | lines. 
In novelty lines box-shaped hand-| According to Federal Reserve 
bags proved popular and special-| Bank’s index, department store 
ized jewelry, notably silver bar-| sales in New York City for the 
ettes. Rationed shoes also attract-| weekly period to Sept. 2 in-| 
ed interest. creased by 9% over the same pe- 
Food sales centinued heavy,| riod of last year. This compared | 
‘running about 5% above what} with 20% in the preceding week. 





‘they were last year. Demand for! For the four weeks ending Sept. 
/ecanned goods displayed signs of| 2, seles rose by 8%; and for the) 
year to Sept. 2, they improved. 


| slackening, but the decrease on 


compensated for by the manner! by 8%. 


dustry advisory committees, the 
authority to allocate materials and 
to schedule production of compo- 
nents when supply becomes criti- 
cal. If troubles should occur in 
military production or civilian 
output, WPB will be able to han- 
dle them on a spot basis. With 
the removal of controls on pro- 
duction, industrial, civic and labor 
leaders in every community will 
be called upon to use their in- 
genuity and _ resourcefulness to 
overcome the home-front diffi- 
culties on the way back.” 
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Byrnes Reports To President On Reconversion 


Plans For Industry After Victory In Europe 
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ment workers” as Federal contro! 
machinery is reduced. 

9. Reconsideration by Congress 
of the Byrnes proposal for a min- 
imum weekly unemployment com- 
pensation of $20 tor as long as 
26 weeks. He said the State un- 
employment systems have accum- 
ulated reserves of $5,500,000,000 
and they should “now act to lib- 
eralize the benefits and make the 
State systems serve their true 
purpose.” 

In discussing employment pros- 
pects, Byrnes observed that “the 
prosecution of the 
Japan will demand the continued 
production of great quantities of 
war materials,’ and said “basic 
industries such as steel and tex- 
tiles will not be affected” by the 
end of the European war. 

He also indicated that shipyard 
employment will continue at a 
high level, saying “the Maritime 
Commission, like the Navy, has a 
tremendous task to perform in the 
war of the Pacific. The surrender 
of Germany will not lessen the 
necessity for the construction of 
certain types of ships, but it will 
make possible the cancellation of 
some ships.” 

But, Mr. Byrnes continued, it is 
“inevitable that in some particular 
industries and in some communi- 
ties there should temporarily be 
reduced employment. This _ is 
more likely to occur where the 
curtailment is in Government- 
owned plants engaged entirely in 
war production and having no 
plans for civilian production.” 

To meet this situation, Mr. 
Byrnes has appointed a commit- 
tee which is now at work inter- 
viewing contractors to determine 
whether they will exercise their 
options to buy or lease the Gov- 
ernment-owned plants. 


In a seminar to explain his re- 
port to newsmen, Mr. Byrnes said 
speed has been applied to that 
problem in the last week because 
“that’s where the trouble will 
come.” Although many contractors 
are interested in buying or leas- 
ing plants, he said, it is obvious 
that any restrictions on disposal 
of these facilities will delay their 
reconversion and cause unemploy- 
ap Le ge os 

He said the War Department has 
furnished him with a list of plants 
that it probably will want kept in 
a “stand-by” condition after V-E 
Day and another list of those 
which will be available for con- 
version. 

He said in the Defense Plant 
Corporation alone the Govern- 
ment has 1,800 plants costing $18,- 
600,000,000 and that in the last 
year and a half 14 lessees have 
exercised their option to buy and 
have paid the Government $25,- 
000,000. jel 

At the end of his report Mr. 
Byrnes said: 

The fear of timid people may 
temporarily retard our return to 
full production and full employ- 
ment. But it will be only for a 
short time. 

Today America is stronger than 
ever before. We should make the 
maintenance of the present na- 
tional income and high level of 
employment our goal—and achieve 
that goal. 

Mr. Byrnes’ report, in full, as 
given in Washington advices to 
the New York “Herald Tribune” 


follows: 
Sept. 7, 1944 
Dear Mr. President: 


For many months government 
agencies have been making plans 
for a return to civilian production 
when Germany surrenders. Re- 
cently we have held conferences 
as a result of which the represen- 
tatives of the departments direct- 
ly concerned with reconversion 
problems are closely co-operating 
end synchronizing their  pro- 
grams. 

This is a report upon the status 
of some of these programs, and 


TOE a ae A A 


war against | 


some recommendations as to fu- 
ture action. 
Cutbacks 
| More than a year ago at the re- 
quest of the Office of War Mo- 
i bilization, the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission and Foreign 
Economic Administration ap-| 
pointed” committees to review 
| their procurement programs to| 
| determine whether or not there 
| could, at this time, be some mod- 
ification either of the rates of pro- | 
duction or of the total objective | 
for the major items of procure- 
ment. Subsequently, at my re- 
quest, the joint chiefs of staff ap- 
pointed a committee of four offi- | 
cers of high rank, two from the 
1 Army and two from the Navy, to | 
review constantly the action of! 
the several procurement agencies | 
in the curtailment of procurement 
progimms. They have been in 
daily touch with the procurement | 
officials, who since that time have 
canceled more than $18,000,000,- 
000 of authorized expenditures. 
Of course, while these curtail- | 
ments and cancellations have 
been taking place, necessity has} 
arisen for the expenditure of) 
many other millions for certain) 
additional munitions and supplies 
resulting from the change from a) 
defensive to an offensive war-| 
fare. But the figures show that) 
the procurement agencies them-_ 
selves have tried to prevent the| 
accumulation of unnecessary sup- | 
plies while, at the same time, 
furnishing the weapons and sup-| 
plies that have made possible the} 
victories of our armed forces. 
General Somervell, Commander 
of the Army Service Forces, with 
the approval of the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, has directed: 
(a) That the strategic reserve 
be immediately studied 
light of current production and 
strategic situation without delay. 
(b) That authority be given 
him to immediately suspend pro- 
curement on not to exceed 50% 





current strategic reserve. 

This strategic reserve embraces 
supplies of initial equipment for 
an additional million men. The 
decision of General Somervell 
will not result in cutbacks of ex- 
isting orders but it will result in 
reducing by 50% orders placed 
after this date for supplies for 
these strategic reserves. 


At the supply depots stocks 
heretofore have been authorized 
at 90 days of anticipated issue. 
In the light of current procure- 
ment and_ strategic conditions, 
General Somervell has ordered 
that the depot stocks be reduced 
to 60 days of expected issue for 
items vital to combat and 45 days 
for expected issue of other items. 
This will also reduce future pro- 
curement orders. 


The ample supply of some mu- 
nitions and some supplies will. 
not, however, lessen the emphasis 
all government agencies have’ 
been placing upon the necessity 
for overcoming the shortages in 
certain other critical supplies. 
They continue short. Reports con- 
tinue of the short supply of cer- 
tain artillery ammunition requir- 
ing our officers to restrict the 
number of rounds fired a day. For 
the last week the conduct of the 
war, fortunately, has lessened the 
demand upon the supply of heavy 
artillery ammunition. But no one 
sen tell when demands will again 
increase. The Army cannot gam- 
ble as to the day of surrender. 





Agency Co-operation in Cutbacks 


Recognizing the need for an or- 
derly shifting of facilities to meet 
changing requirements during the 
period of maximum war produc-' 
tion. I directed the War Produc- 
tion Board on June 5, 1944. to es- 
tablish an appropriate division 
with representatives from the 
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| cutbac 
| view 


| visions in war requirements. 


in the) 


of the material provided in the) 


| vided to permit the resumption of 


k procedures, having 
that these cutback proce- 
dures will be available to facili- 
tate reconversion upon the defeat 
of Germany. 

The current procedures for the 
administration of cutbacks are de- 
signed to provide for interim re- 
Un- 
der these procedures, the procure- 
ment agencies determine the allo- 
cation of cutbacks among contrac- 
tors under broad policies devel- 
oped by the War Production 
Board to secure maximum pro- 
duction. The procurement agen- 
cies furnish the War Production 
Board with advance notice of any 
cutback for an item or related 
group of items in which the value 
of the cutback equals or exceeds 
$1,000,000 in the current month or 
any of the next succeeding 
moths. 

As detailed plans are developed, 
these plans are also reported to 
the War Production Board. They | 
include information with respect 
to the facilities involved, the la- 
bor employed, the labor area in 
which the work is located, costs, 
past production, future require- 
ments, plant capacities and the’ 


| selection of facilities for retention 


and release. 

The staff of the War Production 
Board assigned to the study of) 
cutbacks reviews the _ detailed 
proposal and gives clearance or 
recommends changes which ap-| 
pear desirable. This staff is com-| 
posed of representatives of the. 
war procurement agencies, the 
War Manpower Commission, the | 
Smaller War Plants Corporation | 
and various divisions of the War} 


| Production Board. 


For cutbacks of over $200,000 
but less than $1,000,000 in the 
|current month or any one of the 


| succeeding three ‘months, modi- | 


| fied information is made avail- 


in| 


'able to the War Production Board | 
prior to final determination of the | 


facilities to be cutback. 


'the War Production Board, the 
| War Manpower Commission and 
'the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion are advised before final noti- 
| fication is given to the contractor 
so that appropriate arrangements 
| may be made for the use of the 
facilities for other war purposes 
or for essential civilian produc- 
tion. This also permits the devel- 
opment of a program for the util- 
ization of the man power made 
available by the cutback, 


V-E Day 

With the defeat of Germany, 
the requirements of the procure- 
ment agencies for material and 
supplies will be reduced by ap- 
proximately 40%. The primary 
objectives in the cutback proce- 
dure will differ somewhat from 
those now in effect. The need will 
still remain to give full protec- 
tion to the necessary war pro- 
grams for the conduct of the war 
against Japan, but in so doing, 
every opportunity will be pro- 


max imum civilian production 
without delay, thus preventing 
extended unemployment. 


The procurement agencies con- 
fronted with major readjustments 
following the defeat of Germany 
have prepared special procure- 
ment programs for the continuing 
war with Japan which are ready 
for implementation immediately 
upon the defeat of Germany. 

These agencies are now en- 
gaged in notifying prime contrac- 
tors of their tentative plans un- 
der policies prescribed by the War | 
Production Board. Moreover, the) 
proposed contractual changes in| 
major items have been or are now 
in process of being submitted to 
the War Production Board for re- 
view and for the consideration of 
such changes as may appear de- 
sirable in the interests of the na- 
tional economy. 

The staff which has obtained | 
experience in analyzing current 
cutbacks is being utilized to ex- 
amine the tentative cutbacks) 








procurement services and the War | which will result with the defeat| engaged in contract termination 
| Manpower Commission to develop of Germany. The factors for the' work now exceeds 6,500. Plans! 


As a result of these procedures, | 


selection of facilities to be re-| 


leased at this time will differ, ob- 
viously, from those used with re- 
spect to current production, as 
speed in reconversion to desir- 
able civilian production now be- 
comes a major factor. 


Criteria for Selection of Cutbacks 
After V-E Day 
The factors being evaluated in 
the selection of facilities for the 
second phase of the war follows: 
(a) The procuring agency will 
retain until final victory those 
contractors which it has found 
from experience to be capable of 


producing required items of de-' 


sirable quality at the desired 
scheduled rates. The contractors 
retained in war production until 
the end of the war must be the 
best qualified, and all other rules 
of selection are applicable only 
among those so qualified. No con- 
tractor, however, will be disqual- 


ified simply because he is a small | 


contractor. 
(b) As between qualified con- 


tractors, the following factors will | 


be considered in selecting facili- 
ties to accomplish the necessary 
readjustment and curtailment of 
production: 


(1) Privately owned plants, 
not normally engaged in pro- 
duction of a military character, 
will be given first priority of 


release from war production in} 


order to facilitate their recon- 
version to civilian production, | 
due consideration being given 
to the wishes of the contractors. | 


(2) Government-owned plants | 
will be kept in operation or re-| 
serve until their production is} 
clearly no longer required for | 
military needs. This is subject | 
to modification in the case of a| 
plant located in an isolated sec- | 
tion with no opportunity for) 
displaced workers where the! 
exercise of wise administrative | 
discretion may prompt other | 
action. 

(3) In so far as practicable, | 
the release to civilian produc-| 
tion of competing units of the! 
same industry should be simul- 
taneous. 


(4) In scheduling the release 
of plants and industries, due 
consideration is to be given to! 
cushioning the shock of unem- | 
ployment. 


(5) In scheduling the release 
of plants or industries, due 
consideration is to be given to: 


(a) Security considerations; 


(b) Considerations affecting 
public transportation, such as 
accessibility to the sources of} 
labor, raw materials, compo- 
nents, depots or storage fa- 
cilities, and ultimate destina- 
tion; 

(c) The relative unit cost 
to government; 


,-;, (ad) The welfare of smaller 
business. 


(6) Where practical consid- 
erations make it possible, com- 
panies responsible for the de- 
velopment and engineering of 
specialized products will be re- 
tained in their manufacture in 
preference to those companies 
which are merely licensed for 
their manufacture. 


As a result of advanced plan- 
ning, representatives of the pro- 
curement agencies are today con- 
ferring with contractors, agreeing 
in advance of termination as to 
methods of accounting, and settl- 
ing such questions as the allot- 
ment of overhead expenses as be- 
tween war production and civilian 
production. 


The agencies will also ‘notify 
their contractors by 
when the defeat of Germany is) 
announced of the curtailment of | 
war production in the contractor’s | 
plant so that the contractor may | 
start immediately with converting | 
to normal civilian production that) 
portion of his plant no longer re-| 
quired for war production. 


The War Department personnel | 





telegram b 


developed for the speedy termi 
tion of the contracts will requi 
more than 25,000 persons. Add 
tional personnel for this work 
being trained in special schoo 
and training courses are bein 
provided for procurement office 
and for employees of contractor 


Navy Cutbacks 

The plans of the Navy Depart 
ment are necessarily differen 
from those of the War Depart 
ment. The Navy has a s 
number of contracts. The task o 
the Navy following the surrende 
of Germany will be just as grea 
as before the surrender. A reviev 
of Navy plans indicates the sam 
thoroughness as is evidenced by 
Army to do all possible to lesse 
the impact upon the civilian econ 
omy resulting from the curtail- 
mentor cancellation of contracts. 


Maritime Cutbacks 


The Maritime Commission, like 
'the Navy, has a tremendous task 
to perform in the war of the Pa- 
cific. The surrender of Germany 
| will not lessen the necessity for 
the construction of certain types 
| of ships, but it will make possible 
the cancellation of some ships. 
Plans have already been prepared 
| to become effective upon the ces- 
|sation of hostilities in Europe, 
| listing the contracts to be can- 
'celed or curtailed. 


| War Controls to Be Modified to 
Stimulate Civilian Production 


There will be some time lag be- 
tween the curtailment and can- 
cellation of war contracts and the 
resumption of large civilian pro- 
duction. The length of that pe- 
riod may be lessened by the 
promptness with which war-time 
restraints are removed. 

To insure the utmost speed in 


}reconversion and to permit the 


prompt resumption of civilian 
production at least equal to the. 
civilian production of the United 


| States in 1939 controls now in ex- 


istence will be released or modi- 
fied to the fullest extent possible 
to permit manufacturers a freedom 
in planning for the resumption of 
civilian production and in order- 
ing materials and components 
which will assure maximum 
speed. 

The military needs for the war 
against Japan must be assured. 
Unquestionably there will remain 
areas of tight supply which will 
necessitate war production re- 
ceiving a _ preferential position. 
However, the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan, with its necessary but 
cumbersome paper work, will no 
longer be required, provided in- 
dustry as a whole continues to 
recognize the importance of war 
and essential civilian production 
and the necessity for the protec- 
tion of small business. 

As the acting Chairman of the 
War Production Board has an- 
nounced, existing controls will be 
relaxed immediately after the de- 
feat of Germany and the follow- 
ing controls substituted: 


(a) The establishment of a new 
military preference rating to be 
assigned to the war-procurement 
programs of the War Department, 
Navy Department, Maritime Com- 
mission, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and military lend-lease. 
Contractors will be required to 
accept orders in this rating band 
and to fill these orders in prece- 
dence to any other orders. 


(b) The establishment of a new 

civilian production preference rat- 
ing band subordinate to the mili- 
tary rating, but superior to all 
other ratings to be used only if 
necessary to protect the more es- 
sential civilian programs. It is 
fet, anticipated that this rating 
and will be necessary, and it 
will be used only in the event 
programs in this category fail to 
meet schedules. 


(c) The new rating structure 
will be placed in effect immedi- 
ately following the defeat of Ger- 
many. It will automatically as- 
sign the new ratings to the prime 
contractors of the designated pro- 
grams, and these prime contrac- 
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tors will be directed to extend 
the ratings to their suppliers. 
After an appropriate period has 
elapsed to permit a re-rating and 
re-scheduling of orders, all other 
outstanding preference ratings 
will become void. 

(d) The priority regulations 
now in effect will be amended to 
conform to these changes. 


(e) The Controlled Materials 
Plan will be revoked immediately 
after the defeat of Germany, ex- 
cept that it will remain in effect 
for steel and copper during the 
remainder of the quarter in which 
the revocation is issued. In effect, 
orders under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan become priority or- 
ders; however, suppliers will be 
permitted to receive and fill all 
orders placed after the defeat of 
Germany to the extent made pos- 
sible by the cancellation of or- 
ders which they then hold under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. 


(f{) L and M Orders will be re- 
voked, except for a few selected 
orders which must be retained as 
a mechanism for programming 
items which will continue in short 
supply, such as tires, batteries, 
motors, lumber and some textiles 
and chemicals. 


(g) The War Production Board 
will retain the authority which 
it now has to continue or to in- 
stitute controlled mechanisms to 
cope with individual production 
and procurement problems, to in- 
clude the authority to issue in- 
dividual directives to manufac- 
turers or suppliers to produce or 
deliver a product or products to 
a designated purpose. This will 
permit the War Production Board 
to take appropriate action to pre- 
vent or to correct hardship cases. 


Administrative Machinery for Se- 
curing the Prompt Clearing of 
Contractors’ Plants 


An essential step to the prompt 
reconversion of a war facility to 
civilian production is the removal 
of war materials and equipment 
from the plant. This clearance is 
a part of the contract-termination 
procedure which has been planned 
in detail by all of the procure- 
ment agencies in close co-opera- 
tion with the Director of Contract 
Settlements and with the Surplus 
War Property Administrator. 


Arrangements for prompt ad- 
vance payments and for loans as- 
sure the war contractor of quick 
financing. There remain the in- 
ventory and disposal of plant 
equipment and materials pertain- 
ing to the war contract which 
must be removed to prevent in- 
terference with reconversion. 


To expedite prompt clearance, 
the following procedures have 
been developed: 

(a) Whenever a war contractor 
is of the opinion that he no 
longer requires for the perform- 
ance of any war contract govern- 
ment-owned facilities covered by 
purchase or lease option, he will 
promptly notify the owning pro- 
curement agency of his desire to 
exercise or waive the option. If 
he desires to exercise the option, 
the facilities will be disposed of 
accordingly. The _ procurement 
agencies are prepared to waive or 
release, under terms and condi- 
tions deemed appropriate, any ex- 
isting obligations of war contrac- 
tors under facilities contracts. 

(b) The war contractor will 
submit an inventory list of items 
which become excess with the 
curtailment of his contract and 
which are not under option classi- 
fied for retention or for removal. 
He will indicate the space which 
he has available for storage’ un- 
der appropriate rental. Unsé@tis- 
factory inventory lists will be’re- 
turned by the procurement agen- 
cies within 10 days. 
davs the procurement agencies 
will notify the war contractor of 
those items in his inventory which 


are 
(1) Necessary for war produc- 
tion; 
(2) May be retained by the con- 
tractor; 


Within 20) 





(3) May be stored by the con- 
tractor, and 


(4) Should be prepared for'! 
shipment to a designated place. | 
Within 60 days after receipt of a} 
satisfactory inventory list, the} 


procurement agencies; | 
(1) Must dispose of any or all | 


of the facilities to the war con- 
tractor which the government is 
willing to release; 


(2) Complete arrangements with | 
the war contractor for the storage! 
of those inventory items which he | 
is prepared to store; and 

(3) Remove the balance. 

At any time in this period the 
war contractor may remove and 
store at his own expense and risk 
any materials or equipment no 
longer required for war produc- 
tion. After the elapse of 60 days 
from date of receipt of inventory, 
the contractor may remove and 
store such materials at the risk 
and expense of the government. 

In order to facilitate the re- 
moval of equipment and material, 
the procurement agencies are 
developing storage-space require- 
ments and reporting these re-| 
quirements to the space control 
committee of the Surplus War 
Property Administration. 

This space control committee 
has regional subcommittees lo- 
cated throughout the United 
States which maintain listings of 
all suitable storage space and al- 
locate space to the procurement 
agencies to meet their require- 
ments. 

In addition large centrally lo- 
cated storage centers are being 
developed where prefabricated 
temporary storage shelters can be 
erected quickly to protect stored 
equipment. These storage areas 
will be located in industrial cen- 
ters and will be operated under 
government contracts by commer- 
cial warehousemen. 

All procurement agencies will 
be required to establish a report- 
ing procedure which will show 
the progress being made in clear- 
ing plants. 

To further facilitate reconver- 
sion the Surplus War Property 





Administrator has approved the 
immediate sale of machine tools 
and industrial equipment being 
used by manufacturers for war 
work to these manufacturers on a 
depreciation formula believed fair 
to both industry and to the gov- 
ernment. 

Machine tools not desired by 
the manufacturer are reported as 
surplus and become available for 
sale to other contractors desiring 
the tools for the resumption of 
civilian production, under the 
same general depreciation formu- 
la, but with a somewhat more fav- 
orable price differential, in view 
of the additional costs of install- 
ing such machinery as compared 
with machinery sold in place. 


Steps to Aid Employment During 
Reconversion 


The effectiveness of any. plans 
for the transition from war pro- 
duction to peace production will 
depend upon our ability to pro- 
vide jobs for the workers who will 
be displaced by the reduction in 
war production. 

The fear of prolonged unem- 
ployment following V-E Day has 
been exaggerated. The prosecu- 
tion of the war against Japan will 
demand the continued production 
of great quantities of war mate- 
rials. Basic industries such as 
steel and textiles will not be af- 





fected. We will speedily return 
to civilian production. The pent- 
up demand for goods will come! 
from a people who have the 
money with which to buy them. 
But it is inevitable that in some 
particular industries and in some 
communities there should tem- 
porarily be reduced employment. 
This is more likely to occur where 
the curtailment is in government- 
owned plants engaged entirely in} 
war production and having no 
plans for civilian production. 





In order to meet this situation 
I have appointed a committee 


lconsisting of representatives of; 


the War Production Board, the! 
War Manpower Commission, the 
Defense Plant Corporation and) 
the Surplus War Property Admin- | 
istration. They are at work inter-| 
viewing the contractors. Their | 
objective is to ascertain whether | 
or not the contractor will exercise | 


age of the. workers’ previous. 
wages, or $20, whichever is the) 
lower; should be paid for as long | 
as 26 weeks and the coverage be| 
extended to include workers! 
where the number of employees | 
is less than eight. Several influ- | 
ential members expressed to me} 


war contract and that he can re- 
sume Civilian production, he prob- 
ably will not move until he as- 
certains what ceiling price will be 
placed upon his goods. The price 
of civilian goods which have been 
produced throughout the war has 
been fixed by OPA and takes into 


|his opinion to buy or lease the! the view that they did not want|account increased production 
|plants. If he is not interested,| to consider at this time a bill! costs. But articles not now pro- 


then the committee, having de-! liberalizing the benefits because | duced, such as automobiles, ra- 


termined to what uses the plant) 
can be put, will inquire whether | 
local capital or some corporation | 
or individual can be interested in| 
purchasing or leasing the plant— 
of course, subject to the policies | 
prescribed by law. 


The primary purpose is to help 
the manpower situation. The 
presence of a representative of) 
the Manpower Commission on' 
this committee will enable that) 
agency to know what progress is 
being made in arranging for the) 
operation of these plants. If such| 
operation does not seem probable, | 
the Manpower Commission, in) 
advance, can make plans to se-| 
cure jobs for the workers when 
their employment is terminated. 


It is obvious that any restric- 
tions upon the sale or leasing of 
these plants that will delay their 
conversion to civilian production 
will cause unemployment. In‘the 
government - owned plants there 
are several million war workers. | 
If they are not employed until 
other plants can be built or other | 
machinery installed, they will be) 
out of work for a long period. The | 
plant equipment of these govern-_| 
ment-owned plants must be put to 
work promptly if jobs are to be| 
provided. | 





War-Time Manpower Controls to 
Be Lifted 


It is apparent that with the de-| 
feat of Germany the necessity for, 
existing manpower controls large-| 
ly will cease. Hence, these con-| 
trols will be abandoned to facili- 
tate the transfer of manpower 


from the curtailed war program | 


to civilian production. The serv- 
ices available through the War'| 
Manpower Commission and the 
United States Unemployment Ser- | 
vice will continue. The Produc-| 
tion Urgency and Manpower Pri-| 
orities Committees will also con-| 
tinue to function as at present, al-| 
though their functions will be- 
come’ advisory. 
However, a loss of manpower in| 
war production below the needs) 
to meet the schedules established | 
for the war against Japan would 
necessitate a prompt restoration 
of controls. It is anticipated that 
the voluntary establishment of. 
ceilings will correct such condi- 
tions locally, if the need arises. 


First Line of Defense Against 
Unemployment 


Unemployment compensation is 
our first line of defense against 
unemployment. In view of the) 
failure of the Congress to provide} 
for more liberal benefit payments, 
by the unemployment compensa- | 
tion systems of the states through | 
supplemental appropriations by) 
the Federal Government, there 
will be some states in which the) 
payments will be very inade-| 
quate, particularly in view of the. 
increase in the cost of living 
since such payments were estab- 
lished by those states. 

The weekly benefits were es-| 
tablished several years prior to 
the war. If they were adequate! 
then, they are inadequate now. | 
The state systems have, during) 
the war, as a result of increased) 
contributions and reduced expen- | 
ditures, accumulated reserves of! 
five and one-half billion dollars. | 
That is fortunate. But the objec-'| 
tive of the system is to provide a 
defense against unemployment. 
and not merely to accumulate) 
money. The states should act now’ 
to liberalize the benefits and) 
make the state systems serve their | 
true purpose. 

I still hope the Congress will, 
reconsider its action in rejecting | 
the plan suggested by me that the: 
maximum weekly benefit should 
not be less than a stated percent-! 





thought that after the election 
| legislation providing reasonable 


| V-E Day we are to reduce war 


| should 


they feared if such a bill was con- 
sidered at this time just prior to) 
a Presidential election there) 
would be bidding for votes and | 
the proposal would not be con- | 
sidered upon its merits. They | 


liberalization could be enacted. I 
earnestly hope this will be done. | 


Return to 40-Hour Week 
It is evident to me that if on 


production 40% it is necessary 
that the government plan now to 
spread the work. 

Only the necessities of war 
production and the shortage of 
workers caused the government to 
increase the work week to 48 
hours. When V-E Day comes we 
return to the 40-hour 
week. This will give jobs to those 
who are left without employment. 
The workers want jobs and not 
unemployment compensation. 

On Feb. 9, 1943, I reeommended 
that the President issue an order 
authorizing the increased employ- 
ment to 48 hours. As the reason 
for the order will not exist after 
V-E Day, I hope an order will 
be issued returning to the 40-hour 
week provided by law, except to 
take care of production necessary 
to the war effort and some spe- 
cially tight labor areas. 


This wiii help solve a problem 
which is already giving concern. 
Many employees have been leav- 
ing plants engaged in war pro- 
duction to seek employment 
where they believe civilian pro- 
duction will be quickly resumed. 
If a worker remains in war pro- 
duction, and is allowed to work | 
48 hours with time and a half for 
the extra eight hours, his weekly 
take-home will be larger than the 
weekly take-home of the worker 
engaged in civilian production 
and working only 40 hours. The 
financial incentive thus provided 
may induce workers to remain in 
war production. 


Restraining and Re-employment 
Administration 


The Restraining and Re-em- 
ployment Administration has been 
at work for months upon the 
problems of employment and 
training. Central offices have 
been established in all important 
cities where there are concen- 
trated’ the representatives of vari- 
ous agencies concerned with em- 
ployment, vocational training and 
other activities of government 
agencies so that the unemployed 
may, in one place, secure infor- 
mation as to the assistance they 
can secure from the government. 
The plans worked out by this 
agency will be of assistance to the 
unemployed veterans and war 
workers. 

Public Works 

The Public Works Administra- 
tion has obtained from states, 
counties and cities much informa- 
tion as to work projects planned 
by such governments. The de- 
mand for construction projects 
exists. As a rule those govern- 
ments have the funds for the 
projects. In communities where 
there is no unemployment follow- 
ing V-E Day it would be more 
unfortunate if they were not un- 
dertaken in communities where 
there is unemployment. 

It is not possible to exercise di- | 
rect control over the time when) 
expenditures will be made by lo- 
cal governments. But the Fed- 
eral Government can time its 
expenditures of Federal funds for 
road construction and work pro- 
jects to relieve unemployment. 


Prices for Reconversion 


When a manufacturer has been 
advised of the curtailment of a 














a ceiling price. 


dios, refrigerators, may have to 
be priced somewhat above the 
prices prevailing in 1941 when 
civilian production of these arti- 
cles was stopped. 

It is entirely possible that on 
V-E Day, as a result of the cur- 
tailment of contracts, several hun- 
dred producers would at the same 
time ask OPA for a decision as to 
Obviously, if a 
decision is delayed until investi- 
gation can be made of production 
costs of all such articles at thai 
time, it would increase the ranks 
of the jobless. 

One practical way would be to 
authorize a percentage increase 
over earlier prices for articles 
which have been out of produc- 
tion for some time, with the right 
and duty devolving upon OPA to 
adjust such prices upward o 
downward in the light of experi- 
ence. Since Jan. 1, 1941, when the 
production of civilian durable 
goods was drastically curtailed, 
industrial wholesale prices have 
increased. Often it is difficult to 
ascertain quickly the amount of 
such increase because the increase 
has not been uniform for all com- 
modities. Some commodities have 
risen substantially while others 
have declined or not risen at all. 
For example, iron and steel prices 
have not risen and the price of 
aluminum actually has declined. 
There has been very considerable 
technological progress during the 
war which should serve in some 
cases to offset increase in labor 
and material costs. 

However, it should be feasible 
for OPA to establish a general 
ceiling for articles out of civilian 
production for some time at a 
fixed percentage above the prices 
charged for such articles before 
civilian production ceased. This 
percentage can be quickly com- 
puted on the basis of increased 
material, labor and other costs. 
Provision can be made to take 
care of hardship cases on appeal. 
As manufacturers return to pro- 
duction competition should cause 
some prices to drop quickly and 
substantially below the fixed ceil- 
ings. y 

The Stabilization Director and 
the Price Administrator are en- 
gaged in determining the formula 
to be applied in arriving at the. 
percentage increase to be allowed. 
The formula cannot now be an-’ 
nounced. No hard and fast rule 
can be applied to all industries 
but a price program is being 
worked out that will make certain 
that the reconversion to civilian 
production in any industry will 
not be delayed by lack of infor- 
mation as to prices. 


Taxes 


Before the manufacturer re- 
turns to production he will want 
to know something more than the 
ceiling price. He will want some. 
idea about taxes in order to de- 
termine whether there will be a 
profit in his business. Everybody 
cannot be an employee. There 
must be an employer if people 
are going to get jobs. Before a 
man put his own money and asks 
his friends to put money in a 
business he wants to know that 
there is some prospect of his mak- 
ing a profit. 

The excess profit tax is a war 
tax. With the ending of the war 
there should be an end to excess 
profit taxes. It cannot be done 
upon V-E Day because we will 
still have war production and war 
profits, but the Administration 
and the leaders of the Congres- 
sional committees might well an- 
nounce an intention to urge the 
elimination of the excess profit ° 
taxes when the war with Japan is 
at an end. 

(Continued on page 1170) 
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We should consider, also, the 
advisability of allowing manufac- 
turers to depreciate new machin- 
ery substantially in the years in 
which such machinery is pur- 
chased. Great Britain has incor- 
porated such a plan in its current 
budget. This action would induce 


many companies to hazard new) 
| 1,200,000 tons. U.N. R. R. A. esti- 


ventures, thereby increasing em- 
ployment. It would give a real 
incentive to companies to keep 


tons of food can be released from 
the war-time pipe line or reserve 
for other uses. This will include 
6,000,000 tons of food other than 
| wheat. 

Excluding wheat the estimated 
requirements of the armed forces 
for food during the first six 
months of the reoccupation are 





|mates its requirements for the 


isame period at approximately 2,-| 


our industry ahead of the rest of! 700,000 tons. 


the world technologically. 


It | 


This would make approximate- 


would provide a steady domestic | ly 6,000,000 tons of food available 
market of substantial proportion! against requirements of 3,900,000 


for capital goods and would go 
far .to provide a stable basis for 
employment in that field in the 
post-war readjustment. 


Controls 


I have requested a survey to be 
made to determine what war con- 
trols can be modified after V-E 
Day. To enforce controls requires 
personnel. When the controls are 
released government employees 
should be released. The scheduled 
reduction of procurement in the 
War Department, the removal of 
controls by the War Production 
Board, and other agencies, should 
make it possible for many govern- 
ment workers to return to their 
homes when Germany surrenders. 

The justification for rationing 
is the short supply of a commod- 
ity. When the supply is sufficient 
for normal demands rationing 
should cease. Many foods have 
already been removed from the 
ration list. Others will be re- 
moved as soon as supplies justify 
removal. 

V-E Day will result in increas- 
ing the supply of gasoline avail- 
able for the civilian population. 
It is impossible now to make a 
definite statement. My opinion is 
the increase will not permit the 
discontinuance of rationing but 
the allowances can be increased 
in certain areas. 

There are many commodities, 
however, that are still in short 
supply and must continue to be 
rationed. 

Food Program 

V-E Day requires a review of 
our plans for production on 
farms as well as in factories. In 
the near future War Food Admin- 
istrator Jones must announce the 
goals for farm production in 
1945. So far as food supplies are 
concerned here is the problem: 

Food production in the areas 
under Allied control, with the 
exception of Russia, is approxi- 
mately one-third above normal 
production. War reserves have 
been established: When peace 
comes the reserves in the military 
theaters will become surplus. 


Because of the submarine ac- 
tivity, blitz bombing, and the ir- 
regularity of shipping, reserve 
stocks for the civilian population 
of the United Kingdom were in- 
creased from a normal of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons to 5,500,000 
tons. These stocks were made up 
of supplies domestically pro- 
duced, purchased in the market, 
lend-lease and other sources. If 
after V-E Day this stock should 
be fixed at 3,500,000 tons, it will 
leave 2,000,000 tons available for 
relief. This will, of course, affect 
only the size of the reserve stocks 
and not the food available for 
current consumption in Britain. 

It is estimated that in the year 
following V-E Day our military 
food procurement will decline 
about 50%, or approximately 4,- 
000,000 tons. In addition we know 
that the Army has accumulated 
considerable stocks of combat ra- 
tions, in the European theater 
which will be available for civil- 
ian use. 

In order to meet lend-lease 
»- Shipping schedules the War Food 
Administration has had to accu- 
— a stock of food commodi- 


Thus, approximately 8,000,000 





first six months of 
1945. It seems, therefore, that 
European requirements will be 
met without very large drafts on 
the United States production in 
1945. 

That means that we must decide 
what we will do about the com- 
mitment of the United States 
Government to support farm 
prices contained in what is known 
as the Steagall amendment. If, as 
a result of reduced demand, the 
market price drops below the sup- 
port price, government must buy 
the surplus if it is going to sup- 
port prices. 

Domestic consumption will in- 
crease with the removal of all ra- 
tion controls. Prior to the war we 
disposed of surplus foods through 
the school lunch program, the 
stamp program and direct relief 
program. These programs, how- 
ever, cannot absorb enough to 
maintain prices in the domestic 
market. 

We must increase our exports 
—but we must realize there are 
difficulties. Our price level is 
higher than for similar commodi- 
ties in other producing areas. The 
United Kingdom will be asked to 
make contracts for food in Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and 


tons “for the 





South America. Russia has indi- 
cated a desire for machinery and 
machine tools—but for few con- 
sumer goods. 

We know that the civilian pop- 
ulation of other nations have not 
consumed anything like the con- 
sumption of our people. As other 
nations return to full production 
and full employment there will be 
increased demand for food abroad 
as well as at home. I have abid- 
ing confidence that ways will be 
found to make certain that we do 
not return to a policy of scarcity. 


But here is the immediate and 
concrete problem. Congress has 
committed the government to 
support prices but has not‘appro- 
priated funds to carry out the 
commitment. In the light of the 
situation above described it is es- 
timated that compliance with this 
commitment may require an ap- 
propriation of as much as $2,000,- 
000,000 in 1945. 


I therefore suggest that the 
Congress be asked to prescribe 
methods by which the support 
price commitment shall be car- 
ried out and appropriate adequate 
funds for the purpose. Action is 
necessary at this time in order 
that the Food Administrator can 
establish quotas for the various 
crops and fix the support prices. 


Commends Baruch- Hancock 
Report 

Last November I requested Mr. 
B. M. Baruch and Mr. John Han- 
cock to investigate and report 
upon the problem of reconversion. 
In March of this year they filed a 
port which was submitted by me 
to the various government agen- 
cies to establish a pattern for ac- 
tion by them on the suggestions 
therein discussed. The report has 
been of inestimable value and 
should continue to be the guide 
for reconversion policies. 


Present Income and Employment 
Levels Should Be Maintained 


The fear of timid people may 





temporarily retard our return to 
full production and full employ- 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
| will start its 51st year of banking 
iservice to northern Ohio on Sept. 
|20. The company presents an un- 
|usual record of growth at the 
‘close of its first half-century of 
service. It has 46 banking offices 
in operation in Cuyahoga, Lake 
and Lorain counties. Its resources 
are more than $900,000,000; its 
capital funds over $40,000,000; its 
deposits in excess of $850,000,000. 
It has approximately 630,000 de- 
posit accounts. It is the 17th 
| largest bank in the United States 
and it is claimed that few, if ay, 
banking institutions in the nation 
whose offices are confined to a 
single metropolitan community 
|have as large a number of de- 
positors. Pointing out that the de- 
velopment of The Cleveland Trust 
Company into one of the nation’s 
igreat banking institutions has 
been achieved by conservative, 
confidence-building banking ser- 
vice and policies rather than by 
spectacular moves, the announce- 
ment of the anniversary notes that 
despite its conservatism, the com- 
pany has been outstanding as a 
pioneer on many occasions, as well 
as a leader in new developments. 
Notably, it was among the first of 
banks in America to use modern 
advertising aggressively, including 
first use of the explanatory form 
of statement of condition; to enter 
upon branch banking; to expand 
by acquiring other banks; to vol- 
unteer membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. It launched the 
first Community Trust, a concep- 
tion of its late President, Fred H. 
Goff. Particularly has it shown 





building, taking a major part in 
extending services and terms ad- 
vantageous to home owners. 

The Cleveland Trust Company 
was founded with a $500,000 capi- 
tal, Sept. 20, 1894. The original 
trustees of the company were: 
Luther Allen, F. L. Alcott, Ed- 
mund Clarke, J. D. Cox, H. Clark 
Ford, H. A. Garfield, M. S. Greea- 
ough, R. A. Harman, J. M. Hender- 





son, A. B. McNairy, Charles L. 
Pack and H. A. Sherwin. Later 
Fayette Brown, George W. Kin- 
ney, and W. H. Lawrence were 
added to the board of trustees. 
J. G. Cowles was elected first 
President of the company; H. A. 
Sherwin, H. A. Garfield and A. B. 
McNairy, Vive-Presidents; H. 
Clark Ford, R. A. Harman, W. H 
Lawrence, Charles L. Pack and 


executive committee, and Manuel 
Halle, George W. Kinney and E. 
P. Williams were the inspection 
committee with duties of bank 
examiners. E. G. Tillotson was 
named Secretary and Treasurer of 
the organization. Other factors in 
the institution’s development are 
indicated as follows: 

“The company opened its doors 
Sept. 10, 1895, at 926 Garfield 
Building, four employees trans- 
acting the business in an office 12 
ft. wide by 26 ft. long. 

Deposits passed the million mark 
before the close of 1896 and by 





ment. But it will be only for a 
short time. 


Today America is stronger than 
ever before. We should make the 
maintenance of the present na- 
tional income and high level of 
employment our goal — and 
achieve that goal. 


I realize that in reporting at 
length upon plans for returning 
to civilian production there is 
danger of diverting the attention 


dous tasks to which we must de- 
vote all of our efforts if we are 
going to contribute our part to 
the victory. But I have confi- 
dence in the common sense and 
judgment of the people and be- 
lieve the knowledge that their 
government has been preparing 
plans for peace will cause them 
to increase their efforts to bring 
| about that peace. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES. 





leadership in stimulation of home | 


H. A. Sherwin composed the first | + 
'tion of the bonds. 


of the people from the tremen-. 


the end of 1899 they were $6,304.- | 


738. First dividends were paid 
January, 1897. Calvary Morris 
succeeded Mr. Cowles in 1903, 


when the latter became Chairman 
of the board of directors. The 
Cleveland Trust system of branch 
banking had its inception Ja. 17. 
1903, when stockholders ratified 
a merger of The Cleveland Trust 
Co. and the Western Reserve Trust 
Co. 

“In June, 1908, F. H. Goff was 
named President of the bank. 
Under Mr. Goff was originated the 
Cleveland Foundation which pro- 
vides a means for distributirg 
funds for supplementing charit- 
able and educational work. The 
money is distributed by a commit- 
tee of five chosen for terms of five 
years each, two members named 
by the trustees, and one by the 
mayor or chief executive of Cleve- 
land, one by the presiding judge 
having jurisdiction over the settle- 


’ 


Philosophy 9f Dole 


Warning against the philosophy 
of the dole, Gov. Tnomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, in a mes- 
sage read at the annual conven- 
tion on Sept. 7 of the New York 
State Industrial Council at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., declared “our 
soldiers overseas and our soldiers 
of production,” will not turn back 
to doles and raking leaves. I re- 


| fuse to believe the rank and file 





ment of estates in Cuyahoga coun- | 


ty, and the fifth by the presiding 
judge of the United States District 
Court of Northern Ohio. The 
foundation model has been 
‘adopted in more than 75 other 
communities. It has been termed 
‘the most important single con- 
tribution of a generation to the 
art of wise giving.’ Two other local 
banks in addition to The Cleve- 
land Trust Company are now 
trustees of the Foundation. 


“The Cleveland Trust Company 
was the first State bank or trust 


;company in the city to enter the 


Federal Reserve System, the sec- 
ond such bank in the district and 
the first institution with resources 
of $50,000,000 or over, to volunteer 
affiliation and contribution to the 
strength of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. It was ad- 
mitted April 11, 1917. 

“With its entrance into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company officially be- 


came a bank of discount and de- | 





of labor is partisan to the phil- 
osophy of the dole, and I refuse to 
believe that the practitioners of 
the dole philosophy can have 
labor’s votes delivered to them by 
any one at all.” 

Associated Press advices report- 
ing this said: 

The Governor obviously refer- 
ring to some of the New Deal 
policies of President Roosevelt 
said there are those who claim 
labor’s vote can thus be delivered. 
“Some who make that claim,” he 
explained, “hold union offices 
which created to advance labor’s 
interests in higher wages. better 
conditions and greater job secur- 
ity. 1 say that those who seek 
to perpetuate a dole economy be- 
tray the aspirations of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

“American labor.” has _ built 
great organizations to protect its 
industrial citizenship. As one who 
has faith in America and the spirit 
of freedom which is winning this 
war, I am certain workers will not 
submit to a labor front which bar- 
ters away their political citizen- 
ship.” 

“The wage earner of this nation 
must go forward to an assured 
peace in which there will be jobs 
for all. Organized labor will help, 
I am sure, in achieving the goal 
of full employment. I am sure that 
its great rank-and-file and _ its 
true leaders. in spite of influence, 
plaving on them to act otherwise, 
will assume their share of the 


posit and entered the commercial | responsibility.” 


banking field. The commercial 


The Governor extended his best 


banking function was added to the| wishes to the C. I. O. convention 


bank’s original functions of sav- 
ings bank and _ trust 
Since that time, the bank has used 
its increasing deposits to provide 
loan accommodations not only to 
local but to ational industrial 
and commercial organizations. 
“During World War I, the bank 
not only oversubscribed all five 
Liberty Loans, but its quota of 
Treasury certificates in anticipa- 
In World War 
II it has sold over $100,000,000 of 
war bonds, almost $200,000,000 of 
‘tax notes, handled ration banking, 
made millions of dollars of loans 
to war industries, and performed 
other services of importance to 
the war effort. Over 250 of its 
‘employees are in the armed forces. 
| “Following the death of Mr. 
/Goff on March 14, 1923, Harris 
'Creech became President of the 
'bank. Under his administration 
the deposits of the bank more than 
doubled and he was credited with 
|bringing the bank triumphantly 
through some of the most difficult 
‘years American banking has 
'known. He was the author of the 
'plan by which 500 Ohio banks 
| joined in furnishing $1,000,000 in 
low-interest loans to rebuild 
homes following the disastrous 
Lorain tornado years ago. After 
Mr. Creech’s death on May 18, 
1941, I. F. Freiberger was named 
‘Chairman of the _ Board, 





company. 


| 





and | 
George Gund was elected Presi- | 
dent, and under their leadership | 
the bank has continued to grow in| dollar, based on 100 cents to the 
service and size through these dif- | dollar in 1923 goods, was 95.1 
‘ficult war years. Directors of the | cents in August. as compared with 


and ask the members not to pause 
in their efforts to win the war. 
“But,” he reminded, “‘do not for- 
get that we have still to win the 
war against unemployment when 
we stop making the instruments 


, of death.” 


The Council composed of C. I. O. 
unions. was scheduled to be ad- 
dressed by Sidney Hillman; 
Chairman of the C. I. O.’s Political 
Action Committee, which is sup- 
porting the fourth-term candidacy 
of President Roosevelt and which 
has been attacked repeatedly by 
Republican leaders. 


Cost Of Living 
Steady In August 


Living costs of the average 
family of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in the 
United States rose only one-tenth 
of 1% in August, according to the 
regular monthly survey made by 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, released on Sept. 12 
which also said: 

“No change was found by the 
Board in the cost of food, housing, 
or fuel and light. The increases 
which accounted for the slight 
overall rise were as follows: cloth- 
ing, 0.5%; and sundries, 0.1%. 

“The cost of living in August 
was 2.2% higher than in August, 
1943 


“The purchasing value of the 








‘bank are: I. F. Freiberger, George | 95:2 cents in July, and with 97.3 
Gund, Robert F. Berwald, Newell | cents in August, 1943.’ 


C. Bolton, Nap H. Boynton, J. C.| 
F. H.: Chairman; Brig. Gen. L. P. Ayres, 
E. B.}: Vice-President: 


Fayette Brown, 
Jacob D. Cox, 


Brooks, 
Chapin, 





E. E. Barker, 


Greene, Joseph C. Hostetler, Vice-President: G. M. Cummings, 
Thomas H. Jones, George Q.| counsel; I. F. Freiberger, Chair- 
| Keeley, Walter C. Merrick, Sever- | man: George Gund, President; A. 


'ance A. Millikin. John E. Morley,|.R. Horr, 


Vice-President: H. D. 


'O. A. Schuele, F. A. Scott. C. J., King, Secretary: Rodney P. Lien, 
|Stilwell and Amos Burt Thomp-_| Vice-President-Comptroller; H. R. 
'son. Members of the bank’s Exec- Templeton, Vice-President: J. W. 
‘utive Committee are: E.B. Greene, Woodburn, Treasurer. 
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Steel Production Again Declines—Cuthacks 
And Gancellations Increase—Deliveries High 


“Easing of pressure on some steel deliveries, excesses of ingots 
end slabs in some areas, sharp price declines in some major scrap 
grades. a further drop in the steel ingot rate and an increase in 
cancellations and cutbacks this week, gave additional support to the 
belief that steel buying is either on a downward trend of significant 
proportions or at least is definitely leveling off from the war’s high 
marks.” “The Iron Age” states in¢ ee 
its issue of today (Sept. 14), fur- | castings, 
ther adding in part as follows: |tons a week ago, 





compared to _ 1,710,700 
1,719,600 tons 


“While steel deliveries this|one month ago, and 1,736,000 tons 
week were still at high levels,| one year ago. 
the same brand of tempo which “Steel” of Cleveland, in its 


existed a few months ago had|summary of the iron and steel 
started to disappear.. This condi- | markets, stated in part as follows: 
tion was not interpreted as a fall-| ‘Post-war reduction in steel de- 
ing off in deliveries for urgent! mand for armament has been set 
materials, but rather reflected the | at 40%, which will provide ca- 
extreme cautiousness on the part); pacity for much civilian steel to 
of steel consumers. This week | meet backed-up demand for many 
found the latter again eyeing their | peacetime products. Return to 
inventories and attempting to| something like normal output of 
guess when the war will end so| peace products now seems likely 
that stocks might be treated ac-|to come about more easily than 
cordingly. For the first time this | had been expected earlier. Newly 
week there is widespread evi- | announced policy of War Produc- 
dence that the armed forces are,tion Board to allow industry a 


severely trimming advanced steel| free rein is relied on to hasten | 


the changeover. 
“Mills still labor under a heavy 
backlog of orders, in most prod- 


requirements in order to bring 
them in line with military prob- 
abilities. 


to nations and their nationals in | 
bo and other obligations to 


pay. These were individually dis- 
honored and remain unpaid. Un- 
der the present plans, the money 
would be advanced to funds and 
the impersonal funds would do 
|the owing. In the end, instead of 
|'Americans having a sheaf of un- 
|paid promissory notes, they would 
| have devosits in busted banks. 

| (4) The Russians dominated the 
|Conference negatively. No one 
led it. The higher Administration 
| officers who were members of the 
| delegation and who would be ex- 
| pected to take a leadership were 
not only without leadership abil- 
|ity but also were so slightly in- 
| formed as to the subject matter of 
| the Conference that they were un- 
able to participate in the discus- 
sions in any serious way. They 
had to rely almost entirely upon 
speaking pieces written for them 
by others. The technical advisers 
mostly acted as though they were 
teaching classes. Thus there was 
‘no one to stand up before the 
| Russians and talk brass tacks. 

(5) The dominance of the Rus- 
‘sians disillusioned and dis- 
|couraged Poland, Czechslovakia, 
| Yugoslavia and Greece. Their 


“Barring an tmmediate arm- 
istice there is a strong possibility 
that by the time arms actually are 
laid down, the lessened require- 
ments will have been well dis- 
counted in steel schedules and the 
actual impact of order cancella- 
tions cushioned to some extent. 


ucts being booked to the end of|territories are now occupied by. 
the year and on soine well into|the Germans. They have all been 
first and second quarters of next|living on promises from Wash- 
year. Until some oi this is re-|ington and now they find Russia 
moved from books by the war’s| predominant. Every shift upward 
end in Europe they will be unable | in the Russian quota was accom- 
to accept civilian orders. Such as| panied by a shift downward in 
are being offered now are being | their quotas. They see nothing 


“In the past week there has|placed on file but’ not scheduled | ahead for them and they feel they 
been a further easiness in the| for rolling. 'have been abandoned. 
supply of steel ingots and slabs. “Sheets continue the tightest. : _ 
This condition resulted from the| steel product and while buying | aan regs geal ee ee 





|'shows a slight easing its only ef- 
‘fect is to slow the advancing of 
‘delivery dates. With backlogs 
extending into first and second 
quarters mills are unable to make 
much headway and new commit- 
ments continue to come out. Can- 
cellations are few. 

“Tron ore shipments maintain a 
high rate, although August load- 
ings of 12,288,253 gross tons fell 
short of the July total of 12,908,972 
tons and were 1,688,517 tons below 
those of August, 1943. However, 
cumulative shipments to Sept. 1 
this year, 54,574,155 tons, were 
2,214,681 tons greater than at the 


inability of some steel mills to 
process these additional semi- 
finished steel supplies because of 
the manpower situation. Hence 
steel companies which a_ few 
months ago were disposing of a 
portion of their ingots and slabs, 
over and above their own finish- 
ing needs, find no ready market 
for this material. This condition 
alone may be responsible to some 
extent for the drop in the steel 
ingot rate this week. 
“Cancellations of business on 
steel mill books has increased 
from a snail’s pace to a modest 


clip with aviation components 
manufacturers particularly prom-!|same date last year. In the 1942 
inent. season, which set an all-time 


“Steel order volume this week! mark, shipments to Sept. 1 had 





dropped considerably from the} reached a total of 60,593,534 tons.” 
pace existent a month ago. At a ee a 
some steel plants, shipments in 


‘What Happened 
At Bretton Woods? 


(Continued from first page) 
ervations that destroyed the 
agreement. The final statement 
by Secretary Morgenthau was ut- 
terly disingenuous. 

All this had a considerable ef- 
fect on the delegates from some 
of the smaller nations who had 
been taught to believe that, the 
American Government was always 
frank with its own people. Rep- 
resentative Charles S. Dewey, of 
illinois, a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee and also of 


the past week have been ahead 
of new order volume. Steel order 
backlogs are beginning to be 
pared. although the rate of reduc- 
tion will not be accelerated to any 
extent until cutbacks now in the 
making find their way to the steel 
mills. The sum total of the cur- 
rent news in the steel and metal 
working industries is to accentu- 
ate more cautious buying and to 
head towards a situation_ similar 
to what was known in the pre- 
war days as ‘living off inven- 
tories.” 

“There were definite indications 
this week that the scrap market 
had developed a substantial crack 
and the trend in prices for open 
hearth grades was definitely 
downward. Declines occurred in 
No. 1 heavy melting steel at Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
These reductions had the effect 
of reducing “The Iron Age” scrap 
steel composite 84 cents a ton to 
$18 a gross ton. Another crack in 
the market developed this week 
when some major consumers in- 
sisted on, and gained, the reestab- 


present as an observer, freely said 
that the plans under discussion 
would not be acceptable to the 
Congress. Senator Taft, in a pub- 
lic statement, said in effect that 
both the fund and the bank were 
merely instruments to siphon off 
American resources. All the dele- 
gates knew that. That is why 
they came. They could not under- 
stand why an official American 
lishment of a differential between | representative declared that Sen- 
No. 1 heavy melting steel, No. 2|ator Taft’s analysis was incorrect 
‘heavy melting steel and bundles.” |and that the American advances 
The American Iron and Steel|to the two pools were safeguarded 
Institute on Sept. 11 announcedjand also they were quite unable 
that telegraphic reports which it|to understand the New Deal idea 
had received indicated that the;that good wiil can be purchased 
operating rate of steel companies| with money, much less the as- 
having 94% of the steel capacity |sumption that it is an American 
of the industry will be 94.2% of | duty to give away money. 
capacity for the week beginning | 
Sept. 11, compared with 95.5% 
one week ago, 96.0% one month 
ago and 99.6% one year ago. The 








the House Post-War Committee, | 


(3) The only difference be-| ‘ ‘ 
tween the money advanced by the | William F. Moore & Co., 2 Rector are in a revolution. 
United States and its citizens after Street, New York City, has been | 
the last war and the money that/ arrested on charges of grand lar- | Mr. Moore had appropriated to his | 4 


|tion program based on half-offi- 
|cial assurances from Washington. 
\If they should get their freedom 
and their territory, the funds now 
|available to them under the plans 
| would not be sufficient for recon- 
istruction. But they plainly see, 
from what has gone on here, that 
| the territory they get and the 
|\freedom they get will be at the 
| will of Russia and, instead of an 
|independent government, they 
‘will get a Quisling government 
/which will join the Soviet Union. 
| They do not expect to be collec- 
'tivized, but they know that the 
Soviet is planning for buffer states 
in Europe andthat it intends to keep 
'those states for a defense in depth 
‘against invading armies while it 
‘moves its industries far into the 
interior. They see a Poland of 
ithe future that will only be good 
‘ground for armies to fight over. 

| The same prospect holds out for 
' Yugoslavia, Czechslovakia and 
|Greece. They have to conceal 
'their feelings, but they are very 
‘bitter. They had all relied on di- 
rect aid from America. 

| The Latin-American countries 
‘have not the slightest interest in 
, building up any of the devastated 
areas of Europe. They want 
money to build themselves up so 
that they can take over the trade 
‘of these devasted areas. They 
have no interest in a world run 
by Russia or in putting up money 
.for Russia to spend. 

India has much the same atti- 
tude, for in Bombay a grandiose 
‘plan is being prepared to mod- 
'ernize India and it needs a lot of 
money. The only Indian interest 
| is to pry loose from Great Britain 
an immense blocked balance 
‘which might be spent in the 
|United States but which, as things 
/now stand, can only be spent in 
‘the United Kingdom. China is on 
'the side lines watching and in a 
most practical mood. 

In a word, the Conference 
| showed that “one world” to date 
-means “one sucker’’—the United 
\States. That is our diplomatic 
progress to date reduced to crude 
language. 


= ooh 
Broker Accused 
William F. Moore, head of 


operating rate for the week be- | would be advanced under the Con- | ceny and hypothecation of secur- 
ginning Sept. 11 is equivalent to|ference plans is this: After the! ities. Comvlaint was made by Mrs. 
1,687.400 tons of steel ingots and | last war, the money was advanced Rose Kastner who charged that purposes. 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
them out. The fact is that Gen- 
eral Hershey is directly charged 
under the Selective Service Act 
with getting the men back in the 
jobs which they had. But he says 
in his Who’s Who biographical 
sketch, the Shopping News type 
of newspapers tell us that he is 
a Republican. That should knock 
Dewey for a goal. The fact is that 
regardless of what his political 
preferment has been, he is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointee. 

But, said Mr. Roosevelt at his 
press conference, the War De- 
partment has just announced a 
demobilization plan which has the 
approval of 90% of the service 
men. The facts are that all the 
War Department has announced 
is a “priority” of demobilization: 
that is to say, that certain men 
will be discharged first, when de- 
mobilization comes. 


We will agree with the point 
that General Hershey is not a 
policy maker. We assume that 
Governor Dewey, when he quoted 
the General to the effect that it 
would be cheaper to keep the men 
in the service than to feed them 
out of it, was trying to dramatize 
the New Deal philosophy for the 
man in the street. He is, as we 
have said before, the first one to 
realize that necessity for a long 
time. When he quoted General 
Hershey and when he stated that 
the New Deal is afraid of demo- 
bilization, he was not overstating 
the case. 


If one must be literal about it, 
the New Deal is realiy not afraid 
of demobilization. There is not 
the slightest doubt in the world 
that it has, insofar as the predom- 
inant thought in the Washington 
Government is concerned, a very 
definite plan of taking care of the 
boys. They would be employed 
n Government-operated and Gov- 
ernment-controlled plants. This 
philosophy is implicit in Senator 
Truman’s speeches which are ap- 





proved by the President before 
they are made. It is implicit in 
the “studies” which the National 
Planning and Resources Board, 
headed by the President’s uncle, 
Frederic A. Delano, was making, 
until Congress a few months ago 
indignantly cut offi the Board’s 


ing around between the President 
and Congress over the contro] of 
the reconversion program with the 
tremendous Government - owned 
plant structure and its disposal 
entailed; it’s implicit in the Kil- 
gore bill just defeated by Con- 
gress; it is implicit in the warn- 
ings of men like Senator George 
and Jesse Jones; it is implicit in 
the recent book of that highly- 
touted New Deal brilliant, the 
shoulders of the WPB, until the 
Army got to him, and lost him 
because of physical disability, 
Robert L. Nathan—it is implicit in 
his book, highly advertised by 
the Leftists, that we will come to 
the time when the Government 
will cease paying the people in- 
terest on their ‘savings’ which it 
has invested in Government-con- 
trolled and operated plants, but 
will pay the Government for “in- 
'vesting” their “savings” for them. 


| Truly, Governor Dewey is not 
accurately stating the case in such 
a speech as he made in Phila- 
|\delphia. But he is bringing it 
idown to the man in the street, 
‘and we think the Shopping News 
‘type of Republican papers, with 
,all their smugness and _ their 
shrinkage against the recent facts 
‘of life, should bear with him. He 
‘is trying to talk to people they 
can’t possibly understand. We are 
inot in a political campaign. We 








own use $3,300 she had given him 


Dewey Would Extend 
Export-Import Bank 


(Continued from first page) 
to time debentures or other ac- 
ceptable obligations of Export- 
Import Bank of Washington in an 
amount not in excess of two times 
its paid-in capital: Provided fur- 
ther, That Export-Import Bank of 
Washington shall not have out- 
standing at any one time loans 
and guaranties in excess of $3,000,- 
000,000.” 

Sec. 2. (a) There shall be an 
advisory board to advise the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington 
on matters of general policy. 

(b) The advisory board shall be 
composed as follows: 

(1) Two Members of the 
United States Senate (one from 
each of the two major political 
parties) to be appointed by the 
President of the United States 
from a panel of six Senators 
chosen by the President of the 
Senate. 

(2) Two Members of the 
House of Representatives (one 
from each of the two major po- 
litical parties) to be appointed 
by the President of the United 
States from a panel of six Mem- 
bers of the House of Represen- 
tatives chosen by the Speaker. 

(3) The Secretary of State. 

(4) The Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(5) The Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

(6) The chairman of the 
board of trustees of Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington. 

(7) The President of Export- 
Import Bank of Washington who 
shall be chairman of the ad- 
visory board. 

(8). The members designated 
above shall choose nine addi- 
tional members, each of whom 
shall be chosen for his technical 
knowledge in one of the follow- 
ing fields: Labor, agriculture, 
critical materials, geography, 
advertising and service, marine 
transportation, air transporta- 





funds; it is implicit in the jockey- | 





tion, foreign trade, and toreign 

trade finance. 

(c) Each member of the ad- 
visory board shall be appointed 
for a term of two years and may 
be reappointed. Any vacancy shall 
be filled for the unexpired term 
in the manner provided above for 
the original appointment to the 
position. 

(d) The members shall receive 
no salary for their service as mem- 
bers of the advisory board but 
shall be reimbursed for travel and 
subsistence expenses incurred in 
the performance of their duties 
as members of the advisory board. 

(e) The advisory board shall 
determine the time and place for 
regular and special meetings pro- 
vided a regular meeting shall be 
held not less than once every 
three months. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Act of April 13, 
1934 (48 Stat., ch. 112, p. 574), any 
person, including any individual, 
partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, may engage in participa- 
tion with or with the guaranty, 
in whole or in part, of Export- 
Import Bank of Washi.gton in any 
transaction authorized by this Act. 


Maiee C. Hawkins 
Named Winant Aid 


The State Department at Wash- 
ington announced on Sept. 1 that 
Harry C. Hawkins, director of the 
State Department’s Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, will be assigned to 
London as economic counselor to 
Ambassador John G. Winant. This 
was indicated in Associated Press 
dispatches from Washington on 
Sept. 2, which added: 

Mr. Hawkins, whose nomina- 
tion as an officer in the foreign 
service, has been sent to the Sen- 
ate, will assist Mr. Winant in 
dealing with economic matters of 
long range character. 


Bernard F. Haley, now chief of 








lin December 1941 for investment! the Commodties Division, will 


succeed Mr. Hawkins. 


be 
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Wholesale Prices Up For Week Ended 
Sept. 2, 1944, Labor Dept. Reports 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices at 
the primary market level rose 0.1% during the week ended Sept. 2, 
said the U.S. Labor Department in its Sept. 7 report, which also said: 
“The advance reflected the continued effect of the Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act of 1944 in raising prices for cotton and cotton goods, and 
minor increases in grain and livestock markets. At 103.6% of the 
1926 average the all-commodity index is the same as for the corre- 
sponding week of last month and less than 1% higher than at_ihis 
time last year. 

“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products in 
primary markets advanced 0.2% during the week, largely as a result 
of higher prices for wheat and cotton and for sheep, eggs and citrus 
fruits. Live poultry prices were higher at New York but declined 
in the Chicago market. Lower prices were also reported for oats 
apples, onions and potatoes. Active demand and light receipts held 
hog prices at maximum ceiling levels. Notwithstanding the recent 
increase, farm products prices have declined 0.4% the past fou: 
weeks, and are now more than 1% lower than at the same time last 
year.” 

The Department’s advices also stated: 

‘Prices for foods rose slightly, 0.1% during the week, mostly be- 
cause of the increase in eggs and flour. The advance in flour prices 
reflected higher prices for wheat and the reduction in the subsidy 
rate for flour ef1ective tne tirst of September. For fruits and veg- 
etables, higher prices for lemons and oranges offset lower quotations 
for apples, onions and potatoes. Since the first week of August prices 
for foods have dropped 0.5% and are 0.6% lower than in early Sep- 
tember 1943. 

“Industrial Commodities—There were few important changes in 
industrial commodity markets. Lower prices were reported for goat- 
skins and sheepskins, causing the index for hides and skins to drop 
0.5%. Cotton goods continued to advance—by 1.7% this week— 
under the influence of the Stabilization Extension Act. Increases of 
nearly 7% for sieets and pillow cases brought average prices for 
housefurnishing goods up 0.1% during the week. Minor variations 
occurred in prices for lumber, with slightly higher prices reported 
for certain types of Ponderosa and Idaho pine and lower prices for 
maple flooring and sugar pine. Rosin declined 1.7%. Lower produc- 
tion costs effected sharp reductions in prices for glycerine.” 


The Labor Department also included the following notation in 
its report. 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- | 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- | 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked | 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete | 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal | 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for August 5, 1944 | 
and September 4, 1943, and the percentage changes for a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 


in 








indexes from August 26, 1944 to September 2, 1944. 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPT. 2, 1944 
(1926==100) 
Percentage change to 
Sept. 2, 1944 from— 
, 9-2 8-26 8-19 8-5 9-4 8-26 8-5 9-4 | 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities.._._..._._......... *103.6 *103.5 *103.6 *103.6 102.8 ++0.1 0 + 0.8 
rene PrOnuete in eine 122.0 121.8 122.3 1225 123.3 +02 -—0.4 — 1.1 
a ed ais 104.1 104.0 1045 1046 104.7 +0.1 oOo — 0.6 
Hides and leather products___ ~~. 116.5 116.6 116.4 116.8 118.4 -—0.1 —0.3 — 1.6 
RE PINE i oe 98.1 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.0 +05 +06 + 1.1 
Fuel and lighting materials___-___ @3.7--83.7. $3.8 83.8 - 81.7 0 —0.1 + 2.4 
Metals and metal products____ ~~. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
Building materials__._..___._____-~ 116.0 116.0 116.0 116.0 112.2 0 0 + 3.4 
Chemicals and allied products.__._. 104.9 105.3 105.3 195.2 100.2 —04 —0O3 + 4.7 
Housefurnishing goods_______-__. 106.1 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.2 +0.1 +01 + 1.8 
Miscellaneous comimodities______. 93.3 93.3 sis Pas 92.4 0 0 + 1.0 
Pt Se oo mee 112.7 112.5 112.8 112.9 1123 +02 —0O.2 + 0.4 
Semimanufactured articles______. 94.1 93.9 93.8 938 928 +02 +03 + 1.4 
Manufactured products_______-_-. *101.1 *101.0 *101.1 *101.0 100.0 +01 ¢+0.1 + 1.1 
All commodities other than 
De NS sein tie cows *99.6 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.4 +01 +0.1 + 1.2 
All commodities o,ther,than 
farm products and foodsiz.___- "98.7 *98.7 °98.7 *98.7 97.3 0 0 + 1.4 
*Preliminary. 
' b pate 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
AUG. 26, 1944 TO SEPT. 2, 1944 
Increases 
Gree ee ei a SL ao. Geer farm products... .- 2. 68 
Livestock and poultry____._..__...-- 0.3 Other foods ASS: ECA ems 
Furnishings _._.___- e ss ee Ee eee | 
pe RAE Ty CR ae ee ae See Se 0.2 Lumber - iasndpteicceatd acapde Wicnvetin Oe 0.1 
Decreases 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals__.________ 1.3 Chemicals __-_--- sper a ea ata hemtcs pile inca, 
Hides and skins__________ __.---. 0.5 Paint and paint materials_- 0.1 





Nat'l Fertilizer Association Fractional Advance 
Continues In Wholesale Commodity Index 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association made public on Sept. 11, advanced 
fractionally for the third consecutive week ending Sept. 9 to 138.6 
from 138.5 in the preceding week. A month ago this index registered 
138.4 and a year ago 135.5, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
The Association’s report continued as follows: 


_The farm products group was down slightly last week as the 
grains group declined reflecting lower prices on wheat and rye. 
There was no change in the livestock group as most hog weights con- 
tinued to hold at ceiling prices. However, a small reduction in cattle 
and lamb prices was offset by a rise in egg prices. This increase in 
eggs as well as advancing prices for flour caused the foods group to 
move into higher ground. The textiles group advanced, reflecting 
revised ceiling prices on carded and combed cotton yarns and drills. 
A slight decrease in raw cotton was not sufficient to offset these in- | 
creases. The textiles group now registers a new high. All other | 
group indexes were unchanged from the previous week. 


Although the index advanced fractionally last week, 5 price | 


series advanced as against 7 declining; in the preceding week there | 


2 


_> 


a 


were 2 advances and 3 declines; and 
there were 6 advances and 3 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled bv The National Fertilizer Assoctation 
1935-1939=—100° 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Sep. 9 Sep.2, Aug.12, Sep. 11 
Cotal Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 
25.3 Ce le ee ne 141.3 140.7 141.4 139.0 
Fats and Oils__---- wc cardamraiais 145.1 145.1 145.1 146.0 
Cottonseed Oil sig ollie lak einiietiseoaaiidl 163.1 163.1 163.1 162.4 
23.0 Farm Product . wepepaneen 161.2 161.7 161.4 156.7 
Cotton : . ‘ hse 201.9 204.7 202.1 193.6 
Grains 155.3 155.8 154.9 148.7 
Livestock__-- 155.6 156.6 157.0 153.1 
17.3 Fuels 7 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.2 Miscellaneous commoditie = 132.2 132.2 132.2 131.0 
8.2 Textiles......_. S = 154.2 152.9 152.5 150.5 
7.1 Metals___-_- ‘ss 164.3 194.3 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials__ ae 154.0 154.0 154.0 152.5 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs 26.9 126.9 126.9 27.7 
od Fertilizer materiais__- ree 13.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
3 Fertilizers__- ee _ 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 
am Farm machinery__---_--~__ aii 04.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined enuaade ” 138.6 138.5 138.4 135.5 

Indexes on 1926-1226 ba were: Se 9, 1944, 106.0; Sept. 2, 107.9; and S&S 


Electric Guiput For Week Ended Sept. 9, 1944 
Slightiy Lower Than Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Sept. 9, 1944 
was approximately 4,227,900,000 kwh., compared with 4,229,262,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago. The output for the week 
ended Sept. 1944, was 1.5% in excess of the similar period of 1943. 


“~, 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 





—_—_——__ —————-Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Aug. 26 Aug. 19 
New England__-_-~_~- iil cinta inhept ian 2.9 2.5 1.4 3.5 
Middle Atlantic ee FP 6.2 *5.2 *§.2 *1.5 
COTGEA! SRGUSCIIAL. .. Khe etne 0.1 ..7 1.6 5.1 
West Central_- Sane laa 1.4 °*13 2.3 5.2 
Southern States OR Et 4.3 5.4 7.1 o4 
Goery Mountain... <tc nus *5.3 *4.4 *2.6 *3.9 
AL EM SE 4.6 9.9 10.5 11.9 
Total United States__._..______- *0.9 1.5 be 2.2 6 4.4 
*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 

UUM FD wccricnvonas See 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 | 
June 10 Re -. 4,264,600 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
June 1 Bere aS | 4,287,251 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
June 24 222... ys” 4206417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
i ree 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
July 8 Lainie aden --- 3,940,854 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
july 15 2... ~ @oarueee 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
| July 22 _ .~ 4,380,930 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
July 29  _ .~ 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 
| AUgirS ~-.2.----~ ; 4399;433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
; Aug. 12 __ __ 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
Aug. 19 ; . 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
Aug. 26 _ 4,418,298 4,322,195 + 2.2 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 
Sept. 2 Keita . 4,414,735 4,350,511 + 1.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 
Sept. 9 4,227,900 4,229,262 — 0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
Sept. 16 irda hice 4,358,512 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
Sept. 23 4,359,610 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 
Sept. 30 4,359,003 3,682,794 1,506,219 1,819,276 





Givil Engineering Construction $25,369,000 For 
Week 


to the Labor Day holiday totals $25,369,000. This volume, not in- 
cluding the construction by military engineers abroad, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 31% lower than in 
the corresponding 1943 week, 39% below the previous four-week 
moving average, and compares with $60,282,000 for the full preceding 
week as reported to “Engineering News-Record,’ made public on 
Sept. 7, which went on to say: 


Private construction for the week is down 58% compared with 
a year ago, and public construction is down 25% as a result of the 
32% decline in Federal work. Stafé)and municipal volume is 69% 
above the 1943 week. 


The current week’s construction !brings 1944 volume to $1,287,- 
011,000 for the 36-week period, a decrease of 45% from the $2,322,- 
368,000 reported in 1943. Private construction, $274,539,000, is down 
7% , and public work, $1,012,472,000, is 50% lower than last year. 
Federal work is 55% below a year ago, but State and municipal 
climbs 19% over the 1943 period. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the short 1943 week. 
last week, and the current week are: 


Sept. 9, 1943 
(four days) 


Aug. 31,1944 Sept. 7, 1944 
(five days) (four days) 


Total U. S. construction___ $36,606,000 $60,282,000 $25 .369.000 
Private construction ______ 6,699,000 7.267,000 2.833,000 
Public construction _______ 29,907 .000 53,015,000 22.536,000 
State and municipal_____ 2.266,000 6,104,000 3 823.000 
IN si ote cae w'ba sy aces 27,641,000 46,911,000 18,713,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
| week are in sewerage and bridges. Increases over the 1943 week: are 
| in sewerage, bridges, industrial buildings, and streets and roads. Sub- 
totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks. 


$2,094,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing, $380,- 
000; public buildings, $12,854,000; earthwork and drainage, $132,000: 
streets and roads, $3,775,000, and unclassified construction, $4,292,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $5,423,- 
000, and is made up of $2,873,000 in State and municipal bond sales, 
and $2,550,000 in corporate security issues. 

New construction financing for 1944 to date, $1,603,575,000, is 
45% below the $2,929,155,000 reported for the 36-week 1943 period. 


; 





Civil engineering construction volume for the short week due. 


$263,000; sewerage, $888,000; bridges, $691,000; industrial buildings, 


in the second preceding week {944 Industry Census 


Ordered By Presiden 


President Roosevelt in a letter 
to Budget Director Harold Smith 
on Aug 26, directed that a statisti- 
cal record of industrial produc- 
tion, employment, unemployment 
and wages for 1944 be compiled. 
The letter to Mr. Smith was given 
in the New York “Herald-Trib- 
une” of Aug 30, is as follows: 
**My Dear Mr. Smith: 

“*The recent favorable develop- 
ment of the military situation on 
the world’s battlefronts has em- 
phasized the need to speed up 
preparations for the eventul re- 
conversion of the nation’s produc- 
tive energies to peaceful pursuits. 
This will be a huge and intricaie 
task, requiring careful prepara- 
tions. In addition to legislative 
action already under censidera- 
tion, it will call for a great deal 
of accurate and comprehensive 
information concerning induscria! 
production, the status of industry 
and the well being of the nation’s 
workers. Such information should 
be currently maintained as we 
move from war to peace. 

“In particular I believe that 
the statistical record should in- 
clude an account of our industrial 
system while it is geared up for 
maximum production during 1944. 
This may wel! be the peak year 
of production for many years to 
come. An intimate knowledge of 
the main characteristics of the 
economy during this war year will 
be important not only as a guide 
to our steps toward reconversion 
'but as a part of the record which 
|is essential for military prepared- 
/ness in the future. I should think 
it would be possible, if production 
data were obtained for 1944, to 
avoid the necessity of appropri- 
‘ations for the regular biennial 
‘census of manufactures pertain- 
ing to 1945. 

“ ‘Again, it is important that we 
should have a running account of 
the status of employment, unem- 
ployment and wages in the nation 
‘as a whole and in the principal 
‘industrial areas. With this we 
should know more about the ef- 
fects of the war on the incomes, 
‘expenditures and savings of the 
great masses of our people whose 
work in the factories and mines, 
'in transportation and on_ the 
|farms, has equipped our armies in 


the field. 

“IT believe that the costs of ob- 
taining such information for the 
use of business, large and small, 
‘labor, agriculture, the general 
public and governmental agencies 
‘themselves may properly be re- 


| garded as an essential part of the . 


‘costs of the war emergency. In 
‘conjunction with the agencies 
/concerned, will you please under- 
'take the preparation of plans for 
| providing these types of informa- 
|tion and report to me at your 
‘early convenience upon the ways 
/and means by which these plans 
|can most appropriately be effec- 
| tuated. 
| “Sincerely yours, 
“‘Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Missing Soldiers Bill Sent 
To White House 

| A bill authorizing the Army 
'and Navy to list as dead a member 
of the armed forces who is re- 
ported to be missing in action 
| without waiting a full year as re- 
‘quired under a present law, was 
'passed on Aug. 29 by the House 
j}and sent to President Roosevelt. 
'A United Press dispatch from 
Was from 


+ eb 








Washington on Aug 29, 
which the above was taken, added: 
_2Ifosigned by the President, the 
/measure would become effective 
retroactively as of Dec. 7, 1941. 
The bill is designed to prevent 


| duplicating payments of allow- . 


ances and allotments by the War 
and Navy Departments and of 
| pensions and death benefits by the 
Veterans Administration. 
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Weekly Goal And Goke Production Statistics ‘Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages | 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, | 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the} 
week ended Sept. 2, 1944 is estimated at 11,575,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 495,000 tons, or 4.1%, from the preceding week. In the 
corresponding week of 1943, output amounted to 12,091,000 tons. 
Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Sept. 2, 1944 
totaled 424,615,000 net tons, as against 396,756,000 tons in the same 
period in 1943, a gain of 7%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Sept. 2, 1944 was estimated at 
1,309,000 tons, an increase of 19,000 tons (1.5%) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of last year, there was an increase of 49,000 tons, or 3.9%. The 
calendar year to date shows an increase of 6.4% when compared with 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 2, 1944 
showed a decrease of 9,000 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Aug. 26, 1944; and was 44,800 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
Week Ended————— ——_—_—-January 1 to Date— 








Bituminous coal Sep. 2, Aug. 26, Sep. 4, +Sep. 2, Sep. 4, Sep. 4, 
and lignite— 1944 1444 1943 1944 1943 1937 
‘Total incl. mine fuel 11,575,000 12,070,000 12,091 000 424,615,000 396,756,000 296,259,000 
Daily average 1,929,000 2,612,000 2,015,000 2,032,000 1,889,000 1,422,000 
Revised. Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended— 








Calendar Year to Date 


7£ep. 2, sAug. 26, Sep. 4, Sep. 2, Sep. 4, Sep. 4, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,309,000 1,290,000 1,266,000 44,132,000 41.487,000 34,552,000 
?;Commercial produc. 1,257,000 1,238,000 1,216,000 42,368,000 39,828,000 32,824,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 115,200 124,200 160,000 5,125,700 5,256,800 2,414,500 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) : 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
@nd are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annua! returns from the operators.) 


























Week Ended 
Aug. 26, Aug. 19, Aug. 28, Aug. 28, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama-_-_ aaa 380,000 372,000 379,000 252,000 
RIESE EF ae Sy 5.060 5,000 5,000 2,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_-_-_-_-_-_ 87,000 95,000 87,000 74,000 
ED EE , 142,000 151,000 158,000 105,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__- 1,000 1,000 1,000 ° 
OS ile TaN: SS ee 4 1,437,000 1.432,000 1,509,000 830,000 
| Ss ee ae ee 544,000 556,000 528,000 260,000 
TR SNELL PEE 45,000 40,000 39,000 59,000 
Eansas and Missouri____-__-_~_~- 134,000 178,000 147,000 114,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_______-_-__. 1,020,000 955,000 957,000 719,000 
Kentucky—Western____-_--__ 350,000 360,000 324,000 164,000 
SEE eee 41,000 37,000 38,000 28,000 
iii EERE esata EF Pet 2,000 2,000 4,000 6,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite )_--. 106,000 94,000 84,000 44,000 
| REY ain oe Spee 34,009 33,000 37,000 27,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 41,000 42,000 34,000 17,000 
SRE ES a, ee ees 700,000 674,000 642,000 414,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous )---- 2,735,000 2,890,000 3,044,000 2,025,000 
5 ERTS pA S Rel TIERED 136,000 130,000 135,000 113,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )._ 2,000 2,000 3,000 20,000 
EE RR TR SAE eRe Oe 137,600 126,000 107,009 66,000 
ns chtncty dibaeiaipcitsligiiiean taieehia-te 374,000 366,000 336,000 266,000 
Co RE ES ESE TEP Sr 37,000 30,000 31,000 31,000 
* West Virginia—Southern__-.-_. 2,229,000 2,096,000 2,375,090 1,845,000 
West Virginia—Northern---~-- 1,181,000 1.115,000 1,008,000 480,000 
NS SERRE Ee eae 170,000 168,000 170,000 97,009 
€Other Western States____--_~_ ° * ° 

Total bituminous & lignite__ 12,070.000 11,950,000 12,242,000 8,058,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite___--~ 1,290,000 1,169,000 1,303,000 817,000 

°;.  * \ ¢. ” | See 13,360,000 13,119,000 13,545,090 8,875,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. “Less than 1,000 tons. 








Non-Ferrous Metals —Zine Control Eased Fast : 


Reconversion Planned After European War Ends 


“E, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Sept. 7, 
stated: “Acting on findings that there will be a reduction of about 
40% in war production within three months after the defeat of Ger- 
many, WPB announced Sept. 5 that it will remove almost all controls 
over materials when that event takes place except those necessary 
to beat Japan. Steel and copper were mentioned as items on which 
CMP will continue in force for@ — 
three months after the war in 





anxious to reduce their invento- 


ries. 


Europe ends. Restrictions on use 
of zinc were lifted last week on 
a wide range of products. Mag- 
nesium production will be cur- 
tailed again, reducing output from 
23,000,000 pounds a month to 
about 14,000,000 pounds. Plants 
affected are at Las Vegas, Nev., 
and Austin and Velasco, Texas. 
Bolivian tin producers are nego- 
tiating for the renewal of their 
contracts and hope to obtaifi’’é 


higher price to offset rising costs.”’ |. 


The publication further went on 
to say in part: 
Copper 


The Controlled Materials Plan 
for allocating steel and copper 
will be continued only for the 
quarter in which hostilities in 
Europe cease, according to an an- 
nouncement by WPB. 


Buying of copper remains on 
the cautious side, with fabricators 





Deliveries are holding at 
around 120,000 tons a month, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. New 
supplies available monthly exceed 
this tonnage. 

Brass mill production statistics | 
that appeared in this column last 
week were in thousands of pounds 
instead of tons. The corrected fig- 
ures for the first six months of 
1944, based on WPB data, in thou- | 
Sands of pounds, follow: 








Alloyed Unalloyed All 
Products Products Products 
January~_ 404,326 29,604 433,930 
February 411,166 31,907 443,073 
March... 426,559 34,043 460,602 
, April --__ 410,340 32,623 442,963 
May ---- 421,989 34,143 456,132 
June -.. 412,541 34,565 447,106 
Total _ 2,486,921 196,885 2,683,806 

Lead | 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 


(Based on Av 





August turned out to be an ex-)at the end of June amounted to 
cellent month for the lead indus- | 75,805 tons, which compares with 


try. 


The Aluminum Co. of America 
will reduce production at its own 
plants at Alcoa, Tenn.; Badin, 
N. C.; Massena, N. Y., and Van- 
couver, Wash. This is in accord 
with the Defense Plant Corp. con- 


erage Yields) |tract, which provides that when 























Pes mam oom Soles c te by Ratings* ra : | production at Government-owned 
° - orpo 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa . he yi se Baa RRP. U. ms py we reach the present 
Sep. 12- 119.39 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00|;°"~ 3. urther curtailment would 
24 be divided betw DPC 
11 119.45 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 rR eat e etween and 
47 56 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 . 
8 119.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 11200 10313 106.74 114.27 117.00 Curtail : . 
7 119.63 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 urtailment in output is ex- 
03.13 106.7 . 
6 119.64 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20| pected to result in monthly pro- 
5 119.64 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20;duction of slightly more than 
4 Stock Exchange Closed. 90.000.000 pounds 
2 Stock Exchange Closed. les : P : 
1 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29 Tin 
Aug. 25 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
is. 129.9¢ 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 Though consumption of tin re- 
2.56 7.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 ; , ; 
4 -.. 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.29 meyers 4 — Peiengeatny eo of = 
July 28 --- 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.00! ° hably b pee ~~ r 
21... 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20|Probably been at a higher rate 
14___.._.. 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40] than originally planned. The sup- 
7------- 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40/ply situation is generally viewed 
June 30--___._ 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.60 106.04 113.89 117.40}as comfortable, providing de- 
23... 120.13 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89 117.20] niands can be held in check 
16__..-.- 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.23 ; : ‘ nan’ 
9_.-._-_. 119.88 112.19 118.60 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.69 113.89 117.20 Straits quality tin continued at 
2... 119.99 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.00|59¢ with shipment metal nomi- 
Vv 4 - a > 4 ‘ 8 . 
st ~ ‘ - 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117:00/nally as follows, in cents per 
pr. 28-.---._ 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116/41 noynd: 
9 - ea 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 Sept. Oct. Nov. 
eS 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22] Aug. 31._..._ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jam, 28-.--___ 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 | Sept. 1 -- 52.000 52.000 52.000 

et . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
High 1944... 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.40] Sept. 4__ A Holiday 
Low 1944.____ 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02! Sept. 5------- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
. Sept. 6-__.___ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
digh 1943-..__ 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 : , ; 

‘ow 1943_____ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46/ Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 

1 Year Ago at 51.125¢ per pound. 

Sep. 11, 1943. 120.57 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 103.13 113.89 117.00 ewe 
2 Years Ago Quicksilver 
Sep. 12, 1942. 117.73 107.09 116.80 113.50 108.34 92.06 96.69 111.81 113.89 The July statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Mines placed production 
MOODY’ : . 
rte isa ‘scenadddl -Ghutan Diane of quicksilver for the month at 
$064. 0:6 “ae 2,700 Besos sae — —- 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* sump 10n a ’ asKS. mpor 
iverages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. |Statistics are not available, but 
Sep. a3 1.85 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.20 |foreign metal, if it moved into 

¥ 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.80|this country during July, went 
| ARNG a 1.84 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.80 |; : ~ 
8 : 184 303 271 279° 306 356 335 294 289/1Mto the stockpile and exerted no 
7 _ 183 303 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 294 2.80|influence on the price structure. 
- 4.83 3.03 3.74 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 |Spot and nearby quicksilver held 
is ; 82 ' 2.7 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 
Spee mena tenon Ginake, at $105 to $108 per flask, depend- 
9 Stock Exchange Closed. ing on quantity. Forward metal 
iaes 1.81 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 | was wholly nominal. 
Aug. 25_- . 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
18 . 1.81 3.03 2.72 2:79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 Silver 
=< WEL — by oot ys ao. aa aoe > = Production of silver by domestic 
a ae . ; t 2.8 .05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 : q ) 
July 28....-. 1.79 3.04 2.72 281 3.05 3.56 3.36 294 250|refineries during July amounted 
21__- pal 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79|to 6,487,000 ounces, of which 
Bis abetaul 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 ~ 2.78|3538.000 ounces were obtained 
SaaS 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 from domestic pe PEP and Sp 
June 30_____- ‘ 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 : pinto 
>... fee 305 273 281 3.06 359 339 296 2.79|900 ounces from foreign sources. 
16... 180 3.05 2.73 282 3.06 3.59 340 297 2.79|Production in July last year to- 
Se,----- 1.82 3.05. 2.72. 282 3.07 360 3.41 296 2.39/taled 9,948,000 ounces, of which 
' - © 2 . 
Spr. 28... 186 3.07 2.73 282 3.08 3.66 343 297 2.83ling to the American Bureau of 
ae 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.7 3.47 2.97 2.84| Metal Statistics. . 
ye SE 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 a.a3 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 The London market for silver 
Se 1.87 3.12 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 was unchanged last week at 23 14d. 
digh 1944____ 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.281 3.55 3.00 285|The New York Official for for- 
Low 1944 2 1.7 3.02 2.71 2.78 2.03 3.5 3.34 294  2.78/eign silver continued at 444¢, 
digh 1943... 2.08 3.31 2.81 296 3.23 425 393 3.07 2.93|With domestic silver at 70%¢. 
“ow 1943____. 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 ——__—_— . 

1 Year Ago H 
Sep. 11, 1943_ 1.81 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.81 3.56 2.96 2.80 Many Velerans Will 

2 Years Ago . 

Sep. 12, 1942_ 2.04 333 281.: 298 236 4279 . 396 .. 307%. . 296 Want Own Businesses 
*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of-one ‘‘typical’’ bond : % 
3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average A high percentage of men and 
eyel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to; Women in the armed forces—pos- 
Ilustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement sibly 3.000.000 out of the 11,000,- 
it yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 000 total bien may seek to enter 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published * ; 
n the issue of Jan. 14, 1943. page 202. * business for themselves after their 
po a le siti ess eta Ome yo He 0: a x return to civil life, Quincy Adams, 
: ‘ ‘ chief of the Small Business Divi- 
and foreign) were estimated at Bureau of Mines reports. Of the|sion of the Department of Com- 
80,000 tons, the high for the cur- quantity on hand on June 30, gal-| merce, predicted on Sept. 7, ac- 
rent year. Actual consumption vanizers held 29,554 tons; die cast- cording to Associated Press 
was probably below this level, as ers and other consumers of zinc~| accounts from Washington on that 
some consumers have been adding base alloys 5,873 tons; brass and day, which said that the predic- 
to their inventories. bronze products 33,045 tons; roll-| tion was accompanied by a pre- 

Sales in the domestic market for ing mills 4,624 tons; oxide plants| caution that returning veterans 
the last week amounted to 7,910 1,240 tons; others, 1,469 tons. who want to become business men 
tons, against 4,480 tons in the pre- must learn everything possible 

° ' : about their chosen lines. 
Zine In announcing cutbacks in pro- 

Order M-11-b, regulating con- —. of aluminum ae wn 5 . 
sumption of zinc, has been eased involving about 30,000,000 pounds | Hlag y Ss va 
by WPB to the extent that. the of ingot a month, WPB officials 

-~ said that scheduled imports from 2 

metal may now be used freely in ‘Canada had been reduced sharply ommo n x 
galvanizing, plating, on household : Pp 

electrical equipment, and in nu- £°F% the remainder of 1944 and that! pucsday, Sept. 5, 1944-______-___- 249.6 
merous small items. "The industry delivery of 250,000,000 pounds of Wednes@ay, Sept. 6... ...-...t.-=58 249.1 
was pleased with this develop- Canadian — vy Pare Thuraday,’ edt. 7 ...-2 2 ee 249.5 
ment, but it was recognized in hey been hada acsnapesictn ss - inite Y. | Friday, Sept. 8----------------_- 249.6 
trade circles that big usage of zinc; The tabie shows the distribution | Saturday, Sept. 9----------------- 249.3 
will not develop from this revision Of the curtailment in output at | Monday, Sept. 11-----------_----- 249.9 
of the order until steel and other DPC plants, in terms of millions | Tuesday, Sept. 12__-------_---__-- 250.4 
basic materials are released for of pounds: Two weeks ago, Sept. 29__-.--__- - 250.8 
civilian consumption. Comsat tama. Curtaitea | Month 980, Aug. 11----------.-- — 

Consumers’ stocks of slab zinc | Jones Mills, Ark... 12.0 11.9 3.0 Year = Sept. 12, 9B ‘ 

| Los Angeles, Calif.. 15.0 9.5 *6.0 1943 High, April 1-------+-------- 249.8 
| Spokane, Wash.__-_ 18.0 17.9 6.0 Low, Jan. -2.c..225-2 ae 240.2 
| Troutdale, Ore... 12.0 8.7 3.0 1944 High, March 17_..---~------- 251.5 

*To be shut down entirely. Low, Jan. 5 247.0 


Total deliveries (domestic 78,816 tons a month previous, the! 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Sept. 2, 1944 Declined 9,800 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 2, 1944 
was 4,657,650 barrels, a decrease of 9,800 barrels from the preced- 
ing week. It was, however, 421,200 barrels per day higher than the 
output in the week ended Sept. 4, 1943, and exceeded the daily aver- 
age figure as recommended by the Petrolum Administration for 
War for the month of August, 1944, by 1,350 barrels. Daily produc- 
tion for the four weeks ended Sept. 2, 1944 averaged 4,666,900 bar- 
rels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,592,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,265,000 | 
barrels of gasoline; 1,370,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,664,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,293,000 barrels of residual fuel oil dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 2, 1944; and had in storage at the end of 
that week 79,921,000 barrels of gasoline; 13,275,000 barrels of kero- 
sine; 41,964,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 59,876,000 barrels of | 
residual fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a) 
whole, and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 



































*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations being. Sep. 2, Previous Sep. 2, Sep. 4, | 
August Aug. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 | 
Cee denne 332,000 340,000 +338,200 3,800 339,950 324,95C 
SIE cnbeattihetig n= 274,000 269,400 7266,250 12,650 276,900 263,300 | 
A aan 1,000 daira +900 460 700 1,800 | 
| 
} 
Panhandle Texas__-- 98,700 98,700 101,400 | 
Mer Texas......... 148,750 148,750 140,500 | 
West Texas_____-____ 484,950 484,950 300,800 
East Centra] Texas-_- 147,650 147,650 130,100 
eee 371,700 371,700 376,150 
Southwest Texas__-_- 321,650 321,650 252,300 
Coastal Texas___---- 535,200 535,200 479,300 
Total Texas...._... 2,099,000 $2,101,382 2,108,600 2,108,600 1,780,550 
North Louisiana____- 73,800 300 73,750 82,200 
Coastal Louisiana___ 288,950 288,950 273,500 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 394,600 362,750 300 362,700 355,700 
Arkansas Meth tnitch sath wits 78,000 78,235 80,350 — 550 80,700 76,650 
pT a 40,000 46,400 + 500 45,900 51,550 
A Se 300 + 100 250 ae! 
Oe, 50 : 50 
SEE SE 20 TS ae 215,000 200,100 - 5,400 206,500 211,350 
Indians ..-_-t#-___- 14,000 13,250 250 13,000 13,100 | 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Tl., Ind., 

Ky.) -------»--- 71,400 72,500 3,050 72,150 78,300 
-Kentucky. —--...,--- 23,000 25,200 + 900 24,850 20,800 
po 8 ellie a. ei 51,000 51,400 . 800 50,200 55,550 
WON 100,000 92,300 + 7,200 87,150 91,200 
aie AEA ae 24,000 19,600 20.700 21.350 
rang ado -.__-...__. 7,900 8,950 300 8.550 6.750 

ew Mexico ___..... 110,000 110,000 106,050 ci 106,600 105,050 
Pk, = rode nag of Calif. 3,790,300 ee 3,793,150 - 8,600 3,805,450 3,457,950 
OP eile heed Seen 866,000 §866,000 864,500 — 1,200 861,450 77,500 

Total United States 4,656,300 4,657,650 — 9,800 4,666,900 4,235,450 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above t 

: the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not i m Raye gee 
gas derivatives to be pro von a t include amounts of condensate and natural 


*Oklahoma, Kansas Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Aug. 31, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowance as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
pe og shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the queaptian of 
pom fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
ane tort den ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
Fan r ; ys, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
~ @ required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
bs — leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 

onth. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 2, 1944 
(Figures, in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 








§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un+ Oiland sidual 
Setiiin.. tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
c Rate porting Average erated Blended Gaso‘ine Fuel Oil Oil | 
*Combin’d East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas... 2,518 90.3 2,491 98.9 7,340 36,609 22,631 19,384 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1____ 130 8683.9 101 77.7 299 2 
—_ ; p ,224 471 7 
Bi oro Te 47 87.2 64 136.2 206 1,403 231 ate 
nn i Ky omens eed wil 824 85.2 710 86.2 2,583 17,395 5,977 4,161 
a., ns., Mo... 418 80.2 370 88.5 1,441 6,605 1,920 1,452 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3_____ p> Se iF 11 84.6 34 
- f J 56 9 
Ginienas, | Rg ee 141 58.3 86 61.0 324 1,832 359 om 
i paeras Oe): RSE 817 89.9 759 92.9 2.038 13,797 10,366 33,720 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 2, 1944. 4908 87.2 4,592 93.6 14,265 +79,921 41,964 59,876 | 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 26, 1944. 4908 87.2 4,698 95.7 14,112 80,740 41,543 59,339 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines 
basis Sept. 4, 1943_ 4,245 12,351 70,552 37,274 67,152 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administratio 
‘ n for War. 
peeede: adie oe — barrels. . iStocks at edmmnertien. 
rans pe lines. §Not including 1,370,000 barrels of kerosi 

barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and’ 8,293,000 barrels of vesidual fuel’ of 
r — — the week ended Sept. 2, 1944, which compares with 1,401,000 barrels 
ene ae —— ~~. ge ome barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
,230, bap ~ Thy ; arrels and 8,737,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Sept. 
against 12,921,000 barrels a week earlier 


+Finished, 67,003,000 
at bulk terminals, in 





2, 1944, amounted to 13,275,000 barrels, as 
and 10,367,000 barrels a year before. ; 


Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Sept. 
6 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Aug. 19, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Aug. 19 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,785,418 shares, which amount was 17.50% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,100,430 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Aug. 12 of 
2,428,345 shares, or 18.23% of the total trading of 6,659,860 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Aug. 19 amounted to 323,595 shares, or 12.18% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,328,545 shares; during the Aug. 12 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 407,535 shares was 
13.55% of total trading of 1,504,225 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 





WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Ghost SACS. nc en tec we ne ewe eee cadcmee waite 113,150 
+Other sales____.----.--....---+—-----+--------= 4,987,280 
i a a i a 5,100,430 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
yo 2 413,140 
SEG Gi nn kc dcntindddunnitasng 42,760 
FIFE GR ctnnienccnepntipwedomedbiboes 341,520 
I NN i insistence tilhainnnega Paraben 384,280 7.82 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
yy 8 er banipnb inte trerintts 303,800 
I cs ap mses napa aac pt inet 14,910 
I I aii cod cicieecttinchns snp atanchen detained caitink 278,000 
| Ee EES at a 292,910 5.85 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
NE i orb en ac ert ediemisesencn ant wartts 126,428 
ERS. Aes MS EEE AEE 24,270 
See i on no weakens dnmbommenab 240,590 
EE RE ee to ope SAP 264,860 3.83 
4. Total— 
I so aeaniectnah a dileen shamtiinininane 843,368 
a POS ere ie yas 81,940 
a a eRe ERS MESS ES A 860,110 
yk OE SES ae Oe eae een 942,050 17.50 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 4% 
ESS A SERED LEE SE AEE EP ENS i 15,125 
NN is dies. Gernincind a csinge sesomiesiien snus cotabiisnsianie pte tanks =~, 1,313,420 
po § EE Sa ane eer ee Ore ee vee 1,328,545 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
I as wicinsoiseheteney endian Dan emamemsiaianarais 88,745 
I ee east anagiuents 8,710 
aah Net Sb pe od A Bia Sa 110,475 
yo ET OR a ee cape nee 119,185 7.83 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
ne Smee 25,370 
Ra tS tet ade EERE em 2,100 
gn GN i A TR tae a PERE EE 20,500 
ea AS SR eal Be 2 A AR zs 22,600 1.81 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
po REA ETT aes Oe a 29,395 
EE ET ay mae OP Ee eee 1,600 
RE ee ar ae 36,700 ° 
TI oN ict alltel aint eee nnsicnmmiinigs aaubaiin 38,300 2.54 
4. Total— 
oR ieee 2 ey ae ae 143,510 
EES FER Semi pm eOR ro ea aS 12,410 
SI a 167,675 
kt RS AS Pa ei ae 180,085 12.18 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ shost¢ eg308.... ek ce sa sabe 
§Customers’ other sales.___......_. si la 35,825 


Total purchases 35,825 


Total sales 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associat 
: e Exchange members, thei 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 7 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ 
; purchases and sales is 

compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exch 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ae er en eee 


tRound-lot short sales which are : 
shia hoe eee eee ae ee exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


§Sales marked “‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Defeat Of Nazis Will Not Bring Demobilization 
Of Navy; Must Await Victory Over Japan 


Coincident with the announcement on Sept. 6 by the War Depart- 
ment of its plans for partial demobilization of the Army following 
Germany’s defeat, it was made known by Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal that “the defeat of Germany will bring about no demoboliza- 
tion of the Navy.” “On the contrary,” he said, “the Navy is expand- 
ing and will continue to expand. The Navy cannot demobilize until 
Japan is defeated.” Mr. Forrestal®— 
added: 

“The collapse of Germany will 
present the Navy with new tasks. 
One of these tasks will be trans- 
porting men and material, freed 
from the European theater, into 
the Pacific in order to deliver 
heavier blows against Japan. Ger- 
many’s defeat will result in a re- 


52,276 








“The Navy has been at work on 
demobilization methods for the 
last year and has completed ten- 
tative plans to meet any con- 
tingency. In developing these 
plans the Navy has worked in 
close cooperation with the Army 
with the result that present plans 
| agree in principle with those an- 
nounced by the War Department. 

“Like the Army, the Navy in es- 





distribution, rather than a reduc- | 
tion, of naval strength. | 


'New York Stock Exch. 
Borrowings Down 
in Month of Augusi 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Sept. 6, 1944, that 
the total of money borrowed as 
reported by Stock Exchange 
member firms as of the close of 
business Aug. 31, was $743,165,826, 
a decrease of $43,408,698 from the 
July 31 total of $786,574,524. 


The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United 
States, excluding borrowings from 
other members of national secur- 
ities exchanges, (1) on direct ob- 
ligations of or obligations guaran- 
teed as to principal or interest by 
|the United States Government, 
$241,660,659; (2) on all other col- 
lateral, $501,505,167; reported by 
the New York Stock Exchange 
member firms as of the close of 
business Aug. 31, 1944, $743,165,- 
826. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
‘the close of business July 31, 1944, 
;}was (1) on direct obligations of 
‘or obligations guaranteed as to 
| principal or interest by the United 
States Government, $276,387,651; 
(2) on all other collateral, $510,- 
186,873; total, $786,574,524. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public. on 
Sept. 6 a summary for the week 
ended Aug. 26 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 











STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 26, 1944 





| Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders__----~-- 16,296 
Number of shares__---~- 459,372 


j Dollar value __.___._--_-- $18,017,60 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 











Customers’ short sales___-_ 148 
*Customers’ other sales__-- 17,377 
Customers’ total sales__-- 17,525 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ shcrt sales____ 4,406 
*Customers’ other sales___- 432,928 
Customers’ total sales__-_- 437,334 
Dollar value  __---------~ $15,108,138 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
ae ee ae ee 70 
DEN III ther again erd gage bok 120,670 
oe a ey ee 120,740 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares____---~ 144,330 
*Sales marked “short exempt’’ gare re- 


ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 





tablishing priority for severance, 
intends, when the time comes for 
demobilization, to g ve due con- 
sideration to the factors of length 
of service, service outside the con- 
tinental United States, combat 
service and parenthood. 

“The Navy will continue to 
work in closest liasion with the 
Army in an endeavor to establish, 
to the fullest extent possible, uni- 
formity in demobilization policy 
and methods. Furthermore, since 
demobilization of the Navy must 
await defeat of Japan, the Navy 
will have an opportunity to ob- 
serve in operation the partial de- 
mobilization of the Army and will 
thus be able to profit by the 
Army’s experience. 

“A final and precise blueprint 
is not expected to be drawn until 
the defeat of Japan is at hand.” 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week’ 
Ended Sept. 2, 1944 Decreased 7,274 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 2, 1944 
totaled 898.450 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Sept. 8. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1943 of 2.625 cars, or 0.3%, but an increase above the same week in 
1942 of 10,490 cars or 1.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Sept. 2 decreased 
7.274 cars, or 0.8% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 411,948 cars, an increase of 
8.446 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 13,344 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 109,- 
420 cars, a decrease of 79 cars below the preceding week, but an in- 
crease of 7,531 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Coal loading amounted to 174,883 cars, a decrease of 4,833 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,329 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 47,862 cars, a decrease 
of 1.444 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 6,415 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 2, to- 
taled 33.354 cars, a decrease of 1,457 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 5,364 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 16,840 cars, an increase of 922 cars) 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 756 cars below the corres- 
ponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alo 1e loading of live 
stock for the week of Sept. 2 totaled 12,707 cars an increase of 564 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 678 cars below the 
“orresponding week in 19453. 

. Fares! Se agile loading totaled 47,427 cars, a decrease of 4,968 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 15 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 76,219 cars, a decrease of 5,353 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 13,123 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. ; 

Coke loading amounted to 13,851 cars, an increase of 35 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 862 cars below the cor- 

sponding week in 1943. x 
ae districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Eastern, Pocahontas, Northwestern and 
Southwestern and all districts reported increase compared with 1942 
extépt the Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern and Southwestern. 





1944 1943 1942 
6 9 
: eM FO ae Es ee 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,475 
: pane He or pe hog Ge he ite Pale <a 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
a wethe #8 Metts 62 6ce 502 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
ete Pe aS asa 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
reeks a 3,446,252 33,195 311,63 
; Socks br fond ee 4.343.193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of July__ 3,463,512 3,455,328 3.431.395 
4 weeks of August 3.5'79,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
Week of September 2 898.450 901.075 887.960 
Total > 29,890,956 28,863,647 29,624,401 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 2, ee 
During the period 67 roads showed increases when compared wit 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED SEPT. 2 


Total Loads 
Received from 





Total Revenue 

sea Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Pe ES REEL Fat SME ODE Resor a 258 243 339 1,354 1,622 
} ened i AReeMR cow ateccmoknce 1,175 1,039 941 542 442 
aobeen i Meine... ..---d-ae+---s~= 7,204 6,708 6.433 13,910 14.839 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- — — ‘es aie 2, A 
7 myn se nt NO SRI XP EIDE 1,149 1,058 1,088 2,390 2,468 
> or eel MN i ita, ics Seonoien 5.935 6.295 6.437 12,046 11,010 
Delaware. Lackawanna & Western__--- 8,268 1a ed ane 4 re 
Detroit & Mackinac___---~----------- 261 - aa ; v4 4 i 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__---------- 1 reo — Be a. aga 
gpa encaclanat ecole’ 12 13,524 14 344 13.235 17.111 19 691 
n+ esas Gamnana. ES ARLE: 178 2.904 3.717 3,977 8,140 8.408 
ee OS ie end. ae at 2 186 0.067 2.487 2.036 1.676 
ss sf sip eigen ga 8.792 8,668 14.370 16,401 
oe Pcvorm 4 ALE IEE RTE OE 2.541 2,465 2,229 3,008 2,892 
ee 8 Spe Ra AS a TS 6,023 6,462 6,248 334 445 
one ag AEE RET 2,381 2,431 2,387 a 37 2 235 
jour Wark Caatenl tied... 232s 53,549 57,318 50,017 ; 437 
aged eee arenes. PROS he 9,322 10,155 9,866 17,270 18,618 
New York, Ontario & Western_-------- 1,307 1,090 1,048 3.001. 2.433 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_------~- 6,788 €,808 yy 4 ey Lf 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western-------- ‘ 4 ‘ p44 7 He re th 2.077 
ean + ng so gigs 5.244 5,853 7,683 7,37 
Pittsbure & Shawmut__-------------- 873 po = pt - 
Putemiss. Shave < — i ee 1 t71 1,232 978 2,695 2,571 
weeeennge th Wane Yaa OTAGO "340 330 418 1.096 1.018 
ee ER Sa ak SRS A aI 6,135 6,069 6,445 10,020 12,082 
ee eee << ae... a aa 
_. 167.415 172,181 164,744 223,506 235,635 


Tota)]___---------------------- eee 





ae ee 





















































*Previous week’s figure. 


CHRONICLE 
Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 

Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, .Tennessee & Northern______. 337 301 354 354 353 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 809 643 683 2,632 2,641 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast_______-_. 777 691 682 1,220 1,056 
po 3 eee 10,688 11,266 11,076 9,553 10,334 
SS gg | ree s 3,590 3,926 3,909 5,354 4,583 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 418 419 376 1,675 1,336 
Clinchfield______ a NET A SA IEE re 1,781 1,669 1,768 3,113 2,682 
Columbus & Greenville__._________ 226 364 396 322 159 
Durham & Southern... -_._.. 1.3: 116 108 116 762 1,051 
a SS es 832 1,177 903 1,426 1,265 
Gainesville Midland_________ scaiaheben 49 45 40 108 86 
| SS) ea ee or ee? S ¥ 1,200 1,187 1,494 2,424 3,190 
Georgia & Florida_________-_ Tp IN Ree 448 57 314 636 594 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio____________ inte 4,415 4,516 4,370 4,009 4,609 
Illinois Central System__________ dedeos 29,012 29,201 28,241 17,898 18,025 
Louisville & Nashville__.._.__________ 25,670 25,131 25,719 12,131 12,448 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___.______- 180 185 186 668 664 
et We eee na oe 358 247 302 534 535 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,176 3,410 3,648 4,676 4,967 
Cg SSE ee 1,068 1,141 1,342 1,970 1,426 
Peeueows MOTCNern. .- ot tk 456 371 342 1,231 1,113 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 474 489 439 9,236 9,612 
oe 8 ee a eens a 9,362 9,867 10,596 9,170 8,111 
ONS * Se nn i eis 24,644 22,209 23,469 25,898 23,883 
zenmeseee Contral.... 2.2 706 935 527 852 1,196 
Winston-Salem Southbound________-_. 142 124 95 1,219 957 

INES cuidate idicuiesinneteh.ciiesinn cues 120,894 120,193 121,387 119,071 116,876 

Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___-______-__. 21,658 21,299 21,273 14,421 15,457 
Chicago Great Western___.___________. 2,496 3,182 2,653 3,672 3,336 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._________. 23,979 23,395 22,025 12,644 12,564 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 3,471 4,756 4,084 4,565 4,548 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range._______ 24,703 30,505 31,067 321 375 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______- 1,587 1,668 1,195 545 723 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern__._.____________ 9,687 8,715 9,917 9,902 11,187 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______- 396 493 591 87 111 
ee Ea as ee 26,775 26,885 27,128 6,352 6,172 
Green Bay & Western__. siete nas 496 558 505 868 1,062 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming_____ aukes 2,658 2,501 2,227 86 62 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___.___________ 2,109 2,521 2,184 2,803 2,790 
muns.,.8t. Paul & 8.8; iM... ... 7,037 8,103 8,246 3,383 3,006 
| TSF 13,337 13,551 12,620 6,515 6,058 
Spokane International_______________ 197 159 277 530 581 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,445 3,068 2,874 3,966 3,917 

| RR EES RS Pee NL PMN IT 143,631 151,364 148,866 70,720 71,947 

Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 24,959 23,342 22,954 14,153 13,341 
("RRR Ra SERS ORE 2 SR Ty 3,835 3,616 3,644 4,240 4,329 
ming & Gariiweid. 431 462 549 60 78 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 19,940 20,772 20,293 13,831 12,396 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,853 3,079 2,447 741 918 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 12,641 12,171 12,835 13,430 13,028 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___.._______ 2,716 2,738 2,856 5,215 5,490 
Colorado & Southern_________ 969 932 910 2,798 2,047 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 5,864 4,470 6,125 7,234 6,314 
Sever, oe Bee Lake... enue 889 803 820 32 24 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 985 1,163 1,382 2,585 1,269 
A Re eae ra 2,483 1,734 1,846 1,960 2,146 
ER ap Se 1,341 1,212 1,246 755 572 
oy Se ee ee 1,627 2,151 2,200 109 135 
North. Western Pacific__...._._._._.______. 1,401 1,041 1,307 787 700 
Peoria @ Penin Union.........-._.... 0 32 2 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)____________ 33,336 31,657 32,973 15,004 13,689 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 229 312 330 2,027 1,955 
Union Pacific System.................-~ 19,159 16,918 16,606 19,097 17,320 
| RI A SE TS a 497 581 514 5 5 
Pe DOE TE DG a ive etch ceretisecinchmin 2,179 2,333 2,462 5,547 4,631 

Tt ER cee aye ner ee ae 138,484 131,519 134,301 109,610 100,387 

ee 

Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island___________-_ = 1,057 343 955 356 176 
Gole Coast Limes. .....-...5.. PE 5,156 4,019 3,983 2,434 3,455 
International-Great Northern________. 2,956 2,668 3,195 2,456 3,483 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 282 252 328 898 1,072 
BRanseas City Soutiiern..._._.._...._.._. 5,356 6,262 5,166 3,307 2,298 
Louisiana & Arkansas____.__________. 4,004 3,217 4,149 2,664 2,750 
Litchfield é& Madison_._.........._--.. 252 348 308 1,348 1,433 
I WENO Ae kee 670 795 634 520 279 
Missouri & Arkansas_________________ 204 116 179 372 249 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,092 5,869 5,528 4,942 6,166 
hy Fs TP a TS ease esr 16,530 18,834 18,381 19,674 20,016 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ mm 70 102 65 475 441 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,867 §,337 10,242 8,398 9,823 
St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 3,150 2,616 2,297 6,102 6,738 
Tekes a ew Oreans.. oe, 11,232 15,965 12,628 5,236 5,377 
ST a I se sn ih cis isan an cmen:stdox cig cancion 5,640 5,077 4,465 7,067 6,693 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__---__-_-__- 107 82 84 51 52 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________- 42 15 17 44 27 

DE Rinceipninaicnnieiisitt aie 72,696 73,917 73,234 66,344 70,528 

= z 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





paperboard industry. 


industry. 


Orders 
Period Recetved 
1944— Weel: Ended Tons 

By ERDAS, 170,421 
NG | RON ee See GRR 144,384 
ND MANE chat ecavecesasciieebd ditibhaon dee 147,689 
| SR eA Re a Ce 130,510 
SD Be. 2 vec uieiiiecaaniiantedads 152,954 
RS RL IES SITY 145,317 
ME I ate ce cack oped sis tana 145,775 
Ge EES ENE A eteey tes 157,041 
3a See jeden 139,743 
po Se See ie vee oe re 195,161 
I Bie ccnepctehavticatichjom sian tao 140,338 
RS a a ater 136,936 
I CR oe Accs ok picts ator ih 128,596 
epee. So eae 173,065 





Allegheny District— ; : 
re noma 801 697 736 1,290 —-:1,187 

ee ee a 46,482 45,116 42,769 29.484 29.612 
eee tga ibs 2-—<-e Sisr ‘tas “eae D'9ra 2.204 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__------------ = Mf a . ‘ 
ee 2 ae ted Seraee SRM 7.424 7,259 7.440 22,510 21,537 
ea sie "S75 691 672 46 53 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania _--------- etd oi 4 2 — 
ee | ieee eee ee 4.381 

er Re OY PE sh / | 2118 2.699 21288 3.138 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines----"rrrr/, '92600 87,460 85,119 67,378 71,635 
gap, i ig a EERE © 27 16.407 15.935 15.513 30,416 29.365 
ayy SS eo i MER 19.863 20.851 20,430 6.183 8.016 
cna lg 9 EELS a 4538 4.406 3.967 13,900 12,206 

e Marylanad__---------- 

MAES ee _. 199,268 195,766 189,095 179,854 183,310 

Tota]__------------ pct 

District— 

Lat th oo MS SEAT _-- 29,989 «28,992 = -28,239 Ss «14,374 = 14,343 
ee cap ag: one ae TET 21.746 22,563 23,552 8.302 7463 
a rr i ep RETES 4325 4580 4542 2311 2,282 
jirginian---- ‘ 

Total_ 36,060 56,135 56,333 24,987 24,088 

otai__---——- — 





ments of unfilled orders, 


Unfilled 
Production Orders 
Tons Remaining 
Tons 
152,461 599,322 
157,794 584,083 
154,137 577,721 
156,338 549,830 
155,170 544,454 
98,235 586,379 
147,478 586,103 
152,402 590,263 
157,720 570,626 
160,568 604,299 
158,849 585,316 
155,516 562,744 
156,921 534,174 
155,820 549,114 


close. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


Percent of Activity 
Current Cumulative 
93 95 
96 95 
95 95 
96 95 
95 95 
60 94 
91 94 
G4 v4 
96 94 
96 94 
96 94 
95 94 
96 94 
97 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the 


Compensation for delinquent 


reports, ordeis made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary 


adjust- 


Truckloading Volume 
Declined 6.1% in July © 


The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in July 
decreased 6.1% under June and 
by 5.7% % under July, 1943, ac- 
cording to the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., which further 
announced as follows: 

Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 310 carriers in 45 
States showed these _ carriers 
transported an aggregate of 1,- 
898,025 tons in July, as against 
2,037,796 in June, and 2,043,254 
in July of 1943. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 109, 
was 174.20 in July; the June in- 
dex was 178.36. 

Approximately 80% of all ton- 
nage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 6.9% under June 
and 7.1% under July, 1943. 

Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
14% of the total tonnage reported, 
showed a decrease of 0.2% under 
June but was 5.7% above July of 
last year. 

Carriers of iron and steel prod- . 
ucts hauled about 3% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume 
was 7.2% under that of the pre- 
vious month but was 3.8% above 
July, 1943. 

About 3% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellane- 
ous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class decreased 9.9% under 
June and 21.9% below July of 
1943. 


Typographical! Union 





Threatens Fla. Boycott 








The International Typograph- 
ical Union at the closing sessions 
of its 87th annual convention 
threatened to boycott Florida 
produce in protest against what 
it called restrictive legislation in 
that State. This was indicated in 
United Press advices from Grand 
Rapids, Mich. on Aug. 26, which 
went on to say: 

ITU President Woodruff Ran- 
dolph said last night if Florida 
voters approve a_ restrictive 
amendment to the State bill of 
rights in November, the ITU will 
request other AFL unions and 
other labor organizations to de- 
clare all Florida produce “un- 
fair.’ Mr. Randolph contended ~ 
the amendment would do away 
with the closed shop in Florida. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended September 2, 1944 


According to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, lumber shipments of 488 
mills reporting to the National 
Lumber Trade Barometer were 
5% below production for the 
week ended Sept. 2, 1944. In the 
same week new orders of these 
mills were 17.3% greater than 
production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted 
to 107.0% of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 40 days’ production 
at the current rate, and gross 
stocks are equivalent to 35 days’ 
production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.8%; ord- 
ers by 7.0%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was, 
16.8% greater; shipments were 





10.6% greater; and orders were 
45.2% greater. 
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. Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Eugene W. Stetson, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, announced on Sept. 6 the 
reelection to the Board of the 
Trust Company of Charles E. 
Wilson, who recently resigned as 
Vice-Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board and Chairman of 
its Production Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Wilson, who became 
President of the General Electric 
Co. in 1940, was elected in Feb- 
ruary of the same year to the 
Board of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, resigning both connec- 
tions, as well as directorships in 
numerous other companies, to en- 
ter the service of the government 


in the War Production Board, in| 


September, 1942. 





Robert H. Whitacre, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of California 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., is now 
associated with the Government 
Bond Division of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 





The retirement is announced of | 
Mrs. Mary C. Kenna as Assistant | 
Secretary - Treasurer, who has} 
been with the Savings and Loan| 
Bank of the State of New York} 
for 25 years. The announcerhent | 
was made by William J. Dwyer, 
President of the institution. Mrs. | 
Kenna, it is stated, was the bank’s | 
first employe, having become as- | 
sociated with it at the time of its| 
organization in 1915. 





Payment of the sixth and final 
dividend payment of 663%, or 
$385,820, has been made to the 
creditors and depositors of the 
Westchester Trust Co. of West- 
chester, N. Y., according to E. V. 
Bell, New York Superintendent of 
Banks. Since the closing of the 
bank on Jan. 2, 1934, the creditors 
and depositors have _ received 


pany on Sept. 11, the capital of 
the bank was increased to $4,000,- 
000 by authorizing the issuance of 
1,100 additional shares of a par 
value of $100 per share. Surplus 
was also increased to $5,000,000 by 
the transfer from undivided prof- 
its of approximately $500,000. 
Most of the increased capital stock 
(97212 shares) will be distributed 
as a stock-dividend to stockhold- 
ers of record on Oct. 2, in the ra- 
tio of 1/40th of a new share for 
each old share held. The remain- 
ing 127% shares will be sold by| 
the company and the proceeds) 
added to its capital and surplus 
accounts. The announcement also 
says: 

“While stockholders may deal 
with their scrip through any 


| broker, the company has, for their 


convenience, made arrangements 
with Estabrook & Co. to purchase 
and sell scrip in order to permit 
consolidation of scrip into whole 
shares, and ample time will be af- 
forded for so doing. This will be 


|} important to the stockholder be- 


cause dividends will be paid only 
on full shares and not upon scrip 


for fractional shares. The _ re- 
quirement of the by-laws that 
shares must first be offered for 


sale through the directors will be 
waived in connection with shares 
and scrip comprising the stock | 
dividend.” 





L. W. Lyons, former Treasurer | 
of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., has recently | 
joined the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The Pittsburgh “Post Gazette” in| 
reporting this added that “Mr. 
Lyons’ experience in corporation 
finance will be available to busi-| 
ness concerns in the Pittsburgh} 
area in connection with the war) 
effort and in the transition to 


peace-time production.” 
| 





61.63% of their claims. 





According to the weekly an- 
nouncement of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 











Elmer Renfro, Vice - President | 


since 1931 of the Fort Worth Na-'| 
tional Bank of Fort Worth,. Texas, | 
died on Aug. 30 of a heart ail-| 








. ' . . 
parently being invested to a con- | value of inventories for such com- 
siderable extent in Government | panies, reflecting former prices, is 


securities. 


offset in part by a decrease of 
$800 million in cash. However, 
these two liquid items combined 
combined accounted for an in- 
crease of $1.4 billion over the 
quarter, or the entirety of the rise 
in working capital. The ratio of 
corporate liquid funds in the form 
of cash and U. S. Governments to 
sales, which is one rough measure 
of liquidity, increased again in the 
first quarter of 1944, and is well 
above pre-war levels. 

From 1939 up to the end of 1941, 
the increase in working capital 
took the form of inventories. Since 
our entry into the war, inven- 
tories remained relatively con- 
stant in amount, increasing only 
from $25.6 billion at the end of 
1941 to $27.0 billion as of March 
31, 1944. Net liquid assets or net 
working capital exclusive of in- 
ventories, in contrast, have in- 
creased from $6.6 billion to $16.0 
billion during the same period. 

The continued increase in work- 
ing capital and in liquid funds of 
corporations since the end of 1943 
reemphasizes the ability of Amer- 
ican industry as a whole to recon- 
vert to peace-time production and 
also to undertake considerable ex- 
pansion without recourse to out- 
side sources of funds. As of March 
31, 1944, American corporations 
had net working capital which 
was almost $11 billion in excess 
of their working capital at the end 
of 1941, at the time of the highest 
peace-time production of goods in 
our history. This over-all working 
capital is currently being aug- 
mented at a rate of about $5.5 bil- 
lion per year. A large part, if not 
the major part, of the increase in 
working capital subsequent to our 
entry into the war may have been 
necessary to carry on the in- 
creased production characterizing 
the war period. It seems clear, 
however, that the increase of al- 
most $11 billion in net working 
capital, a rise of 33144,% since 1941, 
allows in the aggregate both for 
reconversion costs and for sub- 


on the whole below current prices. 


The rise in U. S. Government | More important, a high proportion 


securities during this quarter was|of munitions inventories, which 


might appear to be a basis for 
some concern, can in view of war 
contract termination settlements 
be considered more in the nature 
of receivables from the Govern- 
ment than as inventories. There 
are, of course, some companies 
with war inventories which may 
not be covered completely by such 
settlements. In the light of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944, 
however, it appears that normally 
the amounts received on termina- 
tion will substantially exceed the 
amounts at which the inventories 
involved are carried on the books. 
The possibility of losses on re- 
ceivables affecting the net work- 
ing capital of all corporations 
may be examined next. A large 
part of corporations’ receivables | 
are made up of receivables from 
subsidiary or parent companies 
within the same corporate sys- 
tem;4+ these greatly magnify the 
importance of both receivables 
and payables in the net working 
capital compilation for all corpo- 
rations. After excluding such 
items, a high proportion of the re- 
maining receivables are either 
due directly from the Govern- 
ment, or indirectly as a result of 
subcontracting on war orders. 
There is, of course, little danger 
of loss on such receivables. The 
other receivables, due for the most 
part from corporations not en- 
gaged in war work and from indi- 
viduals, are at the lowest level 
for many years and appear to be 
adequately covered by reserves. 


The attached tabulation shows 
the working capital of all corpora- 


tions in the United States on 
which the above discussion is | 
based. Data for 1939-41 are de- 


rived from statistics of income 
tabulations published by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, cover- 
ing virtually all corporations in 
the United States. They are not 
estimates based on sample data. 
The 1942-44 figures are estimates 
based on sample balance sheet 
data which cover not only corpo- 


| levels. 


panies as well. These sample data 
comprise close to 50% of the net 
working capital of all corporations 
in 1941, the last yéar for which 
over-all data are available. The 
coverage of the sample is much 
more satisfactory for large corpo- 
rations than for small companies. 
However, for purposes of estima- 
tion, the data were stratified by 
industry and size in order to ad- 
just for variations in coverage. So 
far as is ascertainable from these 
data, there is not much difference 
between small and large com- 
panies in the percentage change in 
working capital from the end of 
1941 to March, 1944.5 As a result. 
there is only a small difference 
between the percentage change in 
net working capital after 1941 for 
the sample of comparatively iarge 
registered companies and the per- 
centage change in estimated net 
working capital for all corpora- 
tions. It may be noted that com- 
pletely independent data for such 
important items of assets and lia- 


bilities as cash and deposits, U.S. 
Government securities, inven- 
tories, and Federal tax liabilities 
for 1942-44 were available as a 
check from other Government 


agencies. 

1 Exclusive of banks and _ insurance 
companies. 

2 While it is difficult to ascertain with 


any degree of accuracy the amount of re- 
funds under the carry-back provisions, an 
amount in the neighborhood of $2.0 billion 
to $3.0 billion would be refunded if post- 
corporate income were at pre-war 

Other refunds payable on the un- 
amortized portion of emergency facilities 
will amount to roughly $2.0 billion if the 
war ends by the close of this year, and a 
smaller figure if the war ends at a later 
date. In addition, claims of $2.3 bililion 
for refunds under Section 722 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which provides for 
recomputation of base-period income, had 
already been filed by October of last year 
though only part of such claims may be 


war 


| allowed 


3 Recent studies by the Federal Reserye 
banks in several of the more highly in- 
dustrialized regions in the country sug- 
gest that actual reconversion costs will be 
quite small. Businessmen covered in these 
surveys do not feel that there will be any 
problem in financing reconversion intern- 
ally. 

4 Receivables and payables for all cor- 
porations are estimated on a non-consoli- 
dated basis to conform to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue overall tabulations. 

5 For a discussion of the financial ex- 





System, the Phoenix Bank of|™ent. He was 70 years of age. | stantial expansion beyond any | rations registered with the Com-| perience of small companies, see Federal 
Phoenix, N. Y., a State member, | previous level of peace-time pro- | mission but unregistered com-| Reserve Bulletin, July, 1944, pp. 642-643. 
has been absorbed by First & Sec-| _ On Aug. 29, H. H. McKee, Vice-| duction.3 In the transition period, ‘CURRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF U. S. CORPORATIONS 
ond National Bank & Trust Com-; President and Manager of the! working capital will be further 1939-1944 
pany of Oswego, Oswego, N. Y.| Los Angeles branch of the Cana- augmented by the large refunds en oe aaaee? nar 31 
The Board announces that in con-|dian Bank of Commerce, an- payable to corporations, as previ-| Current Assets 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 + 1944 
nection with the absorption the | nounced the promotion of E. M.| ously mentioned. Cash on hand and in tanks 10.9 13.1 13.9 17.5 226° 2138 
sna pee changed its title to| Hayes from Assistant Cashier to, In spite of the favorable work- a, eae oe ce 2.2 1.9 39 102 160 18.3 
swego oun : : Rout : | 3 : ve = eceivables from U. S. Government = “a 5 2.8 3.6 3.6 
ao 8 unty National Bank/| Assistant Vice-President. |ing capital position for corpora-| orner notes and accounts receivable 221 239 275 243 23.7 235 
an established a branch at The Los Angeles Times of|tions as a whole, there will un- | Inventories ae Sake: 18.0 19.8 25.6 27.3 26.9 27.0 
Phoenix. Aug. 30, in reporting this also| doubtedly be a number of indi- | ‘Other current assets__- neni we 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 
| + . “ . . . e 
|said: “Mr. Hayes succeeds J. H.| vidual corporations which will not Sotei ¢ ‘ain: * aan). ae es 
ant 5 Siete of the stockhold-| Simpson, who is retiring after 33| be in so advantageous a financial Pi une pele gag wees “eo 6 OC. 83.4 94.1 95:5 
so e State Street Trust Com- | years of service. position. There will be other cor- | +advances & prepayments, U. S. Gov. - 3 4 1.4 16 1? 
| porations, existing as well as new | Other notes and accounts payable 21.9 22.6 25.6 24.7 25.5 25.2 
“i x ‘ ' enterprises, which will need ad- Federal income tax liabilities - Fe. 2.5 7.1 12.1 15.9 16.1 
or ing Capital Of U. S. Corporations ‘ditional capital for purposes of | *OtPe! current Habilities———- OF a ee ee ee 
|expansion. Finally, it is obvious Total Current liabilities. ____ 30.0 32.8 40.7 46.9 52.5 52.5 
Re h d i Hi a s | that the working capital position Net Working Capital_ . : 24.6 27.5 32.1 36.5 41.6 43.0 
at e ew | in irs var er ‘of all corporations will be affected *All U. S. corporations excluding banks and insurance companies. Data for 


1939-1941 are based on Statistics of Income, covering virtually all corporations in 
the United States. Data for 1942-1944 are estimates based on data compiled from 
many different sources, including data on corporations registered with the Commission. 
Because of the nature of the figures, these estimates are subject to revision. 

*Receivables from and payables to U. S. Government do not include amounts 4 
offset against each other on the corporation’s books or amounts arising from sub- 
contracting which are nct directly due from or to the U. S. Government. 

tIncludes marketable securities other than U. S. Government. 

$For 1942-1944 inciudes provisions for renegotiation other than those combined 
with income tax liabilities. 


The net working capital of American corporations! reached a PY developments in the post-war 
new high in the first quarter of this year, estimated at $43.0 billion | PeTiod, particularly in the price 
as of March 31, 1944, according to the quarterly analysis made public | !¢vel. However, by and_ large, 
on Aug. 27 by the Securities and Exchange Commission. During the there seems to be little reason for 
three months, January through March, 1944, working capital in- @Ubt that corporations generally 
creased by $1.4 billion, a somewhat higher rate than prevailed during | Will have sufficient funds avail- 
the year 1943. The increase in ® _able to finance reconversion and 
working capital during this quar-|not much change in outstanding | 2 high level of post-war activity 
ter is, as in the past several years, | securities over the quarter; this | £"™ their own resources. The ac- 


attributable for the most part to|is in contrast to the decline in tual level of production, of course, 


retained profits, and to a much| 'depends on many factors in addi- 








the 105,700,000 pounds shipped in 
the same 1943 period. 


Stocks of rayon filament. yarn 


Aug. Rayon Shipments Up 


Domestic shipments of rayon 


long-term debt which character- | 
smaller extent to depreciation 


| tion to working capital. 

and depletion charges in excess of 
expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment, the analysis said and added: 
In addition to the increase in 
working capital, corporations con- 
tinued to accumulate post-war 
credits in refundable taxes, rais- 
ing the total of such refundable 
taxes to $1.6 billion as of March 
31, 1944, an increase of $200 mil- 
lion from the end of the year. 
Other sources of substantial re- 
funds payable to corporations are 
the provisions of the income and 
excess-profits tax laws for carry- 
back of losses and unused excess- 
profits credits, for accelerated 
amortization of emergency facil- 
#-ities, and for recomputation of 
base-period’ income for excess- 
‘profits determination.2 As _ for 
other items affecting the corpora- 


ized the two preceding years. 

As in the previous quarter, the | 
record level of net working cap- 
ital at the end of March was in 
extremely liquid form with both 
cash and U. S. Government secur- 
ities accounting for a very sub- 
stantial portion of the total. By 
far the largest change in any of 
the items of current assets and 
liabilities during the quarter was 
the $2.3 billion increase in U. S. 
_Governments, reflecting the influ- | 
,ence of the Fourth War Loan. 
|Drive. As a result, for the first 
_time since our entry into the war, 
|corporations’ holdings of U. S./ 
_Governments, amounting to $18.3 | 
| billion, were considerably in ex- | 
_cess of their currently estimated | 
_income tax liabilities of $16.1 bil- 
| lion payable over the course of an 
entire year. Corporate funds in | 











There are certain technical ob- 
servations which should be made 
in connection with these data. In 
the first place, it is important to 
consider the likelihood of deteri- 
oration in value of the items mak- 
ing up the total of working cap- 
ital. Inventories, particularly war 
inventories, and to a lesser extent 
receivables, have been mentioned 
most often in this connection. 


There are several reasons for 
believing that the _ realization 
value of inventories will be as 
high as the amounts at which they 
are carried on the corporations’ 
books. In many cases reserves 
have already been deducted from 
inventories. Furthermore, in re- 
cent years a large number of cor- 
porations have valued inventories 
on a last-in, first-out basis with 


tions’ financial position, there was excess of current needs are ap- the result that the present book 


filament yarn in August totaled 
44,800,000 pounds, states’ the 
“Rayon Organon,’ published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc. This compares with deliv- 
eries of 40,900,000 pounds re- 
ported for July and 41,400,000 
pounds shipped in August, 1943, 
said the announcement of the, 
Textile Bureau on Sept. 8. 

For the eight months ended 
Aug. 31, 1944, shipments totaled 
348,600,000 pounds, an increase of 
8% compared with 324,000,000 
pounds shipped in the _ corre- 
sponding period in 1943. 

Staple fiber shipments in Au- 


gust totaled 13,600,000 pounds 
against the same 
shipped in July and _ 13,800,000 


pounds shipped in August, 1943. 
Eight months’ staple fiber ship- 





ments aggregated 109.900,000 





held by producers as of August 
31 totaled 6,700,000 pounds, the 
same poundage as that held on 
July 31. This compares with 6,- 
500,000 pounds held on Aug. 31, 
1943. Staple fiber stocks held on 
August 31 totaled 2,700900 pounds 
against 3,000,000 pounds held at 
the close of July and 3,500,000 
pounds held on Aug. 31, 1943. 


The current “Organon” issue 
also contains a detailed analysis 
of semi-annual viscose-cupra and 
acetate rayon yarn deliveries 
from 1941 to date, divided accord- 
ing to tire yarn, other rated uses, 
silk and nylon substitution pro- 


poundage gram uses, and residual supply for 


pre-war rayon users. The sub- 
stantial changes in the pattern of 
rayon yarn distribution over the 
past three years are featured in 


pounds, an increase of 4% over! this study. 





